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PREFACE 

TO 

THE THIKD EDITION, 


!^he demand for a third edition of this somewhat 
Tolumiiious work cannot but be highly gratifying to 
the author. The book has been likewise stereotyped 
in the United States : on the whole, a very creditable 
specimen of American typography. 

Ill this edition I have corrected a few errors which 
I have detected, or which have been pointed out by 
friendly critics, and a few misprints, which had crept, 
mostly into the notes. A few more notes have been 
added, chiefly from books either not published or not 
^knovv^n to me at the time w’hen the former editions 
were issued. I would name more especially the recent 
excellent work of Gregomyius, ‘Gcschichte der Stadt 
Bom im Mitteklter.' Uh6 has been furnished to 
me by the kindness of my Mend Dr. Stanley, who, in 
bis enviable passion for visiting the scenes of great 
historical events, has, I may almost say, discovered the 
|lte of the Countess Matilda’s castle, Canossa, where 
pe memorable interview of Pope Hildebrand and the 
Emperor Henry IV. took place. 



PREFACE 


TO 

THE FIKST EDITION. 


Th'K History of Latin Christianity is a continiiation of 
‘The History of Christianity to the Extinction of 
Paganism in tlie Roman Empire/ But Latin Chris- 
tianity appears to possess such a remarkable historic 
unity, that I have thought fit, in order to make this 
work complete in itself, to trace again its origin and 
earlier development, and to enter in some respects with 
greater fulness, yet without unnecessary repetition, into 
its history during the first four centuries. On one ex- 
tremely dark part of that history a book but recently 
discovered has thrown unexpected light. 

The sentence of Polybius which describes the unity, 
and tlie plan, of his History of Republican Rome, might 
be adopted by the historian of the Rise and Progress of 
Christian Rome. ’'Ozrrov epov epjov Km OedfMaro^ 
Tov crvpTrain-o^, vTrep tovtov ypd<j)€tv irrLKex^^t^pV^ 
Kap^ev* TOO, 7rJ)9 koX ttotc, koX Sid rl irdvra rd yva\pi>^6- 
peva pipT] Ti}<; olKOvpevr}^ inro Tr}v ^Pcopaicov Svvacrrelav 
iyevero, — 1. iii. c. i. “ The work which we have under- 
taken being one, the whole forming one great design, 
I low, when, and by what means all the known world 
became subject to the Roman rule.” Though the 
►peat sphere of Latin Christianity was Western Europe, 
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yet, during the first seven or eight centuries, it is so 
mingled up with the religious history of the Greek 
empire; the invasion of Western Europe by the Mo- 
hammedans, and the Crusades, so involved it again in 
the affairs of the East; that, in its influence at least, it 
extended to tlie limits of the known world. 

My. aim has been to write a history, not a succession 
of dissertations on history ; to give with as much life 
and reality as I have been able, the result, not the 
process,’ of inquiry. This, where almost every event, 
every character, every opinion has been the subject of 
long, intricate, too often hostile controversy, was a task 
of no slight difficulty. Where the conflicting autho- 
rities have seemed to be nearly balanced, I have some- 
times, but rarely, admitted them into the text, not 
desiring to sj)eak with certainty, where certainty ap- 
peared unattainable : in general I have reserved such 
discussions, where inevitable, for the notes. Even in 
the notes I have endeavoured to avoid two things — a 
polemic, tone and prolixity. I. — I have cited the names 
of modem writers, in general, only when their observa- 
tions have been remarkable in themselves, as original, 
,or as characteristic of the progress of opinion. II. — I 
have usually contented myself with quoting the autho- 
rity which after due consideration I have thought it 
right to follow, instead of occupying a large space with 
concurrent or conflicting statements. Nothing can be 
more easy, now that we possess such admirable manuals 
of ecclesiastical history (especially the invaluable one of 
Gieseler), than to heap together to immeasurable extent 
citations from ancient authors or the opinions of learned 
men. I notice this solely that I may not be suspected 
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either of the presumption of having neglected tho 
labours, or of want of gratitude for the aid, of that 
array of writers who — from the Magdeburg Centu 
riators, Baronius and his Continiiators, through the 
great French scholars, Tillemont, Fleury, Dupin ; the 
(Germans, Mosheim, Schroeck, Neander, and countless 
others (where, alas ! are the English historians of those 
times?) — have wrought with such indefatigable in 
dniBtry on the annals of Christianity. I have studied 
cbpipression and condensation, rather than fulliess and 
copiousness, simply in order to bring the work within 
reasonable compass. 


PREFACE TO TOLUME lY. 

FIRST EDITION. 

I CANNOT offer the concluding volumes of the flistorj 
of Latin Christianity without expressing my grateful 
sense of the kind and liberal manner in which the 
tbrraer portion of the work has been generally received. 
In these volumes I trust that I have not fallen below 
my constant aim — calm and rigid impartiality ; the 
fearless exposure of the bad, full appreciation of the 
good, both in the institutions and in the men who 
have passed before my vi§w. I hope that I may aver 
without presumption thatpfeny sole object is truth — 
truth uttered in charity ; and where truth has appeared 
to me unattainable from want of sufficient authorities, 
)r from authorities balanced or contradictory, 1 have 
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avoided the expression of any positive opinion. I am 
unwilling to claim the authority of history for that for 
which there is not historical evidence. I would further 
remind the reader that if the course of aifairs during 
these ages should appear dark, at times almost to 
repulsiveness, still in the dreariest and most gloomy 
period of Christian history there was always an under- 
current of humble, Christian goodness flowing on, as 
che Saviour himself came, ^‘without observation,"’ the 
light of which we can discern but by faint and tran- 
sitory glimpses. ^ 
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LATIN CHRISTIANItl. 


njTEODtrCTION. 

Design and Plan of the Work. 

The great event in the history of our religion and o{ 
mankind, during many centuries after the extinction ol 
Paganism, is the rise, the development, and utinchrig. 
the domination of Latin Christianity. Though 
the religion of Christ had its origin among a Syrian 
people — though its Divine Author spoke an Aramaic 
dialect — Christianity was almost from the first ch^tianity 
a Greek religion. Its primal records were all, 
or nearly all, written in the Greek language ; it was 
promulgated with the greatest rapidity and success 
among nations either of Greek descent, or those which 
had been Grecised by the conquests of Alexander ; its 
most flourishing churches were in Greek cities. Greek 
was the commercial language in which the Jews, 
through whom it was at first disseminated, and who 
were even now settled in almost every province of the 
Koman world, carried on their intercourse. Primitive 
Christianity no doubt continued to speak in Syriac to 
vast numbers of disciples in the Syrian provinces; it 
spread eastward to a considerable extent, in Babvlonia 
YOb. I. B 
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and beyond the Euphrates, into regions where Greek 
ceased to be the common tongue. Orienta! influences, 
influences even from the remoter East, worked into its 
doctrine and into its system ; yet even these flowed in 
chiefly or in great part through Greek channels. The 
Indian Monasticism® had already been domiciliated in 
Palestine and among the Egyptian Jews. Oriental and 
Egyptian notions had found their way into the Greek phi- 
losophy. Among the earlier Christian converts were some 
of these partially orientalised Greek philosophers. Many 
of the first teachers had been trained in their schools. 
In Antioch, in Alexandria, even in Ephesus there was 
something of an Asiatic cast in the Greek civilisation. 

Greek Christianity could not but be affected both in 
Character of its doctriiial progrcss and in its polity by its 
Greek origin. Among the Greeks had been 
for centuries agitated all those primary questions which 
lie at the bottom of all religions; — the formation ol 
the worlds — the existence and nature of the Deity — 
the origin and cause of evil, though this seems to have 
been studied even with stronger predilection in the 
trans-Euphratic East. Hence Greek Christianity was 
insatiably inquisitive, speculative. Confident in the 
inexhaustible copiousness and fine precision of its lan- 
guage, it endured no limitation to its curious investiga- 
tions. As each great question was settled or worn out, 
it was still ready to propose new ones. It began with 


• Compare, on Buddhist monasti- to the Christian sera, the Foe Koueki, 
oism, the very curious visitation of translated by M. A. R^musat, Paris, 
the Buddhist monasteries at the close 1836 ; also the recent more popular 
of the fourth century, the continu- work by Mr. Hardy, Eastern Mcnacb- 
Ation of earlier visitations anterior ism, Londcn, 16d0« 
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the Divinity of Christ (still earlier poAap^*1i^fth gom^^ 
of the Gnostic dosmogonical or Theopl^nih tho^tii^i; 
so onward to the Trinity : it expired^ or at dfeast 
near its end as the religion of the Eoman East, dMcUaeimg 
the Divine Light on Mount:Tabojr. ’ / ^ • 

In their polity the Grecian churches were A federation 
of repuWics, as were the settlements of the Jewa ."Dut 
they were founded on a religious, not on a national 
basis ; external to, yet in their boundaries, mostly in 
their aggregative system, following the old common- 
wealths, which still continued to subsist under the 
supremacy of the Koman Prefect or Proconsul, and in 
later times the distribution of the Imperial dioceses. 
They were held together by common sympathies, com- 
mon creeds, common sacred books, certain, as yet 
simple, but common rites, common usages of life, and a 
hierarchy everywhere, in theory at least, of the same 
power and influence. They admitted the Christians oi 
other places by some established sign, or by recom- 
mendatory letters. They were often bound together by 
mutual charitable subventions. Still each was an abso- 
lutely independent community. The Roman East,- 
including Greece, had no capital. The old kingdoms 
might respect the traditionary greatness of some city, 
which had been the abode of their kings, or which was, 
the seat of a central provincial government : other 
cities, from their wealth and population, may have 
assumed a superior rank, Antioch in Syria, Alexandria 
in Egypt, Ephesus in Asia Minor. But though churches 
known or reputed to have been founded by Apostles 
might be looked on with peculiar respect, there was 
us yet no subordination, no supremacy; their federal 

B 2 
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unioD was a voluntary asf^ociation. Whether the internal 
constitution had become more or less rapidly or .com- 
pletely monarchical ; whether the Bishop had risen 
greater or less height above his co-Presbyters, 
xiie whole episcopal order, the representatives of each 
church, were on the same level. The Metropolitan and 
afterwards the Patriarchal dignity was of later growth, 
Jerusalem, which might naturally have aspired to the 
rank of the Christian capital, at least in the E^ist, had 
been destroyed, and remained desolate for many years : 
it assumed only at a later period (at one time it was 
subject to Caesarea) even the Patriarchal rank. 

But at the extinction of Paganism, Greek, or, as it 
may now be called in opposition to the West, Eafeterii 
Notaggres- Christianity, had almost ceased to be aggres-, 
sive or creative. Except the contested con- 
version of the Bulgarians, later of the Kussians, and a 
few wild tribes, it achieved no conquests. The Nest- 
orians alone, driven into exile by cruel persecutions, 
formed settlements, and propagated their own ’form of 
Christianity in Persia, India, perhaps in still more 
distant lands. The Eastern Church never recovered 
the ground which it had lost before the revived Magian- 
ism of the Sassanian kings of Persia ; and it was com- 
pelled to retire within still narrowing bounds before 
triumphant Mohammedanism. The Greek hierarchy 
had now lost their unity of action. I'he great Patri- 
archates, which by this time had been formed on the 
authority of Councils, were involved in perpetual strife, 
or were contested by rival bishops, till three of them, 
Aniioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, sank into adminis- 
trators of a tolerated religion under the Mohammedan 
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domaioiu TbaBisliop of Constautiaople wa^ thepasavti 
, victim, the ikiiibjble slave, ch* the factious 
the Byzantine Emperor : rarely exercised a lofty moral 
control upon his despotism. The lower cle:^, what^- 
ever their more secret beneicent pr sanctifying 
on society, had sufficient power, wealth, raiiky t6,]tenE|pt 
ambition, or to degrade to intrigue ; not eno^t to 
command the public mind for any great salutary, 
pose ; to repress the inveterate immorality of an effete 
age ; to reconcile jarring interests ; to mould together 
hostile races : in general they ruled, where they did 
rule, by the superstitious fears, rather than by the reve- 
rence and attachment of a grateful people. They sank 
downward into the coipinon ignorance, and yielded to 
that'Wjjgrst barbarism — a worn-out civilisation. GreekMoEae- 
Monastipism withdrew a great number of those 
who might have been energetic and useful citizens into 
barren seclusion and religious indolence ; but except 
where the monks formed themselves, as they frequently 
did, intd fierce political or polemic factions, they had 
little effect p®- the condition of society. They stood 
aloof from the world, the anchorites in their desert 
wildernesses, the monks, in their jealously-barred con- 
vents ; and secure, as they supposed, of their own salva- 
tion, left the rest of mankind to inevitable , perdition. 

Greek theology still maintained its speculative tend- 
ency ; it went on defining with still more ex- 
quisite subtlety the Godhead and the nature of 
Christ. The interminable controversy still lengthened 
out, and cast forth sect after sect from the enfeebled 
community. The great Greek writers, Athanasius, 
Basil, the Gregories, had passed away and left only 
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unworthy successors; the splendid public eloquence 
had expired on the lips of Chiysostom. There was no 
writer who laid strong hold on the imagination or reason 
' of men, except the author of that extraordinary book, 
ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, of which perhaps 
the remote influence was greater in the West than in 
the Byzantine empire. John of Damascus, the powerful 
^idversary of Iconoclasm, is a splendid exception, not 
merely on account of the polemic vigour shown in 
that controversy, but as a theologian doubtless the 
ablest of his late age. The Greek language gradually, 
but slowly, degenerated; at length, but not entirely 
till after the fall of Constantinople, it broke up into 
barbarous dialects ; but it gave birth by fusion with 
foreign tongues to no new language productive of nohl^ 
poetry, of oratory, or philosophy. A rude and prema- 
ture reformation, that of Iconoclasm, attempted to over- 
throw the established traditionary faith, but offered 
nothing to supply its place which could either euKghten 
the mind or enthral the religious affections : if 4^Sstroyed 
the images, but it did not reveal the Original Deity, oi 
the Christ in his pure and essential spirituality, Greek 
Christianity remained however, and still, remains, a 
separate and peculiar form of faith : it repudiated all 
the attempts of the feebler sovereigns of the East to 
barter its independence for succour against the formid- 
able Turks : it is still the religion of revived Greece, 
and of the vast Russian empire. 

Latin Christianity, on the other hand, seemed 
iiBUn curls, eudowed with an inexhaustible principle of 
expanding life. No sooner had the Northern 
tribes entered within its magic circle, than they 6ul> 
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mitted to its yoke: and, not content witk thus con- 
quering its Ksqnquerors, it was constantly pushing fOr-' 
ward its own frontier, and advancing into the strongioids 
of Northern Paganism, Gradually it becanae a mo- 
narchy, with all the power of a concentrated idmiiriqii# 
The clergy assumed an absolute despotism over tne 
mind of man: not satisfied with ruling princejsr mA 
kings, themselves became princes and kings. Thejbc 
Drganisation was coincident with the bounds of Chris- 
tendom* they were a second universal magistracy,, 
exercising always equal, asserting, and for a long period 
possessing, superior power to the civil government. 
They had their own jurisprudence — the canon law, — 
co-ordinate with and of equal authority with the Roman 
or the various national codes, only with penalties^ 
infinitely more terrific, almost arbitrarily administered, 
and admitting no exception, not even that of the. greatest 
temporal sovereign. Western Monasticism, in Mn Monas- 
its general character, was not the barren, idly 
laborious or dreamy quietude of the East It was indus- 
trious and productive: it settled colonies, preserved arts 
and letters, built splendid edifices, fertilized deserts. If 
it rent from the world the most powerful minds, having 
trained them bf its stem discipline, it sent them back 
to rule the world. It continually, as it were, renewed 
its youth, and kept up a constant infusion of vigorous 
life, now quickening into enthusiasm, now darkening 
into fanaticism ; and by its perpetual rivalry, stimulating 
the zeal, or supplying the deficiencies of the secular 
clergy. In successive ages it adapted itself to the state 
of the human mind. At first a missionary to barbarous 
nations, it built abbeys, hewed down forest^ cultivated 
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swaiiips, enclosed domains, retrieved or won for civiK-' 
sation tracts which had fallen to waste, or had never 
known culture. With St. Dominic it turned its mis- 
' :$iohary zeal upon Christianity itself, and spread as a 
preaching order throughout Christendom; with. St. 
Francis it became even more popular, and lowered itself 
to the very humblest of manldnd. In Jesuitism it made 
a last effort to govern mankind by an incorporated 
baste. But Jesuitism found it necessary to reject many 
of- the peculiarities of Monasticism : it made itself 
secular to overcome the world. But the compromise 
could not endure. Over the Indians of South America 
alone, but for the force of circumstances, it might have 
been lasting. In Eastern India it became a kind of 
Christian Paganism ; in Europe a moral and religious 
Bationalisra, fatal both to morals and to religion. 

Throughout this period, then, of at least ten centuries, 
Latinchris- Eatiii Christianity was the religion of the 
Western nations of Europe: Latin tl^ reli* 
gious language ; the Latin translation of the Sc^ptures 
the religious code of mankind. Latin .theology was 
alone inexhaustibly prolific, and held wide and unshaken 
authority. On most speculative tenets tliis theology 
had left to Greek controversialists to argue out the 
endless transcendental questions of religion, and con- 
tented herself with resolutely embracing the results, 
which she fixed in her inflexible theory of doctrine. 
The only controversy which violently disturbed the 
Western Church was the practical one, on which the 
East looked almost with indifference, the origin and 
motive principle of human action — grace and free will 
This, from Augustine to Luther and Jansenius, was the 
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mtermmable, still reviving problem* Lat}a Chik^aa 
literature, like (^reek, might have seamed al^capjir to 
haTe passed its meridian after Tertiilliai^, Amr 

orose, and^ high abote all, Augustinel Th<f IgO oC- 
true Latin poetry, no doubt, had long beeh'orerT; pie 
imaginative in Christianity could bnly find its. oxpressioiii 
to some extent in the legend and in the ritual ; but, 
except in a revy few hymns, it was not till out of the 
wedlock of Latin with the Northern tongues, not till 
after new languages had been born in the fifeshness of 
youth, that there were great Christian poets : poets not 
merely writing on religious subjects, but instinct with 
the religious life of Christianity, — Dante, Ariosto, Tasso^ 
Shakspeare, Milton, Calderon, Schiller. But not merely 
did Latin theology expand into another vast and teeming 
period, that of the schoolmen, culminating in Aquinas ; 
but Latin being the common language, thd clergy, the 
only learned body throughout Europe, it was that of 
law in both its branches; of science, of philosophy, 
even of history ; of letters ; in short, of civilisation. 
Latin Christianity, when her time was come,, had her 
great sera of art, not only as the preserver of the 
traditions of Greek and Boman skill in architecture, 
and some of the technical operations in sculpture and 
painting, but original and creative. It was art compre- 
hending architecture, painting, sculpture, and music, 
Christian in its fullest sense, as devoted entirely to 
Christian uses, expressive of Christian sentiments, arising 
out of and kindling in congenial spirits Christian thought 
and feeling. 

The characteristic of Latin Christianity was^ that of 
the old Latin world — a firm and even obstinate adhe* 
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renod to legal form, Aether of traditionary usage or 
itodufftcter statute ; tte strong assertion of, and the 

severe subordination to, authority. Its wildest 
vand most eccentric fanaticism, for the most part, and for 
many centuries, respected external unity. It was the 
,Boman empire, again extended over Europe by an 
tmiversal code and a provincial government; by a 
hierarchy of religious praetors or proconsuls, and a host 
of inferior officers, each in strict subordination to those 
immediately above them, and gradually descending to 
the very lowest ranks of society: the whole with a 
certain degree of freedom of action, but a restrained and 
Hunted freedom, and with an appeal to the spiritual 
Csesar in the last resort. 

Latin Christianity maintained its unshaken dominion 
until, what I venture to call, Teutonic Christianity,'* 
aided by th6 invention of paper and of printing, asserted 
Teutonic independence, threw off the great mass 
Christianity, traditionary religion, and out of the Bible 
summoned forth a more simple faith, which seissed at 
once on the reason, on the conscience, and on the 
passions of men. This faith, with a less perfectly 
organised outward system, has exercised a more pro- 
found moral control, through the sense of strictly 
personal responsibility. Christianity® became a vast 

^ Throughout the world, wherever anity, and indeed Teutonic Christi* 
the Teutonic is the groundwoik of the anity, in its most comprehensive sig- 
language, the Reformation either is, or, nificance, from national episcopal 
as in Southern Germany, has been churches, like that of England, which 
dominant ; wherever Latin, Latin aspires to maintain the doctrines and 
tihnstianity has retained its ascen* organisation oi* the apostolic, or imme- 

diately post-apostolic ages, onward to 
« It is obvious that I use Christi- that dotious and undefinable verge 
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influence working irregularly on ijidividcal mindiif 
rather than a great social system, coerc^ by a oentraj 
supremacy, by an all-embracing spiritual control, and 
held together by rigid usage, or by outwardji iigps of 
common citizenship. Its multiplicity ,ani tariietyii 
rather than its unity, was the manifesfetion cf its 
life ; Of rather its unity lay deeper in its bein^, and 
consisted more in intellectual sympathies, in aflSnitips of 
thought and feeling, of principles and motives, in a 
more remote or rather untraceable kindred through the 
common Father and common Saviour. Ceremonial 
uniformity seemed to retire into subordinate import- 
ance and estimation. Books gradually became, as far 
as the instruction of the human race, a co-ordinate priest- 
hood No longer rare, costly, inaccessible, or unintel- 
ligible, they descended to classes which they had never 
before approached. Eloquence or argument, instead of 
expiring on the ears of an entranced but limited auditory, 
addressed mankind at large, flew through kingdoms, 
crossed 'seas, perpetuated and promulgated themselves 
to an incalculable extent. Individual men could not 
but be working out in their own studies, in their own 
chambers, in their own minds, the great problems of 
faith. The primal records of Christianity, in a narrow 


where Christianity melts into a high 
moral theism, a faith which would 
expand to purer spirituality with less 
distinct dogmatic system ; or that 
which would hardly call itself more 
than a Christian philosophy, a religious 
Rationalism. presume not, neither 
is it the office of the historian, to limit 
the blessings of our religion either in 


this world or the world to come; 
** there is One who will know hii 
own.*’ As an historian 1 can disfran- 
chise none who claim, even on the 
slightest grounds, the privileges and 
hopes of Christianity : repudiate none 
who do not place themselves without 
the pale of believers and woi’shippers 
of Christ, or of God thiough Christ. 
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compass, passed into all the vernaculat languages of the 
world, where they could not be followed by the vast, 
scattered, and ambiguous volumes of tradition. The 
Hergy became less and less a separate body (the 
awakened conscience of men refused to content with 
vicarious religion through them) ; they ceased to be 
the sole arbiters of man’s destiny in another life : they 
|ank back into society, to be distinguished only as the 
models and promotei's of moral and religious virtue, and 
so of order, happiness, pc^ace, and the hope of immor- 
tality. They derived their influence less from a tradi- 
tionary divine commission or vested authority, than 
from their individual virtue, knowledge, and earnest, 
if less authoritative, inculcation of divine truth. Mo- 
nasticism was rejected as alien to the primal religion of 
the Gospel; the family life, the life of the Christian 
. family, resumed its place as the highest state of Chris- 
tian grace and perfection. 

This progressive development of Christianity seems 
Progressive inevitable consequence of man’s progress 
knowledge, and in the more general dis- 
semination of that knowledge. Human 
thought is almost compelled to assert, and cannot help 
asserting, its original freedom. And as that progress is 
manifestly a law of human nature, proceeding from the 
divine Author of our being, this self-adaptation of the one 
true religion to that progress must have the divine sanc- 
tion, and may be supposed, without presumption, to have 
been contemplated in the counsels of Infinite Wisdom. 

The full and more explicit expansion of these views 
on this Avatar of Teutonic Christianity must await its 
proper place at the close of our history. 
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Claudius In Britain. 

Death of Herod. 

Agrippa the Younger In favour with 
ClaudiuR. 

St Paul visits Jerusalem with Bar- 
nabas, 

liberius Alexander, Governor to 
Judea. 

Agrippa the Younger succeeds hia 
uncle, Herod. 

Cumaiius, Govi'mcr" of J\idea. 

Council of Jeru&aleio. 1 Epistle to 
Thessalonians. 

The date ot the "expulsion of the 
Jews (Su<’t. Claud.) uncertain, but 
as Agrippa in lionie was in high 
favour, and would protect the 
Jewish lnter(‘»tB, It was probably 
after his departure from Eome. 

Felix, Governor ot Judea. 2 Epistle 
to Thcssaloniane. 

Paul at Ephesus. 1 Plplstle to Cor. 

At CoiiiiLli. Epistle to Galatians. 

At Corinth Epistle to Eomans. 

Death of Agrippa., 

Paul before Felix, Before Festus. In 
Malta 

Paul in Eome, writes to the Ephesians 

Paul acquitted Epistles to Phllip' 
plans, Colofesians, Philemon. 

Fire of Eome. Persecution of the 
Christians Florus, Governor ot 
Judea. 

Nero goes to Greece. 

Martyrdom of St. Paul-— and of Si 
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Death of Nero, in Juno. 


Capture and destructioa of JeiDi' 
Salem. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Beginning of Roman Christianity. 

Latin Christianity, from its commencement, in its 
Kom*n pon- character, and in all the circumstances of its 

tlfloeit© the _ _ , - . . , 

development, had an irresistible tendency to 
tianity. monarchy. Its capital had for ages been the 
capital of the world, and it still remained that of Western 
Europe, This monarchy reached its height under Hil- 
debrand and Innocent III. ; the history of the Eoman 
Pontificate thus becomes the centre of Latin Christian 
History. The controversies of the East, in which 
Occidental or Eoman Christianity mingled with a lofty 
^^dictation, sometimes so unimpassioned, that it might 
s^em as though the establishment of its own supremacy 
was its ultimate aim — the conversion of the different 
races of Barbarians, who constituted the world of Latin 
Christendom— Monasticism, with the forms which it 
assumed in its successive Orders— the rise and conquests 
of Mohammedanism, with which Latin religion came at 
length into direct eonflict, at first in Spain and Gaul, in 
Sicily and Italy; afterwards when the Popes placed 
themselves at the head of the Crusades, and Islam and 
Latin Christianity might seem to contest the dominion 
of the human race — the restoration of the Western 
empire beyond the Alps — the feudal system of which 
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the Pope aspired to be m it were the spiriin^ Suze^ 
rain — the long and obstinate conflicts wjih the 
power— the origin and tenets of the seoti^ which at- 
tempted to withdraw from the unity of the chmdi, and^ 
to retire into independent communities tha 
struggles of the human mind for freedom witbiif Latin 
Christendom — the gradual growth of Christian 1itei*a- 
ture, Christian art, and Christian philosophy — all thesis 
momentous subjects range themselves as episodes in the 
chronicle of the Roman bishops. Hence oUr history 
obtains that unity which impresses itself upon the, 
attention, and presents the vicissitudes of centuries as a 
vast, continuous, harmonious whole ; while at the same 
tipie it breaks up and separates itself into distindt 
periods, each with its marked events, peculiar character, 
and commanding men. And so the plan of our work 
may, at least, attempt to fulfil the two great functions 
of history, to arrest the mind and carry it on with un* 
flagging interest, to infix its whole course of events on 
the imagination and the memory, as well by its broad 
and definite landmarks, as by the life and reality of its 
details in each separate period. The writer is un- 
feignedly conscious how far his own powers fall below 
the dignity of his subject, below the accomplishment of 
his own conceptions. 

I. — The first of these periods in the histoiy of Latin 
Christianity closes with Pope Damasus and his 

^ rf T. p . . 1 1 . . AJ). 366-401. 

two successors.'* Its age oi total obscurity is 
passed, its indistinct twilight is brightening into open 
day. The Christian bishop is become so important a 
personage in Rome, as to be the subject of profane his- 


* There is another advantage in this is that of Pop ; Sivicius, ilie 8ux)e»ov 
division; ths first authentic decretal of Damasus. 
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tory. His election is & cause of civil strife. CWisti* 
anity more than equally divides the Patriciate, still 
more the people ; it has already ascended the Imperial 
throne. Noble matrons and virgins are becoming the 
vestals of Christian Monasticism. The bitterness of the 
Heathen party betrays a galling sense of inferiority. 
Paganism is writhing, struggling, languishing in its 
death pangs, Christianity growing haughty and wanton 
in its triumph. 

II. — The second ends with Pope Leo the Great. 

Paganism has made its last vain effort, not 
now for equality, for toleration. It has been 
buried under the ruins of the conquered capital. Alaric 
tramples out its last embers. Eome emerges from its 
destruction by the Goths a Christian city. The East 
has wrought out, after the strife of two centuries, the 
dogmatic system of the church, which Eome receives 
with haughty condescension, as if she had imposed it on 
the world. The great Western controversy, Pelagian- 
ism, has been agitated and has passed away, . Preten- 
sions to the successorship of St. Peter are 
' ’ ’ already heard from Innocent I. Claims are 

made at least to the authority of a Western Patriarch. 

In Leo the Great, half a century later,- the 
Pope is not merely the greatest personage in 
Eome, but even in Italy ; he takes the lead as a pacific 
protector against the Barbarians. Leo the Great is 
likewise the first distinguished writer among the 
Popes. 

III. — To the death of Gregory I. (the Great). Chris- 

tianity is not only the religion of the Eoman 
or Italian, but in part of the barl^arian world. 
Now takes place the league of Christianity with Bar- 
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barism* The old Boman letteiH ahd atito die away into 
almost total extinction So fallen is JKoinan litpr|^iii^ 
that Boethius is a great philosopher, GaModorn^ ^ 
great historian, Prudentius, Fortunatui Juveheil£> pm&>% 
poets. The East has made its last effort to ‘finite tl^e 
Christian world under one dominion. Justinkh 
aspired to legislate for Christendom. Monastic 
anity, having received a strong impulse from St. Bepo 
diet, is in the ascendant. Gregory I. as a Pope, and 
as a writer, offers himself as a model of its excellencies 
and defects. 

IV. — To the coronation of Charlemagne as Emperor 
of the West. Mohammed and Mohammedan- 
ism arise. The East and Egypt are severed 

from Greek, Africa and Spain from Latin Christianity. 
Anglo-Saxon Britain, Western and Southern Germany 
are Christian. Iconoclasm in the East finally separates 
Greek and Latin Christianity. The Pope has become 
the great power in Italy. The Gothic kingdom, the 
Greek dominion of Justinian, have passed away. The* 
Pope seeks an alliance against the Lombards with the 
Transalpine kings. Charlemagne is Patrician of Rome 
and Emperor of the West. 

V. — The Empire of Charlemagne. The mingled 
Temporal and Ecclesiastical supremacy of Charlemagne 
breaks up at his death. Under his successors the 
spiritual supremacy, in part the temporal, falls to the 
clergy. Growth of the Transalpine hierarchy. Pope 
Nicholas the First accepts the false decretals. Invasion 
of the Northmen. The dark acres of the 
Papacy lower and terminate in the degrada- 
tion of the Popes into slaves of the lawless Barons of 
the Romagna. 
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VI. — The line of Gerinan Pontiffs. The Transalpine 

powers interpose, rescue the Papacy from its 
’ threatened dissolution, from the hatred and 
contempt of mankind. For great part of a century 
foreign ecclesiastics are seated on the Papal throne. 

VII. — The restoration of the Italian Papacy under 
‘ AD 1061. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand). The Pontificates 

1073 . of his immediate predecessors and successors. 
Now commences the complete organisation of the sacer« 
dotal caste as independent of, and claiming superiority 
to, all temporal powers. The strife of centuries ends in 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy. Berengar disputes 
, Transubstantiation. Urban II. places himself 

A D. 1096. 

at the head of Christendom on the occasion of 
the first Crusade. 

VIII. — Continuation of contest about Investitures. 
Intellectual movement. Erigena. Gotschalk. Anselm. 
The 12th Abelard. Arnold of Brescia. Strong revival 
century. Qf Mouasticism. Stephen Harding. St. Ber- 

’nard. Strife in England for immunities of thp clergy. 
Thomas a Becket. Rise of the Emperors of the line of 
Hohenstaufen. Frederick Barbarossa. 

IX. — Meridian of the Papal power under Innocent 
Prom 1198 Innocent aspires to rule all the kingdoms 

of the West. Latin conquest of Constan- 
tinople. Wars of the Albigenses. St. Dominic. St. 
Francis. 

X. — The successom of Innocent III. wage an inter- 
necine conflict with the Emperors. Fruitless and 
premature attempt at emancipation under Frederick II. 
Gregory IX. Decrctals, the Palladium of the Papal 

1328 - 1238 . power, are collected, completed, promulgated 
as the law of Christendom by Gregory IX. Continued 
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conflict of the Papal and Saoe^dotM against iiia Imperial 
and Secular power. Innocent IV. Pall of )iti 
the House of Hohenstaufen, 

XI. — ^The Empire is crushed and withdraii*}'^ into {til 
Teutonic sphere. The French descend m&> Italy. In 
the Bang of France arises a new adversary to tiie 
Pope. Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII. Bouta^diei 
close the open strife of the temporal and 
spiritual power. 

XII. — The Popes are become the slaves of Prance at 
Avignon. What is called the Babylonian cap- a.d. ms to 
tivity of seventy years. Clement V. abolishes 

the Templars. The Empire resumes its claims on Italy. 
Henry of Luxemburg. Louis of Bavaria. John XXII. 
and the Fraticelli. Rienzi. 

XIII. — ^Restoration to Rome. The great Schism. 
Councils of Pisa, of Constance, of Basil, of Florence — 
the Councils advance a claim to supremacy over the 
Popes. Last attempt to reconcile Greek and Latin 
Christianity. Popes begin to be patrons of Letters and 
Arts. 

XIV. — Retrospect of Mediaeval Ijetters and Aria 
Revival of Greek Letters. 

Conclusion. — Advance of the Reformation. Teu- 
tonic Christianity aspires and begins to divide the world 
with Latin Christianity. 


Like almost all the great works of nature and of 
human power in the material world and in the world of 
man, the Papacy grew up in silence and obscurity. The 
oames of the earlisr Bishops of Rome are known only 
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by liste,® by spurious decrees aid epistles in* 

scribed, centuries later, with their naines; by their 
collision with the teachers of heretical opinions, almost 
all of whom found their way to Rome ; by martyrdoms 
ascribed with the same lavish reverence to those who 
lived under the mildest of the Roman emperors, as well 
m those under the most merciless persecutors/ Yet the 
BSiythic or imaginative spirit of early Christianity has 
either , respected, or was not tempted to indulge its 
creative fertility by the primitive annals of Rome. 
After the embellishment, if not the invention, of St. 
Peter’s Pontificate, his conflict with Simon Magus in the 
presence of the Emperor, and the circumstance of his 
martyrdom, it was content with raising the successive 
bishops to the rank of martyrs without any peculiar 
richness or fulness of legend.^ 


• Tlie catalogue published by Bu- 
cheri us, called also LilxMianus, is gene- 
rally the most accredited. M. Bunsen 
promises a revision of the whole ques- 
tion. (Hippolytus, 1 . 279.) Histori- 
cally the chioiiological discrepancies in 
these lists are of no great inipoitance. 
But it lb remarkable that almost all 
the eailier names aie Gieek ; Clemens, 
Pius, Victor, Cams, aie among the 
very few genuine Roman. 

* In a list of Popes, published by 
Fabricius (Bibliotheca Craeca, xi. p, 
794 ), from St. Petei to Sylvester, 
two unhappy pontiils alone .(who are 
acknowledged to be Gieeks) aie ex- 
cluded from the honours of maityi- 
dotn, Dionysius and Eusebius. It 
might seem that this list was com- 
posed after Greek and Latin Christi- 
anity had become hostile. As an illiis- 
•••tlon o1 the woi thlessiiess of these 


traditions, Telesphorus is reckoned as 
a maityr on the authority of IreuatUl 
(1. II., c. H ; compare note of Fei^ai'w 
dentins). But Telesphorus, was bishop 
of Rome during the leign of Hadrian ; 
his martyrdom is ascribed to the first 
year of Antoninus Pius. Their cha* 
lao-ter, as well as the general voice of 
Christian history (see Hist, of Christi- 
anity, vol, i. p. 151, 15(j), absolves 
these empeiors fiom the charge of 
persecution. 

^ Two lemarkable passages greatly 
w^eaken. or lather utterly destroy the 
authoiity of all the older Roman 
martyrologies. In the book, De libris 
recipiendis, ascribed to the pontificate 
of Damasus, of Horraisdas, more pro- 
bably to that of Gelasius, the caution 
of the Puinaan Church, in not publicly 
reading the martyrologies is highly 
praised, their writers being unknown 
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It would be ^iugtiktly curious and instruc|ive id trace, 
if it were possible, the rise and growth of a4y,|in|ple 
Chrisiian community, more especially tlmt of Rome, 
at once in the whole church, and in the Viym Of the 
bishops ; the first initiatoiy movements in th§ oopg^e^t 
of the world, and of the mistress of the world, hy the 
religion of Christ. How did the Church enlaijg© her 
sphere in Rome? how, out of the population (from a* 
million to a million and a half),^ slowly gather fn ier 
tens, Jnel* hundreds, her thousands of conyeits? By 
what processes, by what influences, by what degrees did 
the Christians creep onward towards dangerous, towards 
equal, towards superior numbers ? How did obscurity ot 
they find access to the public ear, the public 
mind, the public heart? How were they 
looked upon by the government (after the Neronian 
persecution), with wdiat gradations, or alternations of 
contempt, of indifference, of suspicion, of animosity? 
When were they entirely separated and distinguished in 
general opinion from the Jewish communities ? When 


and without authority. Singular! 
cautelH a S. Rom. Ecclesi^ non legun- 
tur, quia et eorum qui conscripsennt 
nomina penitus ignorantur, et ab infi- 
delibus vel idiotis supeiflua aut minus 
apta quam rei ordo fuent esse putan- 
tur . . . . The authors “ Deo magis 
quam homiinbus noti sunt.” Apud 
Mansi, sub Pont. Gelasii, A.D. 492, 
496. Gregory I. makes even a more 
ingenuous confession, that excepting one 
small volume (a calendar, it should 
teem, of the names and days on which 
they were honoured) there were no 
Acts of Maityrs in the archives of the 
Roman See or in the libraiies of Rome, 


Prseter ilia, qu» in ejusdem Eusebii 
libns (doubtless the de Maityr. Palaart. 
of the historian), de gestis sanctorum 
martyrum continentur, nulla in ar- 
chivis hujus nostrai Ecclesice vel in 
Romanse urbis bibliothecis esse cog* 
novi, nisi pauca quad am in uni us co- 
dicis volumine collecta, et seqq» Greg. 
M. Epibt. viii. 29, 

^ Notwithstanding the arguments 
of M. Dureau de la Malle, Mr, Meri- 
vale, and other learned writers who 
have also investigated this subject, I 
still think the estimate of Gibbon ihs 
most probable. 
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did they altogether cease to Judaise? From what 
ordier, from what class, from what race did they chiefly 
make their proselytes ? Where and by what channels 
did they wage their strife with the religion, where with 
the philosophy of the times ? To what extent were they 
permitted or disposed to hold public discussion ? or did 
the work of conversion spread in secret from man to 
DHan? When did their worship emerge from the ob- 
scurity of a private dwelling ; or have its edifices, like 
^e Jewish synagogues, recognised as sacred fanes? 
Were they, to what extent, and how long, a people 
dwelling apart within their own usages, and retiring 
from social communion with their kindred, and with the 
rest of mankind ? 

Borne must be imagined in tlie vastness and multi- 
formity of its social condition, the mingling and con- 
fusion of races, languages, conditions, in order to conceive 
the slow, imperceptible, yet continuous aggression of 
Christianity. Amid the affairs of the universal empire, 
the perpetual revolutions, which were constantly calling 
up new dynasties or new masters over the world, the 
pomp and state of the Imperial palace, the commerce, 
the business flowing in from all parts of the world, the 
bustle of the Basilicas or courts of law, the ordinary 
religious ceremonies, or the more splendid rites on signal 
occasions, which still went on, if with diminishing con- 
course of worshippers, with their old sumptuousness, 
magnificence, and frequency, the public games, the 
theatres, the gladiatorial shows, the Lucullan or Apician 
banquets, — Christianity was gradually withdrawing from 
the heterogeneous mass some of all orders, even slaves, 
out of the vices, the ignorance, the misery of that cor- 
rupted social system. It was ever instilling feelings 
of humanity yet unknown or coldly commended by an 
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impotent philosophy, among men and women, 
infant ears had been habituated to the sbiie&s of iyipg 
gladiators ; it was giving dignity to minds pirnstrated by 
years, almost centuries, of degrading despotism f it 
nurturing purity and modesty of manners in afti 
able state of depravation ; it was enshrining the niatrlagb 
bed in a sanctity long almost entirely lost, and 
ling to a steady warmth the domestic affections ; it was 
substituting a simple, calm, and rational faith and wor- 
ship for the worn out superstitions of heathenism ; gently 
establishing in the soul of man the sense of immortality, 
till it became a natural and inextinguishable part of his 
moral being- 

The dimness and obscurity which veiled the growing^ 
church, no doubt threw its modest conceal- obscurity ot 
ment over the person of the Bishop. He was 
but one man, with no recognised function, in the vast 
and tumultuous population. He had his unmarked 
dwelling, perhaps in the distant Transteverine region, or 
in the then lowly and unfrequented Vatican. By the 
vulgar, he was beheld as a Jew, or as belonging to one 
dif those countless Eastern religions, which, from the 
eommencement of the Empire, had been flowing, each 
with its strange rites and mysteries, into Rome. The 
Emperor, the Imperial family, the court favourites, the 
military commanders, the Oonsulars, the Senators, the 
Patricians by birth, wealth or favour, the Pontiffs, the 
great lawyers, even those who ministered to the public 
pleasures, the distinguished mimes or gladiators, when 
they appeared in the streets, commanded more public 
attention than the Christian Bishop, except when sought 
out for persecution by some politic or fanatic Emperor* 
Slowly, and at long intervals, did the Bishop of Borne 
emerge to dangerous eminence. Yet, was there not 
more real greatness, a more solemn testimony to his 
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faith in Christ, in this calm and steadfast patience which 
awaited the tardy accomplishment of the divine pro- 
mises, than if, as he is sometimes described by the fond 
reverence of later Roman writers, he had already laid 
claim to supreme power over expanding Christianity, or 
had been held of sufficient importance to be constantly 
exposed to death ? The Bishop of Rome could not but 
be conscious that he was chief minister in the capital of 
the world of a religion which was confronting Paganism 
in all its power and majesty. His faith was constantly 
looking forward to the time, when (if not anticipated by 
the more appalling triumph at the coming of Christ in 
Hits glory) that vast fabric of idolatry, in its strength 
and wealth, hallowed by the veneration of ages, with all 
its temples, pomps, theatres, priesthood, its crimes and 
its superstitions, and besides this, all the wisdom of the 
philosophic aristocracy, would crumble away; and the 
successor of the Galilean fisherman or the persecuted 
Jew be recognised as the religious sovereign of the 
Christianised city. The peaceful head of a small com- 
munity (small comparatively with the believer® in the 
old religions or the believers in none), even though, like 
the Apostle, he may have had some converts in high 
places, “ in Ca*sar’s household,” yet who had no doubt 
in the future universality of Cliristianity, and who was 
content to pursue his noiseless course of beneficence and 
conversion, is a nobler example of true Christianity, 
than he who, in the excitement of opposition to power, 
and in the absorbing but brief agony of martyrdom, laid 
down his life for the Cross. 

Christianity, indeed, might seem, even from the first, 
perBeoution disdained obscurity — to have sprung 

ofxero. Qp ha,Ye been forced into terable noto^ 

riety in the Neronian persecution and the subsequent 
martyrdom of one at least, according to the vulgar tra- 
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dition, of its twp great Apostips. Wbat caprice of 
cruelty directed the attention of Nero to the Chridtiaiis, 
and made him suppose them victims important enough 
to glut the popular indignation at the burning of Eome, 
it is impossible to determine : (the author lias* 
on a bold conjecture, and adheres to liisi own par‘%<io3t)*^ 
The cause and extent of the Domitian per- 
secution is equally obscure. The son of Ves- 
pasian was not likely to be merciful to any connected 
with the 'fanatic Jews. Its known victims were of the 
imperial family, against whom some crime was neces- 
sary, and an accusation of Christianity served the end.*^ 
At the commencement of the second century, under 
Traian, persecution against the Christians is Uoman ‘ 

• • i ^mi ^ 1 /r p 1 Church under 

raging in the hast. That, however (1 feel Tr*oan. 
increased confidence in the opinion), was a local, or 
rather Asiatic persecution, arising out of the vigilant 
and not groundless apprehension of the sullen and 
brooding preparation for insurrection among the whole 
Jewish race (with whom Eoman terror and hatred still 
confounded the Christians), which broke out in the 
bloody massacres of Gyrene and Cypiiis, and in the final 
rebellion, during the reign of Hadrian, under Barcho- 
chebas. But while Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, is carried 
to Eome to sufler martyrdom, the Eoman community is 
in peace, and not without influence. Ignatius entreats 
his Eoman brethren not to interfere with injurious kiud* 
ness between himself and his glorious death.“^ 


i Hist, of Christianity, i. p. 456. iKKAjjatais Kal iyr4K\ofj.ai ira<riy Hr, 
^ Ibid., ii. p. 11. iy4t> l/cd>y vir4p 0go6 h,'tcoBv4\<rKm^ 

* ^o^ovjAcu yhp r^v {ffx&p ^yav^v, idvirep' (ifieis fiil Ka)\4&nr4 

fjLt aBiK‘i)cn}f 6fjup yhp IlapaKaKv jUt) (4y) evvaltif 

iirriv h BeKere •Kotrjo'at . — dKalp^ y4vri(rBe fioi . . fCoipus Ig- 

p. 41, 'E-yfit; ypd<pM vdarais rats natjauum a Cuieton, p. 45. I quote 
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The of the Eoman community, and theix 

lavish Christian use of their wealth, by contributing to 
the wants of foreign churches, at all periods, esp^ally 
in times of danger and disaster (an ancient usage which 
lasted till the time of Eusebius), testifies at once to 
their flourishing condition, to their constant communica- 
tion with more distant parts of the empire,^ and thus 
incidentally, perhaps, to the class, the middle or mer- 
cantile class, which formed the greater part of the 
believers, 

' But the history of Latin Christianity has not begun. 
chtir(Shof For some considerable (it cannot but be an 
Home Greek, indefinable) part of the three first centuries, 
the Church of Kome, and most, if not all the churches 
of the West, were, if we may so speak, Greek religious 
colonies. Their language was Greek, their organisation 
Greek, their writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek; 
and many vestiges and traditions show that their ritual, 
their Liturgy was Greek. Through Greek the com- 
munication of the churches of Kome and of the West 
was constantly kept up with the East; and through 
Greek every lieresiarch, or his disciples, having found 
his way to Kome, propagated, with more or less success, 
his peculiar doctrines. Greek was the commercial 
language throughout the empire ; by which the Jews, 
before the destruction of their city, already so widely 


Mr. Curet.on’tt Syriac Ignatius, not 
feeling that the larger copies have 
equal historical authority. 

“ The first notice of this is in the 
latter half of the second ceutuiy, dur- 
ing the bishopric of Soter, either 173- 
177, or 168-176, as appears from the 
letter of Dionysius of Corinth, 

l6os ^cttI rovTo. 


He calls it also varpnrap<iSoTOP 
^Bos. — Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. It con- 
tinued during the Decian persecution ; 
Syria and Arabia are described as re- 
joicing in the bounty of Rome. H. E. 
vii. 5. Eusebius himself speaks of it 
as lasting to his time, rb 
TOO K<t$’ Tip.as bioryjaoo ipvhaXBip 
' Votfialtap iBoin 
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likseminatedi iliratigb. the world, and altogether engaged 
in commerce, carried on their afifairs.*" Tlb«| Greek Old 
Testament was* read in the synagogues of the fomgn 
Jews. The churches, formed sometimes on the founda- 
tion, to a certain extent on the model, of the syna- 
gogues, would adhere for some time, no doubt, to “their 
language. The Gospels and the Apostolic writings, so 
soon as they became part of the public worship, woijid 
be read, as the Septuagint was, in their original tongue. 
All the Christian extant writings which appeared in 
Rome and in the West are Greek, or were originally 
Greek, ^ the Epistles of Clement, the Shepherd of Her-^ 
mas, the Clementine Recognitions and Homilies; the 
works of Justin Martyr, down to Caius and Hippo! ytus 


® At the commsncement of the 
BGcoiid ceutuiy, from the time of the 
great peace, whicli followed the vic- 
tories of Trajan, and whi« h, with some 
exceptions, occujiied the whole leigns 
of Hadiiau, Antoninus Piuh, Marcus 
Aurelius, till the Marcomanmc war; 
when the Ceesars had become cosmo- 
politan sovereigns of the Roman Em- 
pire, rather than emperois of Rome; 
Greek, in letters, appears to have as- 
sumed a complete ascendancy. Greek 
literature has the names of Plutarch, 
Appian, Arrian, Herodian (the his- 
torian', Lucian, PaUsanias, Dion Cas- 
sius, Galen, Sextus Empiricus, Epic- 
tetus, Ptolemy. The Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius wiote his philosophy in Greek. 
The poets, such as they were, chiefly 
of the didactic class, Oppian, Nicander, 
are Greeks. (See, in Fynes Clinton’s 
Appendix to Fasti Roma.*!, the cata- 
logue of Greek authors.) Latin lite- 
fature might seem to hive beex In a 
VOL. L 


state of suspended animation after 
Quintilian, the Pl'nys, and Tacitus. 
Not merely are there no write’*.* of 
name who have survived^ out there 
hardly seem to have been any. From 
Juvenal to Claudian there is scarcely a 
poet. The fragments of Fronto, lately 
di’scovered, do not make us wish for 
more of a writer who had gi eater 
fame than most of his day. ApuleiiVs 
was an African. 

Jurisprudence alone maintained the 
dignity and dominion of Latin. The 
gieat lawyers, Ulpian, Paulus, and 
their colleagues, are the only famous 
writers. Latin law alone, of Latin 
letters, was studied in the schools of 
the East. The Greek writers of the 
day were many of them ignorant of 
Latin. 

P Uebrigens war die Griechische 
Sprache noch fast die ehixige Kircheu- 
sprache. Gieseier, i. p. 203. (Com* 
pare the passage.) 
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the Mthor of the Eefutation of All Heresies. Tlxe 
ius of^Minucius Felix,** and the Treatise of Nova^ 
tian on the Trinity, are the earliest known works of 
Latin Christian literature which came from Rome. So 
was it too in Gaul : there the first Christians were settled 
clxiefly in the Greek cities, which owned Marseilles as 
their parent, and which retained the use of Greek as 
their vernacular tongue. Irenseus wrote in Greek ; the 
account of the Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne is in Greek. 
Vestiges of the old Greek ritual long survived not only 
ill Borne, but also in some of the Gallic churches. The 
Kyrie eleison still lingers in the Latin service.’* The 
singular fact related by the historian Sozomen, that, for 
the first centuries, there was no public preaching in 
Borne, here finds its explanation. Greek was the 
ordinary language of the community, but among the 
believers and worsliippcrs may have been Latins, who 
understood not, or understood imperfectly, the Greek. 
The Gospel or sacred writings were explained according 
to the capacities of the persons present. Hippo! ytus 


^ Some place the Octavius la the 
leign of Maicus Auichus, otheis be- 
tween Tcitnlhan and < ypiJan. Oiese- 
ler, note, p 207. 

^ Martene, de Antiquis Ecclesiae 
vitibus, 1 . p. 102. he quotes the 
anonymous Turoinus. Nos canimiis 
illud Oraec^ juxta morem antiquum 
Itomanas ecclesias, cui tarn Or»ci quam 
Latiui Kolebanl antvquitus d^’serviie, et 
a Grspcis habitabatur maxima pars 
ItalisB, et seqq, 'this is evidence for 
the Church of Tours. It is by no 
means clear when the Latin service 
began, even in Rome. Theie is much 
fiiiiher illustration of the co-existence 
ttf tJie Latin and Gi eek sei vice in liie 


West, to a late iieriod. Comjiare 
Martene, ni, 35. The Epistle and 
Gospel weie read in both languages tt 
a late peiiod. Mabillon, Iter Italicum, 
li. pp. 168 and 453. In Southern 
Gaul Latin had not entiiely dispcKs- 
sessed Greek m the fifth century; 
Greek was still spoken by part of the 
population of A lies, (See Fauriel, 
Gaule Mendionale, i. p. 432.) A 
Saint Maitial de Limoges on chantait 
en Grec dans le x. si^cle k la Messe du 
jour de la Penteedte le Gloria, le 
Sanctus, I’Agnus, &c. €e fait est 
etahli par un MS, de L'l Bibhothbqu* 
Royale, 4° 4458. Jourdam, Traduo* 
tions d’Arjstote, p. 44, 
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indeed composed, probably delivered, bomilies px fifreek, 
in imitation of Origen, who, when at Borne, may have 
preached in Greek; and this is spoken of as i&cmiMhihg 
new. Pope Leo I. was the first ceJebrht^ 

Latin preacher, and liis brief and emphatic ; . 
sermons read like the first essays of a rude and untried 
cdoqnence; rather than the finished compositions :whicjh 
would imply a long study and cultivation of pulifit 
oratory. Compare them with Chrysostom.® 

Africa,*^ not Rome, gave birth to Latin Cltristianity 
Tertullian was the first Latin writer, at least AfiJca parent 
the first who commanded the public ear ; and cbustiaiuty. 
there is strong ground for supposing that, since Ter- 
tullian quotes the sacred writings perpetually and 
copiously, the earliest of those many Latin versions 
noticed by Augustine and on which Jerome grounded 
his Vulgate, were African." Cyprian kept up the tra- 


• In Rome neither the Bibhop nor 
any else publicly pi cached to the 
people, oi/TC Sc 6 ^TriaKOTros oijre 
a\\6s Tis ^udaBe i-ir' iKK\7j(rias 
Siddo-Ket. H. E. vn. 19. In Alex- 
andna the Bishop alone preached. 
Compare Bunsen’s Hyipolytus, vol. i. 
p. 318. 

* Of Africa Greek was the geneial 
h\nguage no fuithei East than the 
Cyrenaica; westward the old Punic 
language pi’evailed, even where the 
Roman conquerors had superinduced 
Latin. Even Tertullian wiote also in 
(Reek. Latinfe quoqiic ostendam vii- 
gines nostras velari opoiteie. (De 
Virgin, vcland.) Sed et huic mateiicC 
propter suaviludios nostros Gracoo 
quoqne stylo satisfecimus. De Coron. 
Mil. Vi, 


® Vetus haec interpretatio vix dubi- 
tari potest quin inter earn gentem 
quic Grascaj linguoe minimfe penta 
esset, nata fuerit, hoc est in Afric4. 
Lachman, Pref. in Nov. Test. Each- 
man quotes a learned Dissertation of 
Cxidmal WisemaQ as conclusive on 
this point. Tn this Disseitation (re^ 
printed in his Essays, London, 1854) 
the author ventures on the forlorn 
hope of the vindication of the dis* 
puted text m St. John’s Epistle. I 
can only express my surprise that so 
acute a water should see any foice in 
such arguments. But the Dissertation 
on African Latmity appeai-s to m« 
valuable, scbolarlike, and sound. The 
dubious passage of St, Augustine, on 
which alone lests the tradition nf fn« 
Veitiio /taldi J would lead, after 

D 2 
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ditiOQ of ecclesiastical Latin. Amobius, too, was an 
African* 

Thus the Eoman church was but one of the con- 
charch of federation of Greek religious republics, founded 
ifThrUten® by Christianity. As of Apostolic origin, still 
more as the church of the capital of the world, 
it was, of course, of paramount dignity and importance. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the height at which Eome, 
-before the foundation of Constantinople, stood above the 
other cities of the earth ; the centre of commerce, the 
(lentre of affairs, the centre of empire. The Christians, 
like the rest of mankind, were constantly ebbing and. 
flowing out of Eome and into Eome, The church of 
the capital could not but assume something of the 
dignity of the capital ; it was constantly receiving, as it 
were, the homage of all the foreign Christians, who, 
from interest, business, ambition, curiosityj either visited 
or took up their residence in the Eternal City. 

The Eoman Church, if it had become prematurely 
Latin, would have been isolated and set apart from the 
rest of Christendom ; remaining Greek, it became also 
the natural and inevitable centre of Christianity. The 
public documents of the Christian world spoke through- 
out the same language; no interpretation was neces- 


Bentley, as Bishop Marsh and most of 
the later biblical scholars, Ilia , — 
Marsh’s Introduction, note, vol. ii. p. 
b:i3. 

I ^\ould suggest, as a curious inves- 
tigation, if it has not yet been exe- 
cuted by any competent scholar (which 
I presume not to assert), a critical 
comparison of the Latinity of the old 
vmiou, as published by ^batier, and j 


even of the Vulgate, with the Latin of 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Apuleius of Ma- 
daura, and other African writers. 

* Mmucius Felix, Amobius, Lac- 
tantius are to the Greek divines what 
Cicero was to the Greek philosopher 
— ^writers of popular abstracts in that 
which in his hands was, in theirs as* 
pired to be, ekgant Latin. 

1 
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I. HOME THte CENTRE OF OHElST£N]K)M. 

eary between the East and the Wegt^ T<> the unity 
of the Church this was of infinite importance. . The 
Uoman Christians and their Bishop wCite eohsiltuted 
guardians and protectors of what may b^' c«|ll©d the 
public interests of Christianity. In Rome 1tey,beh^ld, 
or had the earliest intelligence of, every revolutien*^ in 
the empire ; they had the first cognisance of all the 
perial edicts which might affect the brethren. On them, 
even if they had no access to the counsels or to the 
palace of the Emperor, on their influence, on their con- 
duct, might in some degree depend the fate of Chris- 
tendom, They were in the van, the first to foresee the 
threatened persecution, the first to suffer. The Bishop 
of Rome, so long as the Emperor ruled in Rome, was at 
once in the post of the greatest distinction, and in that of 
the greatest difficulty and danger. Q'he Christian world 
would look with trembling interest on his conduct, as 
his example might either glorify or disgrace the Church ; 
on his prudence or his temerity, on his resolution or on his 
weakness, might depend the orders despatched to every 
prefect dr proconsul in the Empire. Local oppressions 
or local persecutions would be confined to a city or a pro- 
vince ; in Rome might be the signal for general pro- 
scription. The eyes of all Christendom must thus have 
constantly been fixed on Rome and on the Roman 
Bishop. 

But if Rome, or the Church of Rome, was thus the 
centre of the more peaceful influences of Christianity, 
and of the hopes and fears of the Christian world, it was 

no less inevitablv the chosen battle field of her civil 

•/ 


7 As lat« MS th« middle of the third 
oeutury, after the Novatian schism. 
Pope Cornelius writes in Greek to 
Pabiue of Antioch. Eusebius records 


as something new and eictraordinai^ 
that letters from Cyprian to tin 
Asiatic bishops aie in JLatia. H. Eg 
vi, 43, 
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wars ; and Christianity has ever more faithfully recorded 
^Jentreof dissensioBS than her conquests. In Borne 

which distracted the infant coin* 

^ munity reached its height; nowhere do the 
Jiidaising tenets seem to Lave been more obstinatej^ 
or to have held so long and stubborn a conflict with 
more full and genuine Christianity. In Rome every 
heresy, almost every lieresiarch, found welcome recep- 
tion^ All new o]Mnioiis, all attempts to harmonise 
Christianity with the tenets of the Greek philosophers, 
with the Oriental religions, the Cosmogonies, the Theo- 
phanies, and Mysteries of the East, were boldly agi- . 
About tated, either by the authors of the Gnostic 
A.i>. 140 . gygtenis or by their disciples. Valentinus the 
Alexandrian was himself in Rome, so also was Marcion 
of Sinope. The Phrygian Montaims, with his pro- 
])hetesses, Priscilla and Maximilla, if not present, had 
their sect, a powerful sect, in Ronle and in Africa. In 
Koine their convert, for a time at least, was the Pope ; 
in Africa, Tertullian. Somewhat later, the precursors 
of the great Trinitarian controversy came from all 
quarters. Praxeas, an Asiatic; Theodotus, a Byzan- 
tine ; Artemon, an Asiatic ; Noetus, a Smyrniote, at 
least his discijdes, the Deacon Epigeries and Cleoraenes, 
taught at Rome. Sabellius, from ITolemais in Cyrene, 
appeared in person ; his opinions took their full develop- 
ment in Rome. Not only do all these controversies 
betray the inexhaustible fertility of the Greek or Eastern 
imagination, not only were they all drawn from Greek 
or Oriental doctrines, but they must have been still 
agitated, discussed, ramified into their parts and divi* 
sions, through the versatile and subtile Greek. They 
were all strangers and foreigners ; not one of all 
these systems originated iu Rome, in Italy, or in 





On all these opinions the Bishop of Rome wm 
almost compelled to sit in judgment; lie must recede or 
reject, authorise or condemn ; he was a proselyte, whom 
it would be the ambition of all to gain. No one unfamiliar 
with Greek, no one not to a great extent Greek by birtli, 
by education, or by habit, could in any degree compre- 
hend the conflicting theories. 

The Judaising opinions, combated by St Paul injjiiff 
epistle to the Bomans, maintained their ground 
among some of the Roman Christians for above 
a century or more after that Apostle’s death. 'A re- 
markable monument attests their power and yitality* 
There can be slight doubt that the author of that sin- 
gular work, commonly called the Clementina, The cie* 
was a Roman, or rather a Greek domiciled in ^ 
Rome.* Its origin is almost proved by the choice of 
the hero in this earliest of religious romances. Clement, 
M'ho sets forth as a heathen philosopher in search of 
truth, becomes the companion of St. Peter in the East, 
the witness of his long and stubborn strife with his 
great adversary, Simon the Magician ; and if the letter 
prefixed to the work be a genuine part of It,^ becomes 


■ A passage of Aulus Gellius illus- 
trates the conscious inadequacy of the 
Liitin to express, notwithstanding the 
innovations of Cicero, the finer distinc- 
tions of the Greek philosophy; Haec 
Favorinum diceiitem audivi Grseefi. 
oratione, cujus sententias, quantum 
meminisse potui, i-etuli, Anioenitates 
voro el copias ubertatesque verborum, 
Latina omiiis facundia vix quidem in- 
dispisdi potuent. Koct. Att. xii. Fa- 
vormus, of the time of Hadrian, was a 


native of Ailes in Gaul. 

■ This is the unanimous opinion of 
those who, in later days, have ciiti- 
cally investigated the Olemeiitma — 
Schlieman, Neander, Baur, Gieselor. 

KX-fifiijs 'PufjLalos & v, in init. 
This does not prove much. 

** I entertain some doubt on this 
point. A good critical edition of this 
work, in its v'aricus forms, is much to 
be desiied.* 


* There arc now tw o good editions of th<‘ Clementina— I by fSchwegler, Stutgard, 1 S ' t s 
2 The last and best, by Dressel, (iottlngeu, 1853; besides, 3. The l^iin translation ot 
Uufinus, by Gersdorf, l^ieipsic, 1838. 
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the successor of St. Peter in the see of Eome. It beans 
in its front, and throughout, the character of a romance : 
it can hardly be considered even as mythic history. Its 
groundwork is that so common in the latest Greek and 
in the Latin comedy, and in the Greek novels ; adven* 
tiires of persons cast away at sea, and sold into slavery ; 
lost children by strange accident restored to their 
j^ents, husbands to their wives; amusing scenes in 
wil|t we may call the middle or mercantile life of the 
tiines. It might seem borrowed, in its incidents, from a 
play of Plautus or Terence, or from their originals; 
a kind of type of the ^thiopics of Bishop Heliodorus, 
or the Clnerea and Callirhoe. The religious interest is 
still more remarkable, and no doubt faithfully repre- 
sents the views and tenets of a certain sect or class of 
Cliristians. It is the work of a Judaising Christian, 
according to a very peculiar form of Ebionitism.® The 
scene is chiefly laid in Palestine and its neighbourhood, 
its original language is Greek. Tiie views of the author 
as to the rank, influ^mce, and relative position of the 
Apostles, is among its most singular characteristics. 
So far from ascribing any primacy to St, Peter, though 
St. Peter is throughout the leading personage, James, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, is the acknowledged head of 
Christendom, the arbiter of Christian doctrine, the 
Bishop of Bishops, to whom Peter himself bows with 
submissive reverence. Of any earlier visits of Peter to 
Eome the author is ignorant. Clement encounters the 
Apostle in Palestine; in Palestine or in the East is 
carried on the whole strife with Simon Magus. Yet 
Peter is the Apostle of the Gentiles, to Peter tlie 
heathens owe their Christianity. More than this, there 


This is abundtuitly proircd by Schlicaaan and by Keander 
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4 bitter batrad to St Paul, whicli betraya itself in 
brief, eovert, sarcastic allusion, not to be mistaken in its 
object or aim/ The whole purpose of the.w^k^is to 
assert a Petrine, a Judaising, an anti-Paldine Chris- 
tianity. The Grospel is but a republication of tbe Law, 
tlmt is, the pure, genuine, origin^ Law, which ein^tfe(| 
from God. God is light, his Wisdom or his Spirit {thw 
are identified and are both the Son of God) has dwelt 
in different men, from Adam to Jesus. The whtd^ 
world is* one vast system of Dualisms, or Antagonisms* 
The antagonism of Simon Magus to St. Peter is chiefly 
urged in the Clementine homilies ; but there are mani- 
fest hints, more perhaps than hints, of a second an- 
tagonism between Peter and Paul, the teacher of 
Christianity with the Law, and the teacher of Chris- 
tianity without the Law. Here then is the representa- 
tive of what can scarcely be supposed an insignificant 
party in Eome (the various forms, reconstructions, and 
versions in which the Clementina appear, whole, or in 
fragments, attest their wide-spread popularity) who does 
not scruple to couple fiction with the most sacred names. 
Of the whole party it must have been the obvious inte- 
rest to exalt St. Peter, to assert him as the founder, the 
Bishop of the true Churcli in Eome ; and it is certainly 
singular that in all the early traditions, which are more 
than allusions to St, Peter at Eome, Simon Magus 
appears as his shadow. Has, then, the myth grown out 


* In the letter of St, Peter, riph 
yhp rwv kirh iOywiff r6 Hi ifiov 
v6p.ifJL0V inreHoKlpairay K'fipvyfjia, 
rod ix^ pov &y0p(&7rov &v o fx 6 y 
riva Kal <f>\vap(&H‘n vpoarriKdfityoi 
HiHcuTKaKkuf, If we could doubt that 


here St. Paul, not Simon Magus is 
meant, the allusions xi, 35, xvii, 19, 
and elsewheie, to the very acts ani 
words of St. Paul are conclusive* 
Compare Schlieman, Die Clementine 
74, 96, 534, &c. 
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of the pure fiction, Or is the fiction but an expansion of 
the myth?® ' , 

At all events these works are witnesses to the perpe^ 
tuity and strength, to a late period, of these Judaising 
opinions in Rome/ Their fictitious form in no way 
invalidates their authority as expressing living opinions 
tenets and sentiments. If not Roman (I have slight 
doilbt on this head), there is an attestation to the wid(# 
^|g^ad oppugnancy of a Petrine and a Pauline party ; 
16 strong divergence of opinion as to the relative rank 
and dignity of the Apostles. 

Out of the antagonism between Judaic and anti- Judaic 
controvprsy Christianity arose the first conflict, in which 
about Easter. Bisliop of Romc, as the leader of a great 
part of the Christian confederation, assumed unwonted 
authoi’ity. Difference of opinion did not necessarily 
lead to open strife — from difference of observance it was 
unavoidable. The controversy about the tim® 

A«D. 109. ^ 

of keeping Easter, or rather the Paschal 
Feast, had slept frpm the days of Polycarp’ and Ani- 
cetus of Rome. Towards the close of the second cen^ 
tury it broke out again. Rome, it is remarkable, now 
held the anti- Judaic usage of the variable feast, and iu 
this concun’ed with the churches of Palestine, Of Cfesarea, 
and Jerusalem. These were chiefly of Gentile descent, 
and probably from near neighbourhood to the Jews 
were most averse to the usages of that hostile and 

• strictly spoaking tlie authority the first distinct as<;eition of St. Pete? 
for Simon Magus being at Home is in Rome. Euseb. H. E. ii. 13, 14. 
earlier than that for St. Peter. The Schlicman assljins the Recognitfoni 
ramous passage of Justin Martyi on to some time between 212 and 230 — 
the inscription Seuioni Sartco, is about the Clementina, no doubt, are of an 
twenty years older than the Epistle of earlier' date, p. 327, et seqa. 
Dionysius of Coiinth (a.D. 171), — 



I. conthovuest movt eaisteib. 4d 

odiotiS mce* The Asiatic churches had adher^ to ihe 
ancient Jewish custom, the observance of tlie 14th 
of the month (Nisan). The controversy ^neem®, bare 
been awakened in Eome by one Blastus/ denoiipceil'^aa 
endeavouring secretly to enslave the Church to Judaism. 
The Bishop Victor deposed the obstinate schis- ' 

matic from the Bora an Presbytery. But the * ’ * 

strife was not confined to Eome. The Asiatic ^Ghris*- 
tians, under Polycrates of Ephesus, maintained their 
own, the* Judaic usage, sanctioned, as was asserted; by. 
the martyr Polycarp, by Philip the Deacon, and even 
by St. John. Victor, supported by the Bishops, Theo- 
philus of the Palestinian Caesarea, by Narcissus of 
Jerusalem, by some in Pontus, in Osroene, in Gaul, and 
by Bacchylides of Corinth, peremptorily demanded a 
Council to judge the Asiatic Bishops; threatened or 
actually pronounced a disruption of all communion with 
those who presumed to maintain their stubborn differ* 
ence from himself and the rest of the Christian world.^ 
The strife was appeased by the interposition of Jrenaeus, 
justly, according to the Ecclesiastical historian, called a 
IVlan of Peace. Irenaeus was Bishop of Vienne in Gaul ; 
and so completely is Christianity now one world, that 
a Bishop of Gaul allays a feud in -which the Bishop of 
Eome is in alliance with the Bishops of Syria and 
of the remoter East, against those of Asia Minor, 
Africa does not look with indifference on the contro- 
versy. Irenams had already written an epistle to 
Blastus in Eome, reproving him as author of the schism : 
he now wrote to the Bishop Victor, asserting the right 

® Est praeteiea his omnibus Blastus Hceiet. TJiis is from an addition, 
accedens, qui Jatenter Judaismum vult probably an ancient one, to tlie ti'eatisf 
introducere. Pascha enira dicit non of Tei-tullian. 
aliter custodiendum esse nisi secunaum ** Euseb. H. E. v, 15. 
legem Moysi xiiii mensis. — Proiscript. 
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cf the Churched to maintain their own usages on such 
points, and recommending a milder tone on these cere- 
monial questions.* 

It was not till the Council of Nicsea that Christendom 
acquiesced in the same Paschal Cycle. 

The reign of Commodus, commencing with the last 
twenty years of the second century, is an epoch 
in the history of Western Christendom. The 
between the Judaising and anti-Judaising parties 
w in Rome seemed to expire with the controversy about 
faster. The older Gnostic systems of Yalentiniis and 
Marcion had had their day. Montanism was expelled, 
from Rome to find refuge in Africa. In Africa Latin 
Christianity began to take its proper form in the writ- 
ings of Tertullian. Rome was absorbed in the inevit- 
able disputes concerning the Divinity of the Saviour, 
the prelude to the great Trinitarian controversy. The 
Bishops of Rome, Eleutherius, still more Victor, and at 
the commencement of the third century Zephyrinus 
and Callistiis, before dimly known by scattered allusions 
iu Tertullian and Eusebius, and still later writers, have 
suddenly emerged into light in the contemporary work, 
justly, to all appearance, attributed to Hippolytus 
Bishop of Portus.*^ 


* The Latin book abcribed to Nova- 
tan, against tlie Jewish distinctioa of 
meats, shows Judaism stiil struggling 
within the church on its “most vital 
peculiarities. The author of this tract 
wrote al>o against circumcision and 
the Jewish Sabbath. 

•* The Chevalier Bunsen’s very 
learne<i work has proved the author- 
fcilup of HippolytUh to my full satisfac- 
tion— so likewise Dr. Words wortli — 
Uippoiytus. 1 have also read the 


* Hijipolytus und Kallistus* by J, Bol- 
linger, the church historian ; I must say 
with no conviction but of the author’s 
learningand ingenuity. Itappeais to me 
that M, Bollinger’s arguments against 
M. Bunsen (e. g. from the Ignorance of 
Bt. Jerome) are quite as fatal to his 
own theory. I still think it most 
probable that Hippolytus was Bishop 
of Portus, and that these suburbioarian 
bishops fbnued or were part of ft 
kind of presbyteiy or college with the 
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The diristians from the death' of S£. Anteling 
tbroughonl the reign of Comniodus, > etijoyed 
undisturbed peace with the civil govemmentJ” ‘ * 

But many of the victims of the pereecttfioB.^ h®4<sf 


bishops of Rome. I hardly understand 
how those (seven) bishops (the cardi- 
nal-bishops) can have gained their pe- 
culiar relation to Rome, in later times, 
without any earlier tradition in their 
favour. Tlift loose language of later 
Gieek writeis might easily make of a 
bishop, a member of such a Pi esbytery, 
a bishop in Rome, or even of Rome. 
More than one, at least, of these 
writers calls Hippolytus Bishop of 
Portus : and hence, too, he may have 
been sometimes described as Pres- 
byter. 

Portus, there can be no doubt, was 
a very considerable town ; but a new 
and flourishing haven cannot have 
grown up at the mouth of the Tiber, 
after half, at least, of the commeioe 
and concouwe of strangers had de- 
serted Rome, atler the foundation of 
Constantinople, and during the Bar- 
^rian invasions. Bifk’^nhead would 
not have risen to rival Liverpool ex- 
cepting in a most prosperous state of 
English trade. 

I cannot but regret that M. D61- 
linger’s book, so able, and m some re- 
spects so instructive, should be written 
with such a resolute (no doubt con- 
scientious) deteimination to make out 
a case. It might well be entitled Apo- 
logia pro Callisto; and 1 must pre- 
sume to say, in my judgment, a most 
unfortunate case for his own cause. 
Were I polemically disposed as to the 
succession to the Papacy, the autho- 
rity and supremacy of the Bishop of 


I Rome, or even the mitjl.'h'i ih4 
Church, I could hardly Iwp^ ftrtj so 
liberal a concession as that 
in thirty years, during the early piYt 
of the third centuiy, rival blbhops,' 
one a most distinguished tlieologiaiii 
should set themselves up in Rome 
itself against the acknowledged Pope, 
and declare their own communities to 
be the true Church, Dollinger indeed 
could not but see that, whoever the 
author, he writes, from station, fiom 
charactei*, or ft-om influence, aa quite 
on a level with the Pope ; he seems 
altogether unconscious of awe, and 
even of the respect for that office, 
which is of a later penod. The Abbe' 
Cruice, in his Histoir# de I’EgUse de 
Rome sous les Pontificats de St. Victor, 
St. Zephyrm, et de St. Calliste (Pai’is, 
1856), is bolder and more dutiful. 
With him the Popes are already in-* 
vested in all their power (of exoommu- 
nication), in their ex officio wisdom 
and holiness. They are all, by the 
magical prefix S, Saints ; Victor and 
Calhstus, on the authority of legend, 
martyrs. This unhistoric history (not 
unamusing), this theology without 
precision, see ns to pass m France for 
piofound learning. 

« Asteriur. UrbanuB apud Eusebium, 
H. E. V. 1 6. Compare Moyle’s wcnlcs, 
li. p. 265 — The peace lasted fcf 
thiileen years after the death of Maxi* 
milla the Montanist, just the period 
the reign of Commodus. 
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Ai^ralius were pining in the unwholesome mines of 
Sardinia, Mama, the , favourite concubine of the 
peror Commodus, whom he treated as his wife, and 
who* held the state of an Empress, was favourable to the 
Christians : how far she herself had embraced the doc- 
trines^ how, if herself disposed to Christianity, she 
reconciled it with her life, does not appear." The 
Bjsho|^ Victor did not scruple (such scruples had been 
too fastidiously rigorous) to employ her influence for 
the release of his exiled brethren : they all returned to 
' iMscord in Eome.® Tliis State of 2)eace seemed to thicken 
into more active life the brooding elements of 
discord, and to invite the founders of new systems, or 
their busy proselytes, to Kome. Already had spread 
to Europe, to Africa, to Koino itself, from the depths 
of Phrv^ia, the disciples of Montanus. It 

Montanlsm. . Z i i i n/r • i i i 

IS probable that Montanist or kindred pro- 
phecies of coming wars, mid of the approaching Disso- 
lution of the World (a vaticination which involved or 
rather signified to the jealous Homan ear only the ruin 
of the Empire), may have aided in exciting the'religions 
terror and indignation of the philosophic Emperor and 
of tJie Homan world against the Cliristians, and so liave 
been one cause of the persecutions under Marcus 


® 56 5.7rc-?X6 7aju€T^s yvvak^ 

Tcdvra i&7rf;pxfJ' 5(ra 
Xe^derrr} vKiiv tov irvpds. Herodian, 
i. 5*^. Her complicity ’u the murder 
of Conimodns was but to aveit her 
own. CommoduB must luive bcea 
insane ; Maicia stiove, even with 
tears, to dissuaile him from the dis- 
grace of apjieanug in public as a 
gbdiator; his two ministers joined 
their sTiong remonstiances. Onnio' 


dus, in leveuge, marked down her 
name, and those of Lsetus and Eclectus, 
his faithful counsellors, for death. 

I The fatal tablet fell into the hands of 
Marcia. They anticipated their own 
doom by that of COinmodus. Herodian, 
ibid. Maicia afterwards married 
Eclectus. — Dion Cassius, or Xiphylin, 
Ivn. 4. 

® liefutatio Hfcresimn, p. 28X, 
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Montaaus himself, and Im ehW 

prophetess, seem i^ot to have travelled beyond the coh- 
hues of Phrygia.*! But their followers ewarined over 
Christendom. They disperaed or revealed to the inti- 
tiated in countless books, the visions of Mont«umS;i«ancl 
his no less inspired female • followers, Priscilla - and 
Maximil la/ Montanism, strictly s[)eaking,. was up 
heresy; in their notions of God and of Christ, t^esO' 
sectaries departed not from tlie received doctrine. But 
beyond, and as the consummation and completion of the 
Christian Revelation, the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
d\velt in Montaniis and the Prophetesses. At intervals, 
throughout the annals of Christianity, the Holy Ghost ' 
has been summoned by the hopes, felt as present by the 
kindled imaginations, been proclaimed by the passionate 
enthusiasm of a few, as accomplishing in them the im- 
])erfect revelation ; as the third revelation — which is to 
supersede and to fulfil the Law and the Gospel. This 
notion will appear again in the middle ages as the doc- 
trine of the Abbot Joachim, of John Peter de Oliva 
and the Fraticelli ; in a milder form it is that of George* 
Fox ahd Barclay. The land of heathen orgies was the 
natural birthplace of that wild Christian mysticisiiJ'; il 
was the Phrygian fanaticism speaking a new language 
and as the ancient Phrygian rites of Cybele found wel 
come reception in heathen Rome, so also that, which 
was appropriately called Cataj)hrygianism, in tlie 


P This farther confinus tlie author's 
view of the cause of the persecutions 
under M. Aurelius. Hist, of Chris- 
tianity, Book ii. c. 7. 

** 'their fate was so obscure, that 
rumours spread abroad among their 
euemias that they had died like Judas, 


had hanged themselves. See the un- 
certain author quoted by Eusebius, 
H. E. V. 16. 

' This we learn from the Refutatie 
Hsciesium. 0t^\ovs awe.Wil 

ixovres ir\av&tnaij p. 275, 




AS UTIN CHElSTIANm, 

Christian (Jlmrcb-* A stern intolerant a^oeticisTn, 
which ha4 already begun to harden around the Chris- 
tian heart, a rigour, a perfection of manners as of creed 
(so they deemed it) beyond the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Gospel, distinguished the Montanists, who, by their 
own asserted superiority, condemned the rest of the Chris- 
tian world.^ They had fasts far more long and severe, 
their^wvn festivals, their own food, chiefly roots they 
hejd the austerest views on the connexion of the sexes ; 
jtf they did not absolutely condemn, hardly 'permitted 
miarriage; a second marriage was an inexpiable sin. 
Their visions enwrapt the imagination, their rigour 
enthralled minds of congenial temperament They 
seized on the African passions, they fell in with tlie 
austerity, they satisfied the holy ambition of Tertullian, 
who would not rest below what seemed the most lofty, 
self-sacrificing Christianity. In Rome itself (so Tertui- 
lian writes, with mingled indignation and contempt) the 
Bishop liad been seized with admiration, had ac^ow- 
ledged the inspiration of the Prophets ; he had issued 
letters of peace in their favour, which had ‘tended to 
quiet the agitated churches of Asia and of Phrygia, 
But* at the instigation of Praxeas the Heresiareh, if not 
the author, among the first teachers of that doctrine, 
afterwards denounced as Patripassianism, he bad revoked 
his letters, denied their spiritual gifts, and driven out 
the Prophets in disgrace.* 


• Compare the Super alta vecttis 
Atn with the extravagancies of Mon- 
taoism. 

trKuov Si airruy tpdo’Koyrcs 

4k v6ixov koX rrpotpriTciy 
itA rQv EiayyeKlatv. Ibid. p. 275. 

* The author of the Refutatio speaks 


ot tlieir ^rfpoipdyia, 

* Ita duo negotia DiaboU Praxeaa 
Romse procuravit, prophctiam expul it 
et haeresim intulit. Paracletum fuga- 
vlt, et Patrera crucifixit. Adversut 
Praxeam, c. i. Who was this bishop 
of Rome? It has been usually 8U}s 
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The in^gniation of Terttriiiaa at ftie 
Mootanist opinions urges him to arraign tiho Pdpe,j|FilSi; 
what justice, to what extent we know hot, 
embracea the Patripassian opinions of Praxeas^ x Tto 
Monarchianism, or, as it was branded by the 
more odious name, Patripassianism; was the con- ' 

troversy which raged during the episcopate of Vfetor, 
Zephyrinus, and Callistus.^ It called forth the 
tation of Heresies.’ That paramount doctrine of Christ- 
ianity, the nature of Christ, his relation to the primal 
and paternal Godhead, which had been contested in a 
vaguer and more imaginative form under the Gnostic 
systems, must be brought to a direct issue. Borne, 
though the war was waged by Greek combatants in tbo 
Greek language, must be the chosen battle-field of the 
conflict. There was a division in the CliurcL I?ope 
Victor, a stern and haughty Prelate, who had demanded 
implicit submission to his opinions on the question of 
Ea&ter, now seemed stunned and bewildered by the 
polemic din and tumult.* The feebler Zephyrinus, 


posed Victor. Neander (Anti-Gnos- 
ticus, p. 4i&S) arg^ues strongly, I think 
not conclusively, that it was his pre- 
decessor Eleutheiiiis. The spurious 
passage, at the close of the De Pr^scrip. 
Hteret., which, though not "Jipirtullian's, 
seems ancient, has these words ; — 
^‘Piaxeas quidem haeresim intioduAit, 
quam Victorinus (the Bi&hop Victor ?) 
corroborare curavit.*' 

y The oppugnaney of the Latin and 
Greek mind is well illustrated by the 
contrast ot Tertullian with the early 
Greek writers, e. g> Justin Martyr. 
In I'ertullian there is no courteous 
respect for the Greek philosophy; he 
tfs dead to the beauty of the dying 

VOI 4 . 1. 


hours of Socrates; his Osepaon is a 
devil. “ No man comes to Cfod but 
by Christ ; of these things the heathen 
knew nothing," T. ,de Arum, i. 80* 
Compare Ritter, Gesch. Chust.. Philo- 
sophic, p. 335, Tertullian cannot 
conceive immaterial being. Nihil in- 
corporale nisi quod non est, De Cam, 
Christ. Neander, in. p. 965. 

* Victor condemned indeed and ex- 
communicated Theodotus, who reduced 
the Saviour to his naked manhood ; ha 
was but an image of Mtichisedek, 
This was asserted lifty yesu’s later, 
when the doctrine of the Hulked fuair*' 
hood of Christ .was taught its iMst 
obnoxious form by Artemas, |ud 
K 
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througli his long pontificate, vacillated and wavered fo 
and fro. Callistus, if we are to believe his implacable 
and uncompromising adversary, not only departed from 
the true faith, but left a sect, bearing his name, to 
About perpetuate his reprehensible opinions. From 
A.D. 150. Theodotus, a follower of Valentinus, to Noetus 
and his disciple Epigonus, there was a constant succes- 
sion of strangers, each with his own system. The 
, Shades of distinction were infinite, from that 
2 oo. 2 |o. older Ebionitish or Judaic doctrine, which 
ke|||iown the Saviour to mere naked manhood, hardly 
siijHdor to the prophets ; and that which approximated, 
to,il|,lt did not express in absolute terms, the full God- 
lli^ of the Nicene Creed. The broad divisions, up to 
a certain period, had been threefold : 1. Th^e who 
altojrether denied the Godhead — the extreme Ebionites. 
2. Those who denied the Manhood — all the Gnostic 
sects. In their diverging forms of Docetism, these held 
the unreal, or but seeming human nature of the Ee- 
deemer ; whether as Valentinus said, the JEon Christ 
had descended on the man Jesus, the psychic dr animal 
man ; or as Marcion, maintained the manhood to be a 
mere phantasm, 3. All the rest (even the Koman 
Ebionites, represented by the Clementine Homflies) 


wards by Paul of Samosata, These lit4poiiroi^ rU* KpKfrhv. Euseb. H. 
teachers appealed to tiie unbioken B. v. 15, Epiphan. 54, 55. Compare 
tradition of tiie chuich, fiom the Ppeudo-Tertullian de Praesenp. Ha?ret. 
Apostles to their own days, in favour ,| Qp the Theodoti, cornpaie Bunsen, 
«£ their own tenet. It was answered Hippolytus, p. 92, Yet Victor, it 
that Victor had condemned Theodotus, should seem, was deceived by Praxeas 
the author of this God-denying apos- (see note above). Flonnus, condemned 
tacy ; Bi/erwp rhi/ o/cuTca 0€o- with Blastus the Quartodeciman, waa 
BSroVj thtf ikpx'ny^f^ ravTfis rns a Monarchian; but there were mani^ 
upvria-ii^oi htotrrafflas, airtK'fip'>^t festJy many shades of Monarciuanism* 
rijf vp&ruy itirovTa 



acknowl^ged some Deity, some eSl^^Si, eradiation eUka- 
nation of the primal Godhead. The Logos, the 
dom, tho Spirit of God (the distinction wafei not 'always 
maintained, nor as yet accurately defined) ^ indwelt itf 
various manners and degrees within the Ohristi^ 
difiSoulty was to claim the plenary Godhead for the ^b^/ 
the Redeemer, without infringing on the sole, original 
Principality of the Father ; to admit subordination with- 
out inferiority. So grew up a new division between thi^ 
Monarchiahs, the assertors of one immutable primary 
Principle, who yet acknowledged the divinity of the 
Redeemer ; and those who, while they mostly acknow- 
ledged it in terms, were impatient of any real or defi- 
nite subordination. Each drew an awful conclusion from 
the tenetu of his adversary ; each used an opprobrious 
term which appealed to the resentful passions. The 
Monarchians were charged with the appalling doctrine, 
that the Father, the one primary Principle, must have 
suffered on the cross; they were called Patripassians. 
They retorted on those who were unable, or who refused 
to define the subordination of the Son, as worshippers of 
two Gods, Ditheists. Sabellius, who at first repressed, 
or brought forward his views with reserve and caution^ 
attempted to mediate, and was disdainfully qast aside 
by both parties. The notion of the same God under 
three manifestations, forms, or names, seemed to annul 
the separate personality of each.® 

Pope Victor saw but the beginning of this strife. 
With Pope Zephyrinus, whose Episcopate of a.d. 2 oi- 
nineteen years commences with the third cen- 
tury, appears his antagonist, the antagonist of his suc- 

• Sabellius, according to the Refu- ' had he not been driven into exta?emo* 
fcati'^n of Heresies, might have been by the injudiciou* vkdenoe tht 
keot witliin the bounds of oiihodoxy, Pope, 

E 2 
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CaliistTis, tbe author of the Refutati(m of all 
Heresies. According to his own distinct statement, 
this writer was not a casual and transient visitor in 
Borne, but domiciled in the city or in its neighbourhood, 
invested ifi some high public function,^ and holding 
acknowledged influence and authority. He. describes 
himself as the head of what may be called the orthodox 
party, resisting and condemning the wavering policy ot 
Pope, actually excommunicating another, and haiid- 
him down to posterity as an heresiarch* of a sect 
jiiMled after his name. Who then was this antagonist ? 

201. What rank and position did he hold ? Fifty 
years later® the Eoman church compre- 
hended, besides its Bishop, forty-six Presb3rters, and 
seven Deacons, with their subordinate officers. Each 
Presbyter doubtless presided over a separate com- 
munity, each with its basilica, scattered over the wide 
circuit of the city : they were the primary Parish Priests 
of Rome. But besides these, w^ere Suburbicarian Bishops 
of the adjacent towns, Ostia, Tibur, Portus, and others 
(six or seven), who did not maintain their absolute in- 
dependence on the metropolis, each in the seclusion of 
his own community ; they held their 8 } hods in Rome, 
but as yet with Greek equality rather than Eoman sub- 
ordination; they were the initiatory College of Cardi- 
nals (who still take some of their titles from these sees), 
but with the Pbpe as one of this co-equal college, rather 


Origen visited Rome about the Zephyrinus to the Dedan persecutiQi?* 
year 211, but his visit was not long; Letter of Pope Cornelius in Enseb. 
and, with all his fame and learning, H. E. vi. 42. 

to the height of which he had not Each deacon appears to have coin- 
attained, he was a stranger, without prehended under his charitable super- 
rank or authority. He was not even intendenoe two out of the fourteen 
in orders. regions of the city. 

* GdkiuUtiiig from the accession of 


Gull!.!. 


F0«s,2EnmiKtr8. S3 
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than t]^e dominant, certainly not <he despotic, 

Of all these suburban districts dt this tiine Hortus, was 
the most considerable, and most likely tb be oelJi^ied 
by a distinguished prelate, Portus, from the r^ign , 
Trajan, had superseded Ostia as the haven of Rome- It 
was a commercial town of growing. extenff and opuldncci 
at which most of the strangers from the East who 
by sea landed or set sail. Through Portus, no ddhbt, 
most of the foreign Christians found their way to Rome,* 
Of this oity at the present time, it can hardly 
be doubted, Hippolytus was the bishop, Hip- 
polytus who afterwards rose to the dignity of saint and 
martyr, and whose statue, discovered in the Laurentiaii 
Cemetery, now stands in the Vatican. Conclusive in- 
ternal evidence indicates Hippolytus as the author, of 
tlie Refutation of all Hei^esies. If any one might dare 
to confront the Bishop of Rome, it was the Bishop of 
Portus. 

Zephyrinns, according to bis unsparing adversary, 
was an unlearned man; ignorant of the Ian- PopeZe- 
guage and definitions of the Church; avari- 202-219. 
cious, venal, of unsettled principles; not holding the 
balance between conflicting opinions, but embracing 
adverse tenets with all the zeal of which a mind so 
irresolute was capable. He was now a disciple of Cleo- 
menes, the successor of Noetus, and teacher of Noetian- 
ism in , Rome (Noetus held the extr^i^e Monarchian 
doctrine, so as to be obnoxious to the charge of Patrir 
passianism), now of Sabellius, who, become more bold, 
had matured his scheme, which was odious alike to the 


• In the lettei*s of iEneas Sylvius his fiiends. Or. Wordsworth has 
thei« is a cuiious account of a visit some interesting details oOnosnung 
Which he made to the site of this Portus, 
tncieut bishopric, then held by one of 
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i^her two contending piniies, Zepiiyrinus was mihttlf 
governed by the crafty Callistus ; and thus constantly 
driven back, by his fears or confusion of mind, to op- 
posite tenets, and involved in the most glaring Contra- 
dictions. At one time he publicly used the startling 
language: ‘‘ acknowledge one God, Jesus Christ, and 
none beside him, that was born and suffered at an- 
oifer, he refuted himself, “ It was not the Father that 
died, but the Son.” So through the long episcopate of 
Zephyrinus there was endless conflict and Confusion. 
The author of the Kefutation steadily, perseveringly, 
resisted the vacillating Pontiff, he himself was branded 
with the opprobrious appellation of Ditheist. 

Callistus, who had ruled the feeble mind of Zephy- 
caiitstus, rinus, aspired to be his successor ; as head, it 
aiTm should seem, of one of the contending parties, 
he attained the object of his ambition. The memory of 
theologic adversaries is tenacious. His enemies were 
not likely to forget the early life of Callistus, which 
must have been public and notorious, at least among the 
Christians. He had been a slave in the family of Caa> 
pophorus, a wealthy Christian in the Emperor’s house- 
liold. He was set up by his master dn a bank in the 
quarter called the Piscina Publica. The Christian 
brethren and widows, on the credit of the name of 
Carpophorus, deposited their savings in this bank of 
Callistus. He made away with the funds, was called to 
account, fled, embarked on board a ship, was pursued, 
threw himself into the sea — was rescued — brought back, 
to Home, and ignominiousiy consigned to hard labour in 
the public workhouse. The merciful Carpophorus cared 
not for his own losses, but for those of the poor widows ; 
ho released the prisoner on the pretext of collecting 
monies, which he pretended to be due to him, Callistus 



Ohjip, f. 

raised a riot in a Jewish synagogue, was^ carried h^ro 
the Prefect Fuscianus, scourged and tranapojied to , 
mines in Sardinia, On the release of the exil^ thrmigh 
the intercession of Marcia, Callktus, though hot en 
list furnished by the Bishop Victor, persuaded Bya- 
cinthus, the Eunuch appointed to bear the order for tiie 
release of the captives to the governor, to become. rCf- 
sponsible for his liberation also/ He returned to Itonje^ 
the Pope Victor, though distressed by the affair, was 
too ..merciful to expose the fraud; Callistus was sent to 
Antium with a monthly allowance for his maintenance. 
At Antium (for this release of the Sardinian prisoners 
must have been at the commencement of Victor’s epis* 
copate) ^ he remained nine or ten years. ZephyriniiS 

^ Thw singular picture of Roman become a cause of fatal division fill 
and Christian middle life has an air of after the persecution of Decius, the 
minute truthfulness, though possibly treatment of the Lapsi — those who in 
somewhat daikened by polemic hos- the jffersecution had denied the faith, 
tility. , Some ha\e supposed that they HippoJytus, it is true, in the poetic 
detect H difference in the style fiom l^end of Prudentius (who borrows 
the rest of the tieatise. I perceive the circumstances of his martyrdom 
none hut that which is natuial in a from the destiny of his namesake in 
ti’nnsition from polemic or arguraenta- the tragedy of Euripides), is Charged 
tive writing to simple narrative. The with holding the tenets of Noh'atus, 
suggestion that it is a Novatian inter- which he recanted, and in his deatlir 
polation is desperate and preposterous, agony became a good^ Catholic. But 
Novatian was not beard of till thirty the author of the Refutation 6t all 
years after, his follower, of course, Heresies can hardly have been involveil 
later. What possible motive could in the schism of Novatian, who did 
they have for hhickeniiig the memory not appear till so many years after the 
of’ Zephyrinus and Callistus ? Nova- death of Callistus. Novatian, with 
tian was no enemy of the Bishop of such a partisan, would not have sought 
Rome ; had no de.Mgn to invalidate his out three obscuie bishops for his oi di- 
powers. He was the enemy of Cor- nation. I cannot but think the Spams, 
nelius, his successful rival for tlie see j legendary poet of the fourth centuiy 
he aspired himself to be bishop — was, utterly without historical authority— 
in fact, anti-Pope. The great point possibly he confounded diffei’tbt Hip» 
on which Novatian made his stand i«olyti. 

had, indeed, been mooted, but did not * « The release of the prisoaei's^ took 
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recalled him from his obscure retreat ; and placed him 
over the cemetery^ By degrees the Pope entirely 
Burrendered himself to the guidance of Callistus. 

The first act of Callistus on his advancement to the 
bishopric was the excommunication of Sabellius, an act 
eordidly approved by Hippolytus, and ascribed to the 
fear of himself. Callistus formed a new scheme, by 
wl^i^ch he hoped to elude the charge on one side of 
Pat|lpassianism, on the other of Ditheism. Hippolytus 
denoiinces his heresy without scruple or reserve.* 

Christian doctrine, the profound mystery of the 
Saviour’s Godhead, was not the only subject of collision 
be|^een the adverse parties in the Church of Eome* 
The difficult reconciliation of Christian tenderness and 
Christian holiness could hardly fail to produce a milder 
and more austere party throughout Christendom. The 
first young influences of Monachism, the perfection 
claimed by celibacy over the less ostentatious virtue 
of domestic purity, the notion of the heroism of self- 
mortification, led to inevitable differemjes. MontanjSm, 
with its fanatic rigour, had wrought up this strife to a 
SjchrS height. The more seyfr'e^ who did not 
moils. embrace the Montanist tenets, would not be 
surpassed by heretics in self-abnegation. The lenity to 
be shown to penitents, the condesc^Uslon to the weak- 
nesses of flesh and blood, raised perpetual disputes. 


plnce probably in the tenth year of 
Commodus, the year of Victoi’b acc»- 
fiion, A.D. 190. 

^ We are naturally reminded of the 
cemetery (sailed of Callietns. Aimghi 
lupposes thi>< cemetery older than the 
time, of Calliiitus. > 

* Calliatianism differ* ! but slightly 


from Noetism. God and His dirine 
Woj’d 'Were one; together they were, 
the Spirit, the one Spiritual Being 
This Spirit took flesh of the Virgin ; 
so the Father was in the Son, but 
I suffered not as the Son, btit With 
I the Son, 



Chap. I. 

CalMus throughout, unlike those' whose, 
demand indulgence, who are usually the' moiSt 
was himself indulgent to others; and this Wiitftlie’dpmJ^; 
nant tone at the time in the Roman Churcjn^ TKe 
author of the Refutation, though uninfected 'hy, '11^^ 
tanist tenets, inveighs againk the leniency of' Call^iiis, 
as asserting that even a bishop, guilty of a deadly An, 
was not to be deposed. The nature of this, according to 
Hippolytus, deadly sin, which Callistus treated 
such offensive tenderness, appears from the next sen-' 
teiice;^ it related to that grave question which had 
begun to absorb the Christian mind — the marriage of 
the clergy. That usage, W'hich has always prevailed, 
and still prevails, in the Greek Church, as yet seeAs to 
have satisfied the more rigorous at Rome. Those who 
were already mamed when ordained,^ retained their 
wives. 13ut a second marriage, or marriage after ordi- 
, ^tion, \N'as revolting to the incipient monkery of the 
Church. But Callistus, according to his implacable 
adversary, went further, lie admitted men who had been 
twice, even thrice married, to holy orders ; he allowed 
those already in orders to marry. His more indulgent 
party appealed to the evfingelical argument’^ ‘‘Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” They 
alleged the parables of the tares and wheat, the clean 
and unclean beasts in the ark. This the more austere 
denounced as criminal flattery of the passions of the 
multitude ; as the sanction of voluptuousness proscribed 
by Clirist, with the base design of courting popularity, 

^ oZros iZtryfxdTicr^tf hirus el ya/xoi Ka6l<rracr$at eis Bl 

M(rK0iro$ ajj-dproL Ti, ei Koi rrphs Se kuI rts K\iiptp &v yafjLoin^ fieyeiv 
6dvaropf fiif KararlOeffOai. 'EttI rhv roiovrov iv KX-fjptp 4n ^ 
^p^avro ^TriarKOTroi Kal ^pMpr-fiHora. ix. 12. p, 290. 

$ief§poi Koi Sidxopoi tiymxoi Kal rpU K. II. p. 290. 
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and swelling the rants of their faction. Thei^ is a 
heavier charge behind. The widows, if they could not 
contain, were not only allowed to marry, but to take a 
slave, or freedman, below their own rank, who could not 
be their legal husband.® Hence abortions, and child 
murders, to conceal these disgraceful connexions. Cal- 
iistus, therefore, is sanctioning adultery and murder. 
Bug, even this is not the height of his offence, he had 
administer a second baptism. So already had 
eC^afastical offences become worse in the estimation of 
vehemeht religious partisans than moral enormities. 
Here, at least, it is fair to mistrust the angry adversary. 
But this conflict between a more indulgent and a more 
austere j)arty in Eome, and some declaration of the Pope 
Zephyrinus, probably, rather than Callistus, — but Zephy- 
rinus acting under the influence of Callistus — on the 
connexion between the sexes, had already excited the 
indignation of Tertullian in Africa, nov/ still more har- 
dened by his Montaiiist tenets. *‘The Bish^ of 
Bishops had promulgated an edict, that* he would remit 
to' penitents even the sins of adultery and fomicaiion. 
This license to lust is issued in the stronghold of all 
wicked and shameless lusts.”® 

Persecution restored that to liie Roman Church, 
which had been so much ijfifturbed throughout her un- 
invaded prosperity during the tolerant rule of Alexander 
Severas. In the sudden outburst of hostility, during 
the short reign of the brutal Thracian, Maximin, Pon- 

« Tha willows, who had taken on scopus Episcopornm, trhich 1 think 
.heitjselves the of deaconesses, cannot but tnetm Kome» aiiae from 

and who, fhoufjh not bound by vow, his supeiiority to the subuibicarian 
were under a kind of virtual engage- bishops ? S^, however, on this titU 
meat against second niariiage. the note of B^luzius on the viu CoBcU. 

® l>e Pudicitia.—- Did the title Kpi I Gai-thag.— :n liouth, ii. 133» 
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who had followed Urban I*, 

CallisttlS, and with him a presbyter, HipjxV, ^ 
lytus, suffered sentence of deportation ip the 7 ;; *4 
usual place of exile — Sardinia. There Ponliahus is 
Said (nor is tliere much reason to doubt the 
to have endured martyrdom. Hippolytus,^ accd^m^ 
to the poetic legend in Prudentius of two centuries 
later, suffered in the suburbs of Rome.'* ^ ^ 

The Decian persecution, about thirty years after tl^e 
death of Callistus, was the birth epoch of Latin x^cian pm- 
Christianity ; Cyprian its true parent. Rome, 
the recognised metropolis of the West, Carthage, the 
metropolis of the African churches, now are in Constant 
and regular intercourse.’^ There is first a Punic league, 
afterwards at least a threatened Punic war. In the 
persecution the churches are brought into close alliance 
by common sympathies, common perils, common suffer- 
ings, singularly enough by common schisms; slowly, 
but doubt at length, by their common language. 
The -same Imperial edict endangers the life of the 
Roman and of the Carthaginian Bishop ; malcontents 
from Rome find their way to* Carthage, from Carthkge 
to Rome, ^yhe same man, Novatus, stirs up rebellion 
against episcopal authority in Rome and in Carthage ; 
the letters of the churches'^to each other are promul- 
gated in Latin, though at a period somewhat later those 


P Bunsen. The tiUe, , of 

Presbyter assi^jned to Hippolyttts,' if, 
as is most probable, the same^- with 
the author of the Refutation and other 
works, even if he weie Bishop of 
Portus, raises no difficulty. These 
?Ishops were members of the lk)man 
Presbytery. 

% At this time, likely than I 


fifteen years afterwards, in the Decian 
peisecution. Legend let-pects not 
date*. 

* The intercourse between Carthage 
and Rome, on account of the com 
trade alone, was piobably more regular 
and rapid than in any other part of the 
empire — mutatis mutandis— )i|re that 
between Hai-seiiles and Alge>na„,;^ 
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from the Africw churches sent into the East ape dis- 
tinguished from those which came from Kome, as 
written in the Roman tongue.® So too in Rome ah4 
in Carthage (in Carthage in the most mature and per- 
fect form, from the master mind of Cyprian) appear the 
Roman strength and the Roman respect for law, the 
imperious assertion of hierarchical despotism. In the 

S nity there is trembling deference for hierarchical 
ty, though at first with a bold but short resist- 
There is an anti-Bishop in Rome and in Car- 
But in both Churches discipline becomes of equal 
importance with doctrine ; the unity of the Church is 
made to depend on obedience to its outward polity; 
rebellion to episcopal authority becomes as great a 
crime as erroneous opinion; schism as hateful as 
heresy. 

Fabianus, under Decius, is the first martyr Bishop 
FabJanus of of Rome, whose death rests on certain testi- 
aj). 249. mony,^ The papal chair remained vacaiid- for 
a short time ; either the Christians dared not cimose, 
Cyprian of or no One dared to assume the perilous rank. 

Cyprian of Carthage on the same occasion, 
not from timidity, but from prudent and parental regard 
Novatns. flock, retired in||p a safe retreat. .There 

were already divisionei in the Church of Car- 
thage. Novatus, a turbulent presbyter, with five others,** 
had been jealous of the elevation of Cyprian, Novatus, 
whose character is darkly drawn by Cyprian^’ had pre- 


• Enseb., H. E. See above, p. 37, the Cav. de Rossi (I, have read it 

note. , myself), see note to Hist, of Chris* 

* Perhaps that of PdOtianus may tianity, Book II. c. 8. 

be above suspicion. (See above.) On * It is doubtful whether Nov^tui 
the discovery of the name of Fabianus was one of these five, 
m the real catacomb of Callistus by 
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Riuned to mterfero with the 
crime hardly les^ heinous ibhan pecularitm jaa^ 
tiousness) and himself ordained a deacon,.'^licJ8Sw}|fiL 
This hostile party would no doubt heap cont^^pi TO 
the base flight of Cyprian ; while they, less in 
seemed to have remained to brave the persecutor. .The 
party took upon themselves the episcopal 
On their own authority, too, the faction of NovjH^S 
determined, in the more lenient way, the great 
tion, the* reception of the fallen, those who had denied 
the faith and offered sacrifice, and those who, with 
more pardonable weakness, had bought certificates of 
submission from the venal officers.^ Cypriah 'in vain 
remonstrated from his retreat: he too had somewhat 
departed from his old sternness, when he had shut the 
doors of the Church against the renegades. He wnb 
not now for inflexible and peremptory rejection of those 
weak brethren, for whom he may have learned somjB 
sympa|hy ; he insisted only on their less hasty, more 
forniar reception, after penance, confession, imposition 
of hands by the bishop. Each case was to be separately 
ctaiWered before an assembly of the bishops, presbj^rs, 
deacons, the faithful who had stood, and the laity ; so 
popular still was Cyprian’s view of episcopal authority. 
Cornelius, in Eome, had been elected bishop on the 


* (^rian, from his retreat, sent 
two bishojll^o collect and odmmister 
the alms, ri^bably of great amount, 
in Carthage. Walch conjectures, with 
much pmbability, that Felicissimus 
may have, resented this intrusion on 
his province as Deacon, On Cyprian 
compare Hist, of Christianity. 

f They were called Libellatici. 
Compere Mosheim de Reh. Christian. 


ante Constant. M., p. 482, 489. 

■ Throughout this is his kngui^ge— 
Vidennt laid, hoc quomodo curent. 
Ep. liii., also xi. xxix. xxxi. Compari 
Concil. Carthag. lii,, where it is among 
the objections that a fallen had Wo 
received sini^ petitu et conscien^ 

Mansi sub aun. 252, or Bonthj, TOl. & 
P 74 
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retari^ of peace. The same question distra ted his 
oortietw Church, but with more disastrous results. The 
same Novatus was now in Eome : true only to 
his own restlessness, he here embraced the severer party, 
at the head of which stood a leader, by some strange 
coincidence, almost of the same name with his own, 
^ovatian,*^ This man had been a Stoic philo- 
^ sopher. His hard nature, in the agony of 

wre^ng after truth, before he had found peace in 
Christianity, broke down both body and mind. His 
enejuaies afterwards declared that he had been possessed ; 
the demon was not completely exorcised. He had only 
received w'hat was called Clinic baptism (an imperfect 
rite) on what was supposed his death-bed. The Stoic 
remained within the Christian; he became a rigid 
ascetic. Novatian sternly declared that no mercy but 
that of God (from that he did not exclude the fallen) 
could absolve from the inexpiable sin of aposiacy : the 
Church, which received such uuabsolvabla sinners into 
its bosom, was unclean, and ceased to be the Church. 
Novatian might have contented himself, like the Thra^ 
seas of old, with protecting against the abuse of epis- 
copal despotism, no It-oS abuse because it erred on the 
side of leniency. When charged with ambitious des%iiS 
on the Bishopric of Kome, of having been the rival, and 
therefore having become the enemy, of Cornelius, he 
solemnly declared that he preferred the solitary virtue 
and dignity of the ascetic ; it was only by compulsion 
that he took upon himself the function of an Antipope. 
Cyprian attributes the scliism to the malignant influence 

• The Greek writers all called be made out of these two /nnouafor# 
Noratian, Novatus. We are on his- — Novatus and Novatian, 
lorical ground, or what a myth might 
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of Novatus I*— In proportion as &me is g^tei: t^, 
Carthage, so was 'the sin of Novatus in* Borne faore^ 
heinous than that in Carthage. In Carthage he,iifjd,^ 
ordained a deacon, in Kome he had made^a 
Novatian was publicly but hastily and irregularly 
secrated, as Bishop of Rome,' by three bishops, it is said^ 
of obscure towns in Italy. Noyatian was in docWne 
rigidly orthodox; but in Cyprian’s view (who makes' 
common cause with the Bishop of Rome against the 
common .enemy) what avails orthodoxy of doctrine, in 
one out of the Church ?° He is self-excluded from the 
pale of salvatioii. Cyprian had grounds, if not for his 
abhorrence, for his fears of Novatianism. It aspired 
itself to be the Church, to set up rival bishops through- 
out Christendom ; the test of that Church was this un- 
compromising, inflexible severity. Even in Carthage 
arose another bishop, Fortunatus, wdio asserted himself 
to have been consecrated by twenty-three Numidian 
bishops. Cyprian, not without bitterness, while he 
admits that Cornelius had rejected his rebellious 
Deacon Felicissimus from communion, complains that 
he had been weakly shaken, and induced to waver, by 
the false representations of the partisans of Fortunatus,*^ 

^ Plan6 quoniam pro magnitudine ounque e-st, Christianus non cst, qni 
sua debejvt Carthaginem Roma prse- in Christi ecciesi& non est. Ad Anton, 
oedare, illic majora et graviora com- Epiat, lii. 

miisit. Qui iistic adversus eccleeiam Read the whole remarkable letter^ 
diaconum fecerat illic epUoopum fecit. Iv. ad Cornelmm — the strongest reve- 
Epist. xlix. The pre-eminence of the lation of the views, reasonings, pas- 
Bishop of Rome arises out of the pie- sions, fears, hatreds of Cyprian. I 
eminent greatness of Rome. cannot consent, with a kite writer, to 

Quod vero ad Novntiani personam the abandonment of all these docuttiente 
pertinet, pater canssime, desider&sti as spurious. Forgeiy would not hare 
tibi fecribi quam hasresm introduxisset, left the argument so doubtful, or nftther 
icias nos pnmo in loco non cuxiosos so decisive agamst the object 
esse debere quid ille doceat, cum foris to the forgei's. 
doOeat. Quisquis ille est, et quaiie- 
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ftis tmuttient diffetence was, soon lost in Cyprian’s 
generous admiration for the intrepidity of Cornelius, in 
whose glorious Confession the whole Church of Borne, 
even the fallen, who had been admitted as penitents, 
now nobly joined. Cornelius was banished, it is said, 
by the Emperor Callus, to Civita Vecchia; he was 
followed by vast numbers of believers, *who shared 
his exile and his danger. The Church returned fron^ 
banishment, but under a new bishop, Lucius ; Cornelius 
had Mied, the words of Cyprian hardly assert by a 
violent death.® The Novatians alone, during this new 
trial of the faith, stood aloof in sullen hostility. They 
^0 263 obscure, Cyprian suggests, to provoke 

the jealousy of the rulers. But Cyprian mis- 
calculated the strength and vitality of Novatianisin^ 
It spread throughout Christendom : even in the East, 
Eabius, Bishop of Antioch, was hardly restrained from 
joining that party. Dionysius of Alexandria treated 
their advances with greater wisdom ; he earnestly urged 
Novatian, now that Cornelius was dead and the ques- 
tion laid almost at rest by the cessation of persecution, 
to return into the bosom of the Church. On Novatian’s 
stubborn refusal, Dionysius condemned in strong terms 
his harsh Christianity, as depriving the Sfijinour of his 
sacred attribute of mercy. But Novatiaiiism endured 
for above two centuries; it had its bishops in Constant 
tinople, Nicsea, Nicomedia, Citiaeus - in Phrygia, in 
Cyzicum and Bithynia; even in Aiexandria,i' 4 n Italy, 
in Gaul, in Spain. It had its saints, its hermits, its 
monks. St. Ambrose in Italy, Eacianus, Bishop oi 


• Epist, ad Lucium P. R. re\ersiini quoque dignatione Domini honoratu^ 
ab fixiho— lYiii. S<?e, however, Epist. 1 Compare Koulh’s note, ii. I3ii, 
Ixviii.— He is described as martyrio 1 . 
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Barcelona, and 'towards the end o^’^the fourth ceniu,|y 
Leo the Great, thought it necessary to ctaidemn Jc/jrld 
refute the doctrines of Novatian. The t^o Byzantine 
ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and his followed 
men, have been accused of lining to Novatiaiiisnfi,^ ' 
Novatianism, like all unsuccessful opposition, added 
strength to its triumphant adversa^. It was 
not so much by its rigoiy, as by its collision cburdi. 
with the Hierarchical system, that it lost its hold on 
the Christian mind. It declared that there were sins 
beyond the absolving power of the clergy. By setting 
up rival bishops in Rome, Carthage, and other cities, 
it only evoked more coramandingly the growing theory 
of Christian unity, and caused it to be asserted in a still 
more rigid and exclusive form. Within the pale of the 
Church, under the lawful Bishop, were Christ and salva- 
Itiou ; without it, the realm of the Devil, the world of 
perdition. The faitli of the heretic and schismatic was, 
no faith, his hplin^ss no holiness, his martyrdom no 
martyrdom.*^ Ijatin Christianity, in the mind of Cyprian, 
if not its founder, its chief hierophant, had soared to 
the ideal height of this unity. This Utopia of Cyprian 
placed St. Peter at the head of the College of co-e<jual 
Apostles, from whom the Bishops inherited co-equal 


* Compare Wafch, Ketzer-Geschichte. 
Waich has pollectecl eveiy passage re- 
lating to Novatianism with his usual 
iiKiuetry, accuracy, and fairness, ii. 
p^. 185, 288. 

* The second Council of Carthage 
touches on this absolvii^ power of the 
priesthood**— “ Quando permiserit ipse, 
qni legem dedit ut Ugata in teiris 
etiam in caelis ligata essent, solvi autem 
poMant illic hie prius in eccleslA 

VOL. I. 


solverentur/' The decree of this 
Council anticipates another instant 
peisecution, and urges, yrith great 
I force and beauty, the necessity q ( 
i strengthening all disciples against tlie 
coming trial — quos excitamus et hor- 
tamur ad proelium non inaimes et 
nudos relinqtiamus, sed protectlone 
corporis et sanguinis Cl list! mtndamiia. 
Mansi, sub ann. 252, or Kocith, Ret 
Sacm, V. iii. p. 70. 
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djlgni|;y. The succession of the Bishop* of Rome from 
St, Peter was now, near 200 years after his death, an 
accredited tradition. Nor, so long as Carthage and 
• flctoe were in amity and alliance, did Cyprian scruple; 
to admit (as Carthage could not but own her inferiority 
to Imperial Rome) a kind of primacy, of dignity at 
least, in the Metropolitan Bishop> 

“ The Punic League suddenly gives place to a Punic 
hwputo ,, War. A new controversy has sprung up in 
the interval between the Decian and Valerian 
persecutions, on the rebaptism of heretics. 
'Africa, the East, Alexandria with less decision, declared 
the baptism by heretics an idle ceremony, and even an 
impious mimicry of that holy rite, which could only be 
valid from the consecrated hands of the lawful clergy. 
Lucius of Rome had ruled but a few months : 
he w^as succeeded by Stephen. This pope*^ 
adopted a milder rule. Every baptism in the name of 
Christ admitted to Christian privileges. He enforced 
this rule, according to his adversaries (his owi> letters 
are lost), with imperious dictation. At length he bmke 
off communion with all the churches of the East and of 
Africa, which adhered to the more rigorous* practice.’ 
But the Eastern hatred of heresy conspired with the 
hierarchical spirit of Africa, which could endure no 
intrusion on the prerogatives of the 4ergy. Cyprian 

^ Hoc«rantutiqueetc®teri Apostoli, is not found in the beat inanuBcrlpta. 
quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio prsediti , Yet the whole passage without these 
et honoi is et potestatis : sed exoi’dmm words seems '.o me to beiftr out the 
ab uuitate proficischjur, et primatus ! guarded asserl^ >n of the text. 

Petro datur, ut una Chnsti ecclesia et j » He denounced Cyprian, according 
cathedra una monstretur. De unit. ' to Firmilwm. as a false Christ, a (alee 
Ecclea. There is little doubt that this apostle, a deceitful workman. Firm 
&iooua paaaa^s » an interpolation ; it Epist. ap id Cyprian. Opera. 
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eottfhm1;6 Stephen not anif 'm an f^ual^ bi^ 
the cbncnrrence of the East ahd of 
jBuperio£ The primacy of Peter has lost itt autk>3it^^ 
He condemns the perverseness, obstinacy, cs^tumncy 
of Stephen. He promulgates, in Latin, a Mie^ &( 
Firmilmn, Bishop of the Cappadocian Caesare^ sStill 
more unmeasured in its censures. Firmilian dendhnees 
the audacity, the insolence of Stephen; scoffs at his 
boasted descent from St. Peter ; declares that, by> hia 
sin, he has excommunicated himself : he is the schis- 
matic, the apostate from the miity of the Church.'^ A 
solemn Council of eighty-seven bishops, assembled at 
Carthage under Cyprian, asserted the independent 
judgment of the African Churches, repudiated the as- 
sumption of the title, Bishop of Bishops, or the arbi- 
trary dictation of one bishop to Christendom. 

' y^t even during this internal feud, Latin Christendom 
was gathering into a separate unity. Tlie Churches of 
Gaul and Spain appeal at once to Eome and to Car- 
tilage ; Arles, indeed, in southern Gaul, may still have 
been Greek. But the high character of Cyprian, and 
the flourishing state of the African Churches, combined 
with their Latinity to endow them with this concurrent 
primacy in the West. Martianus, Bishop of Arles, had 
embraced Novatianism in all its rigour. The oppressed 
anti-Novatian party sent to Carthage as well as to 

* Excidisti enim temet vps^m; noli Grefk; if by Cypnan himsftlf, it acr 
te .tiaiere. Siquidem ille est vei^ counts for the sameness of atyle. A 
Mhismaticus, qui se a communione Donatist foi^gery would have been in 
Ecclesiasticse unitatis apoiiiltatam fecerit. a di0ei‘ent tone, and dii acted agaiiUit 
Firm, ad Cyprian. 1 see no ground to different persons. Compare Welch,; 
question, with some Koman Catholic Ketzei-Geschichte, ii. 0 seifq 

writers, the autlvmticity of this letter. Houth, note i;., p. 151. 

Ho doubt it is u translation fitim the I 
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Borne, to entreat theii aid. Cyprian appears to ac* 
knowledge the superior right in the Bishop of Borne tc 
appoint a substitute for the rebellious Novatianfet# He 
iirges Pope Stephen, by the memory of his martyred 
predecessors Cornelius and Lucius, not to shrink from 
this act of necessary. rigour ® This, however, was but a 
letter from one bishop to another, from Cyprian of 
Carthage to Stephen of Rome.” The answer to the 
Bishops of Spain is the formal act of a synod of African 
Bishops, assembled under the presidency of the Bishop 
oPfearthage. It is a Latin religious state paper, ad- 
dressed by one part of Latin Christendom to the rest*® 
The Spanish Bishops, Basilides and Martialis, of Leon 
and Astorga, had, during the Docian persecution, denied 
the faith, offered sacrifice, according to the language of 
the day, returned to Mallow in the mire of paganism. 
Yet they had dared to resume, not merely their privi- 
leges as Christians, but the holy office of bishops. 
Whatever leniency might be shown to humbler peni- 
tents, that the immaculate priesthood should not be 
iljevocably forfeited by such defilement, revolted not 
only the more severe, but the general sentiment. Two 
other bishops, Felix and Sabinus, were consectuted in 
their place. Basilides found his Vay to Borne, and 
imposed by his arts on the unsuspecting Stephen, who 
commanded his reinstatement in his high office. Appeal 
was made to Carthage against Rome. Cyprian would 
strengthen his own authority by that of a synod. At 
the head of his thirty -five bishops, Cyprian approves 
the acts of the Presbyters and people of Leon and 


• A.D. 25^. Apud Manst, stibann., ® The Decrees of the Council of 
tr Houth, He). Sac. iii. p. 91. Oai’thage are the earlieet I^Un 

Cjrpriani Epist. livii, documcuts. 
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Astorga in reject^ sucH nnwprifcy InshoM"; 
with a kind of i^pectful eompaaeion i]^ 

Stephen of Rome,, who had been 00 easily aiinsed ; , a|id 
exhorts the Spaniards to adhere to their rightftil 
lates, Felix and Sabinus.^ ‘ < " f 

The persecution of Valerian joined the Bishop of 
Rome and of Carthage, Xystiis, the successor of Stephen, 
and the famous Cyprian, in the same glorious mar- 
tyrdom.^ 

Dionysius, a Calabrian, is again a Greek bishop of 
Rome, mingling, with something of congenial 
zeal, and in the Greek language, in the contro- 
versies of Greek Alexandria, and condemning the erroris 
of the Bishop of the same name, who had the evil 
report of having been the predecessor of Arius in doc*» 
trine. Dionysius, of Alexandria, however, a prelate of 
great virtue, it should seem, was but incautiously be- 
tray^ into these doubtful expressions; at all events, 
lie repudiated the conclusions drawn from his words. 
With all the more candid and charitable, he soon re- 
sumed his ‘fame for orthodoxy. When the Emperor 
Aurelian*’ transferred the ecclesiastical judg- 
ment over Paul of Samosata, a rebel against 
the Empire as against the Church, from the Bishops of 
Syria to those of Rome and Italy, a subtle Greek 
heresy, maintained by Syrian Greeks, could not have 
been adjudicated but by Greeks or by Latins perfect 
masters of Greek. Dionysius, as Bishop of Rome, 
passed the first sentence in this important controversy. 
Felix was Pope in the reign of Aurelian. 

t Cyprian. Epist. IxTiu * Compare, on act of Aoteliaitua 

4 On the martyrdom of Cyprian, Hist, of Christ ii. pu 202 
RH. of Christ ii. 196. 
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Tovanls close of this third centuiy, thiottg^t 
the petsecatioa of Diixdetian, dark^s settles again 
HimuiDtu, Bishops of Eome. The apostacy of 

Marcelliniw is but a late and discarded fable, 
adopted as favouring the Papal supremacy. Legend 
assembles three hundred bishops at Sinuessa, Aree 
hundred Bishops peaceably debating at such times in a 
small Neapolitan town! This synod refused to take 
aizance of the crime of St. Peter’s successor. Mar- 
ines was forced to degrade himself. 

Che legend, that his successor, Marcellus, was reduced 
Mnceiius, *0 the servile office of a groom, rests on no 
better authority. Had it any claim to truth, 
the successors of Marcellus had full and ample revenge, 
when kings and emperors submitted to the saine menial 
service, and held the stin-up for the Popes to monnl 
ihfiir horsee, 
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Rome after tbe Conversion of Constantine. 

Thus, down 4;o the conversion of Constantine, the bJo » 
graphy of the Eoman Bishops, and the history 
of the jEloman Episcopate, are one; the acts ane. 
and peculiar character of the PontiiBfs, the influence 
and fortunes of the See, excepting in the doubtful and 
occasional gleams of day which have brought out 
Victor, Zephyrinus, Callistus, Cornelius, Stephen, into* 
more distinct personality, are involved in a dim aiid 
vague twilight. On the establishment of Christianity, 
as the religion if not of the Empire, of the Emperor, 
the Bishop of Rome rises at once to the rank of a 
great accredited functionary; the Bishops gradually, 
though still slowly, assume tbe life of individual cha^ 
racter. The Bishop is the first Christian in the first 
city of the world, and that city is legally Christian. 
The Supreme Pontificate of heathenism might still 
linger from ancient usage among the numerous titles of 
the Emperor ; but so long as Constantine was in Borne, 
tbe Bishop of Rome, the head of the Emperor’s reli- 
gion, became -in public estimation the equal, in autho- 
rity and influence immeasurably the superior, to all of 
sacerdotal rank. The schisms and factions of Chris- 
tianity now become affairs of state. As long as Rome 
is the imperial residence, an appeal to the Emperor is 
an appeal to the Bishop of Rome. The Bishop of 
Borne sits, by the imperial authority, at the head of a 
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i^yiiod of Italian prelato^i to judge the deputes wilii the 
African Donatists. v. 

Melchiades held the See of Rome at tke time of 
^ Hei^aiiades. Constantine’s conversion, but soon made room 
for Silvester, whose name is more inseparably 
siivwtw. connected with that great event. Silvester 
has become a kind of hero of religious fable. But it 
was not so much the genuine mythical spirit which un- 
<^p|ciotisly transmutes history into legend; it was 
deliberate invention, with a specific* aim and 
"^^eaign, which, in direct defiance of history, accelerated 
the baptism of Constantine, and sanctified a porphyry 
K«khUKiefi, vessel as appropriated to, or connected with, 

^ period pro- 

^•iLoi. duced the monstrous fable of the Donation.* 
But that with which Constantine actually did invest 


t *rais document — the Imperial Edict 
of Conation — a forge? y as clumsy as 
audacious, ought to be inspected by 
those who would judge of the ignorance 
which could imjiose, or the credulity 
which would receive it, as the title- 
deed to enormous rights and posses- 
sions. (Muratoii ascribes the foigery 
of the act to the period between 755 
and 766.) — Palatium nostrum .... 
•t urbem Homam, et totius Italiie, et 
occidental ium regionum provmcias, 
Joca, civitates .... praedicto beatis- 
simo patri nostro Silvestro Oatholico 
Pa|)aB tradentes et cedentes hujus et 
auooessoribas, ejus Pontiricatus potes- 
tate .... divino nostro hoc prag- 
matioo decreto administrari didinimus, 
|uri eancta Romanorun eccleai« sub* 
l^ienda «t in eo parmansui'a exhibemos. 


The Donation may ho found, 
to Laurentius Valla’s famous refuta* 
tion. Read, too, the more guaided 
and reluctant sui render tif Niclvolas Olf 
Cusa, the feeble miiimur of defahtin 
from Antoninus, archbisho; 

— npud Brown, Fasciculus, p. 1$4, 
161, Before the Refomatioii, the 
Donation had fallen the first victim ot 
awakening leligious inquiiy. Dante, 
while he denounces, does not ventuto 
to question the truth of Constantine’s 
gift. By the time of Ariosto it had 
become the object of iiniebuked satiiw, 
even in Italy. Astolpho finds it atiion| 
the chimeras of eai'th in the moon, 

" or puzza forte. 

Questo en U don (se perd dir lice) 

Cbe Conaantlno al buon Silvestro fbee.* 
Orl Mwin sa 
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tiie Cbnrcb, the right of boldimg^^andeid {^so^eity^ md 
receiving it by bequest, was fax more valiia- 0,^1 
ble tp the Christian Hierarchy, and not 
to the Btoop of Borne, than a premature knd |a^l||gal 
endowment, which would at once have pluhjged' them 
in civil affairs ; and, before they had attained" "theit, 
stren^, made them objects of jealousy or of r-^eity 
to the temporal Sovereign, Had it been possible, 
a precipitate seizure, or a hasty acceptance' of’^iai'ge 
territorial possessions would have been fatal to thC 
dominion of the Church. It was the slow arid im*" 
perceptible accumulation of wealth, the unmarked 
ascent to power and sovereignty, which enabled the 
Papacy to endure for centuries. 

The obscurity of the Bishops of Home was not in 
this alone their strength. The earlier Pontiffs (Clement 
is hardly an exception) were men, who of themselves 
commanded no great authority, and awoke no jealousy. 
Borne had no Origen, no Athanasius, no Ambrose, no 
Augustine, no Jerome. The power of the Hier- 
archy was established by other master minds : obscure, 
by the Carth^inian Cyprian, by the Italian Ambrose, 
the Prelate of political weight as well as of austere 
piety, by the eloquent Chrysostom.^ The names of 
none of the Popes, down to Leo and Gregory the 
Great, appear among the distinguished writers of 
Christendom."^ This more cautious and retired dignity 
was no less favourable* to their earlier power, than to 
their later claim of infallibility. If more stirring and 


^ ChiTsostom’s book on the Priest- mostly trained in the schobjs of 
hood throughout, sophy — the Latin m the schools Ot 

* Borly Christianity, it may be rhetoric : and polemic treatises CMiaid 
observod, cannot be justly estimated not but form a great |ttirt of thf 
fwm its' writers. Tlie Greelu were earliest Christian literature 
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ambition^ men* they mi^ht haye betrayed to th^ civil 
pow^r the secret of their aspiring hopes ; if they imd 
voluminous writers, in the more speculative timi^s, 
the Christian creed had assumed its definite and 
coherent form, it might have been more difficult to 
assert Jtheir unimpeachable orthodoxy. ' 

The removal of the seat of empire to Constantinople 
Fogn^on consummated the separation of Greek and 
Latin Christianity ; one took the dominion of 
llP^ast, the other of the West. Greek Christianity 
now another centre in the new capital ; and the 
I new capital has entered into those close relations with 
the great cities of the East, which liad before belonged 
exclusively to Eome. Alexandria has become the 
granary of Constantinople; her Christianity and her 
commerce, instead of floating along the Mediterranean 
to Italy, pours up the -®gean to tfte city on the Bos- 
phorus. The Syrian capitals, Antioch, Jerusalem, the 
cities^of Asia Minor and Bithynia, Ephesus, Nicma, 
.Nicomedia, own another mistress. The tide of Greek 
trade has ebbed away from the West, and found ^ 
nearer mart ; political and religious ambition and aU-f 
venture crowd to the new Eastern Court. That Court 
becomes the chosen scene of Christian controversy; 
the Emperor is the proselyte to gain whom contending 
parties employ argument, influence, intrigue. 

That which was begun by the foundation of Con- 
Divition of fitantinople, was completed by the partition of 
the empire, empire between the sons of Constantine, 
There are now two Roman worlds, a Greek, and a 
Latin. In one respect, Eome lost in dignity : she was 
110 longer the sole Metropolis of the empire ; the East 
no longer treated her with the deference of a subject 
On the other hand, she was the uncontested, uurivaE^ 
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eivil or religious supreituacy. ®bo 
empire was not more eompkte betwe^' tfafc 
Constantine or Theodosius, .than between G^k 
Latin Christianity. ' , ^ \ 

In Rome itself Latin Christianity had long been in 
the ascendant. Greek had slowly and imper- Laan€»rn»^ 
reptibly withdrawn from her services, her 
Scriptures, her controversial writings, the spirit of her 
Christianity. It is now in the person of Athanasius, a 
stranger hospitably welcomed, not a member at once 
received into her community. Great part of the three 
years, during which Athanasius resided in Rome, mmt 
be devoted to learning Latin, before he can obtain his 
full mastery over the mind of the Roman Pontiff, .per- 
haps, before he c^ fully initiate the Romans in the 
subtle distinctions of that great controversy.^ 

The whole West, Africa, Gaul, in which so soon as 
the religion spread beyond the Greek settle- 
ments, it found Latin, if not the vernacular, 
the dominant, language (the native Celtic had been 
driven back into obscurity), Spain, what remained Of 
Britain, formed a religious as well as a civil realm. In 
her Apostolical antiquity, in the dignity therefore of 
her Church, Romo stood as much alone and unap- 
proachable among the young and undistinguished cities 
of the as in her eivil majesty. After Cyprian, 

Carthage, until the days of Augustine, had sunk back 
into her secondary rank : Africa had been long rent to 
pieces by the Donatist schisms. Rome, therefore, 
might gather up her strength in quiet, before she con> 


* Gibbon, c. xxi. p. 360. 
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mitted terself in strife with any of her jnore formidable 
adversaries ; and those adversaries were still weakening 
each other in the turmoils of unending controversy ; so 
as to leave the almost undivided Unity of the West^ an 
object of admiration and envy to the rest of Christen- 
dom. 

For throughout the religious and civil wars, which 
trinitarian almost simultaneously with the conversion of 
iwtroveray. distracted the Christian world, 

tiha Bishops of Borne and of the West stood 'aloof in 
uninaypaBsioned equanimity ; they were drawn into the 
Trinitarian controversy, rather than embarked in it by 
their own ardent zeal. So long as Greek Christianity 
predominated in Borne, so long had the Church been 
divided by Greek doctrinal controversy. There the 
earliest disputes about the divinity of the Saviour had 
found ready audience. But Latin Christianity, as it 
grew to predominance in Borne, seemed to shrink from 
these foreign questions, or rather to abandon them for’ 
others more congenial. The Quarto Deciman contro- 
versy related to the establishment of a common law of 
Christendom, as to the time of keeping her great 
Festival. So in Novatianism, the re-admission of apos- 
tates into the outward privileges of the Church, the 
kindred dispute concerning the re-baptism of heretics, 
were constitutional points, which related to the eccle- 
siastical polity, Donatism turned on the legitimate 
succession of the African Bishops. 

“ The Trinitarian controversy was an Eastern question. 
It began in Alexandria, invaded the Syrian cities, was 
ready, from its foundation, to disturb the churches, and 
people the streets of Constantinople with contending 
factions. Until taken up by the fierce and busy hetero- 
doxy of Constantius when sole Emperor, it chiefly 
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a^tated Ihe Eaat Arijatfo Nicifia waH :tie 
the Counoil ; all hni a very few of the, tfaVee 
and twenty Bishopg, who formed the Coanialh w^; 
from Aafetic or Egyptian seas. There Prefe' 

byters only to represeiit the Bishop of 
Bishop by his absence h^tppily escaped the dangerohr 
precedent, which might have been raised i)y has lap*- 
pearance in any rank inferior to the Presidency. !Pe-^ 
sides these Presbyters, tj^ere were not above seven or 
eight Western Prelates. Hosius of Cordova, if, as 
some accounts state, he presided, did so as the favourite 
of the Emperor; if it may be so expressed, as the 
Court divine.^ 

During the second period of the Trinitarian contro^ 
versy, when the Arian Emperor of the East, geoond 
Constantins, had made it a question which 
involved the whole world in strife ; and, though it was 
not the cause of the fratricidal war between the sons of 
Constantine, yet no doubt it aggravated the hostility } 
Rome alone, except for a short time of compulsory 
submission, remained faithful to the cause of Athana- 
sius. The great Athanasius himself, a second time an 
exile from the East,*^ the object of tlie Eastern Em- 


• t5}s Bk y€ ^affiXivoinTKis ir<jAe«j 
h juiy irpcJeaTfios 5t^k yripas dcrr^pet* 
vpeo'B'ifrepot 5^ abrov vipoinfs rffp 
auTov IV ivhifpMffav. T he expi es- 
sioa *' the royal city ” is significant. 
Socrat, H. E., i. 8. The presbyters’ 
namea are reported, Vitus and Vin- 
oentius. 

* Hosius is named by writers of the 
fifth century as the first among the 
biid&oi^ at >iics(;a to sign the decrees. 

Gefei. Cysicen. Act. Condi, sub ana. 


325.) Theodoret assigns a kind «(' 
presidency to Eustathius of Antioch. 
In all the earlier accounts it is impost 
sible to discern any president, certainly 
none when the emperor is piesent; 
Hosius, in later times, was taken, up 
as the representative of the Bishhp bl 
Rome. Compare Schrockh. C, K* t,, 
p. 335. . 

s On his firat exile he had hew 
received by the Empeiwr Constpfe' .4 
Treves. 
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IWSB ar iictveterate aaimoadiy, had foaad a hoadtblJa 
reception at Eome. There, having acquired thelknow-^ 
ledge of Latin, he laid the spell of his master-tnind on 
the Pope Julius, and received the deferential homage 
of Latin Christianity, which accepted the creed, which 
its narrow and barren vocabulary could hardly express 
in adequate terms. Yet throughout, the adhesion of 
liome and of the West was a passive acquiescence in 
the dogmatic system, which Ijad been wrought out by 

t e profounder theology of the Eastern divines, rather 
an a vigorous and original examination on her part 
of those mysteries. I'he Latin Church was the scholar, 
as well ^ the loyal partisan of Athanasius. New and 
unexpected power grew out of this firmness in the head 
of Latin Christianity, when so large a part of Eastern 
Chr^andom had fallen away into what was deemed 
apostJfey. The orthodoxy of the West stood out in bold 
relief at the Council of Sardica.^ 

At this council, held under the protection, and 
within the realm of the orthodox Constans, the occupa- 
tion of all the greater sees in the East by Arian at, 
semi-Arian prelates, the secession of the Eastern ini'- 


^ Even those Latin writera (for 
Latin Christianity could not altogether 
be silent on the controversy) who 
treated on the Trinity, rather set forth 
or explained to their flocks the ortho- 
dox doctidnes determined in the East, 
than refuted native lieresies, or pro- 
posed their own irrefragable judgment. 
Nor were the more imjioitaut treatises 
irritten in the capital, or m the less 
barbarised Latin of Rome, but by 
Hilary, the Gallic bishop of Poitiers, 
in the nude and harsh Roman dialect 
vf the province ; and Hilary bad 


been banished to the East, where be 
liad become impregnated wSjth -the 
spirit, to‘ his praise be it said,' by' no 
means with the acrimony of the stiife. 
At the close of the controversy a I-atin 
creed embodied the doctrines of Atha- 
nasius and of the anti-Nestorrat 
wi iters; but even this was not sg 
much a work of controversy, as a flndl 
suramaiy of Latin Christianity, as to 
the ultimate result of the whole, it 
IS the creed commonly caUed that 
St. Athanasius^ 



caw^n. 

aority from the council* left X«atm' 
were; the representative of ^Cbrigtendoni, It a9»:i*EK^ 
to itself the dignity and authority of a Q^eral: ' 

Council, and it might seem that the suffi^© . ‘ , j'; > 
of that Council awed the reluctant Consian^ua, • iEtijd 
enforced the restoration of Athanasius to hie see, 
some happy fortune, by some policy prescient of foturo 
advantage, it might be unwillingness to risk his dignity 
at so great a distance from his own city, the trouble Or 
expense of long journeys, or more important avocatibns 
at home, or tlie uncertainty that he would be allowed 
the place of honour, the Bishop of Kome (Julius I.) was 
ahseht from Sardica as from Nicsea. Hosius coun^iof 
pf OordoVa again presided in that assembly. 

Thr^ Italian bishops appended their signatures after 
that ;iof Hosius, as representing the Roman Pontiff. 
Unconsciously the representatives of these times pre- 
pared the way for the Legates of future ages. Western 
Christendom iniglit seem disposed to show its gratitude 
to Epme for its pure and consistent orthodoxy, by 
at^knpwledging at Sardica a certain right of appeal to 
thei BishSfl^^of Rome from lllyricum and Macedonia. 
These prO^fces were still part of the empire Of the 
West, and file ‘decree might seem as if the PriiSacy of 
Rome was to be co-extensive with the Western Enipire, 
The metropolitan power of Latin Christianity thus 
gathered two large provinces, mostly Greek in race and 
in language, under its jurisdiction. The bishops of 
lllyricum and Macedonia, in seeking a temporary pro^ 
lector (no doubt their immediate object) from the law- 
less tyranny of their Eastern and heterodox superiors, 
fo^res^w not that they were imposing on themselves a 
master who would never relax his claim to their im- 
plicit obedience. 
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^ Liberius, th^ successor of Julius I., had to endure 
ptop^tibe* the fiercer period of conflict witli the Arian 
a 52 ,M«y 22 . Emperor. Constantins was now sole master of 
the Boman world. From the councils of Arles and of 
<v>uncii ot Milan had been extorted by bribes, by threats, 
and by force, the condemnation of Athana- 
MUwi** sins. Liberius had commenced his pontificate 
a,d. 356 . ^)f declared hostility to Athana- 

„sius. lie had summoned the Prelate of Alexandria to 
Itome : he had declared him cut ofi* from* the com- 
pjiunion of the West* But if, from fear of Constantins, 
hp.had rejected Athanasius, he soon threw off his 
timidity: he as suddenly changed his policy as his 
opinions. He disclaimed his feeble Legate, the Bishop 
of Capua, wlio in his name had subscribed at Arles the 
sentence against the great Trinitarian. Himself, at 
length, after suffering menace, persecution, exij^^'ii^as 
reduced so far to compromise his principles as toistofecft 
to that condemnation. Yet nothing could shoW'^bre 
strongly the dilferciit pla(*e now occupied by the Bishop 
of Borne, in the estimation of Rome and of the world. 
Liberius is no martyr, calmly laying down his life for 
Christianity, inflexibly refusing to sacrifice on an hea- 
then lltar. He is a jirelate, rejecting the summaiy 
commands of a heretical sovereign, treating his mes- 
sages, his blaiidishments, his presents, with lofty dis- 
dain. The Arian Emperor of the world discerns the 
importance of attaching the Bishop of Borne to his 
partjy% in his mortal strife with Athanasius. His chief 
minister, the Eunuch Eusebius, appears in Rome to 
negotiate the alliance, bears with him rich presents, and 


* Liberii Epistol. apud ILIar. Fragm. v* 
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a letter troifl the Emperpr-’' Liberios coldly aiisw«8 
that the Church of Eome hannor solemriv 
declared Athanasius guiJtless, lie could 
condemn him. Nothing less than a Oohhcil of the 
Church, from whi<p&-^ie Emperor, his ofKcera, and all 
the Arian prelates simll be excluded, can revei’se tlie 
decree. Eusebius threatens, but in vain ; lie lavs down 
the Emperor’s gifts in the Church of St. Peter. Liberius 
orders the infected offerings to be cast out of the sane* 
tuary. He proceeds to utter a solemn anathema 
against all Arian heretics. Thus Komau Iibcr t||ll| i.s 
found a new champion. The Bishop stands on 
holds to be the law of the Church ; he is faithful to the 
Prelate, whose creed has been recognised as exclusive 
Christian truth by the Serate of Christendom. He 
disfranchises all, even the Emperor liiraself, from the 
privileges of the Christian polity. Constantius, in his 
wfath, orders the seizure of his rebellions subject ; but 
' titie'iBishop of Eome is no longer at the head of a feeble 
commibrdty: he is respected, beloved by the whole 
city, *' Air Home is in commotion in defence of the 
Christian prelate. The city must be surrounded, and 
even then it is thought more prudent to apprehend 
Liberius by niglit, and to convey him secretly out of 
the city. He is sent to the Emperor at Milan. Ljberiusat 
He appears before Constantins, with the aged 
Hosius of Cordova, and all the more distinguished 
orthodox prelates of the West, Eusebius of Vercelli, 
Lucifer of Cagliari/ illary of Poitiers. ‘ He maintains 
the same lofty tone. CJ^stantius declares that Athana- 
sius has been condemned by a Council of the Church ; 

^ Athniias. Hist. Auari. Ad Monach. ii. c. 15, 16. Sozomen, ir. c« 
p. 764, ct 6eqq, Theodoret, H. £. Ammian. Maroell. xt. c, 7. 
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he insists on tiio tre^on of Athanasius in corresponding 
with the enemies of the Emperor. Liberius is un- 
shaken : If he were the only friend of Athanasius, he 
would adher-e to the righteous cause.” The Bishop of 
Borne is banished to cold and inhospitable Thrace. He 
scornfully rejects offers of money, made by the Emperor 
for his expenses on the way. Let him keep it to pay 
his soldiers.” To the eunuch who made the like offer, 
he spoke with more bitter sarcasm. ‘^Eo you, wlio 
have wasted all the churches of the world, presume to 
offer me alms as a criminal ? Away, first become a 


Christian ! ” 

Two years of exile in tliat barbarous region, the 
Kail of dread of worse than exile, perhaps disastrous 

A.D. 357.‘ news from Koine, at length broke the spirit of 
Liberius ; he consented to sign the semi-Arian creed of 
Sirmium, and to renounce the communion of Atha- 
nasius.“ 

For the Emperor had attempted to strike a still 
lieavier blow against the rebellious exile. A 
rival bishop, as though the See w^ere vacant, 
liafflfisurped the throne. Felix was elected, it was said, 
by three eunuchs, who presumed to represent the 
people of Borne, and consecrated by three courtly pre- 
lates, two of them from the East. But the Clergy of 
Borne, and the people with still more determinate reso- 
lution, kept aloof from the empty churches, where 
Bishop Felix, if not himself* an Arian, did not sci’uple 
to communicate with Arians.® S|ie estrangement con- 


*“ Athanas. Apolog. Contra Arian, Dahla which robbed the Episcopal 
p. 205. Ad Mouach. p. 568, Theo- Samson (Libcnus) of his strength atid 
doiet, ii. c. 16, 17. foititude, 

“ The jealousy of Falir, according » Tlieodoret (H. E. li. IG) and 
to Baronins (sub aun. 357), was the Sozomen (H. E. iv. 15) plainly asaerl 
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tinued through the two years of the exile of Liberius ; 
the Pastor was without a flock. At tls-e close 
of this period, tlie Emperor Oousiantius visited 
Rome ; the fem^^les. those especially of the upper rank 
(history now speaks as if the whole higher orders w^ere 
Christians), had most strenuously maintained the right 
of Liberius, and refused all allegiance to the intrusive 
Felix. They endeavoured to persuade tlie Senators, 
Consuiars, and Patricians, to make a representation to 
the Emperor ; the timid nobles devolved the dangerous 
office on their wives. The female deputation, in their 
richest attire as befitting their rank, marched along the 
admiring streets, and stood before the Imperial presence ; 
by their fearless t)ertinacity they obtained a promise for 
the release of Liberius. Even then Constantins was 
but imperfectly informed concerning the strength of the 
factions which himself having exasperated to the utmost, 
he now vainly attempted to reconcile. His Edict de- 
clared that tlie two Ifishops should rule with conjoint 
authority, each over his respective community. ,,i^ch 
an edict of toleration was premature by nearly foTp||fen 


that Felix adhered to tlie creed of 
Nicaia. Socrates (H. E. ii. 37) con- 
demns linn as infected by the Arian 
heresy. By Athanasius (ad Monach., 
p. Sdl) he IS called a monster, laised 
by the malice of Antichiist, woithy of, 
and fit to execute, the worst designs 
of his wicked partisans. This prelate 
of questionable faith, this usuiiier of 
the Roman See, has stolon, it is difficult 
to conjectuie how, into the Roman 
Martyrology. It seems clear that he 
retired from Rome, and died a few 
years after in peace, Gregory the 
Thirteenth, when saaiching mvestiga- j 


tions into ecclesiastical history became 
necessary, startled by the pei^ilexing 
difficulty, pel haps of a canonized Ai'ian, 
certainly of an antipope with the 
honours of a rnaityr, ordeied a re- 
gular inquiry into the claims of Felix. 
(Biuon. Ann. sub arm. 357.) The 
case looked desperate for the memory 
of Felix : he was m danger of degiada- 
tion, when, by a seasonable miracle, 
his body was discoveied with an an*» 
cient inscription, “ Pojie and Martyr.” 
Baicaius wrote a book about it, which 
was never published. 

<? 2 
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cenlttries or more. In that place, the uncongenial 
atmosphere oi which we should hardly have expected 
Christian passions to have penetrated, the Circus ol 
Rome, the Edict was publicly read. “ What ! ** ex- 
claimed the scoffing spectators, because we have two 
factions here, distinguished by their colours, are we to 
have two factions in the Church ? ” The whole audi- 
ence broke forth in an overwhelming shout, “ One God ! 
one Christ ! one Bishop ! ” 

Liberius returned, in the course of the neiti year, to 
Liberius m Rome. His entrance was an ovation ; the 
a.i>? 368, people thronged forth, as of old to meet some 
Attg 1. triumphant Consul, or Cicero on his return 
from exile. The rival bishop, Felix, fled before* his 
face ; but Felix and his party would not altogether 
abandon the co-equal dignity assigned him by the 
decree of Constantins, and confirmed by the Council of 
Sirmium. He returned ; and, at the head of a body of 
faithful ecclesiastics, celebrated divine worship in the 
basilica of Julius, beyond the Tiber. He was expelled, 
patricians and populace uniting against this, one of the 
earliest Antipopes who resisted armed force.^ A tradi- 
tion has survived in the Pontifical Annals, of a pro- 
scription, a massacre.^ The streets, the baths, the 
churches ran with blood, — ^the streets, where the par- 
tisans of rival bishops encountered in arms : the baths 
where Arian and Catholic could not wash togethei 


P Hieron. Chron. Marc, et Faust, » Gibbon (^vho for once does not 
»j). 4. , quote his special authoiity, never- 

« This curious passage in the Pon- [ theless accepts it), c. xxi. v. in. p, 385 
tifical Annals (apud Muratori in. sub It is rejected by Bower (v. i« p. 141) 
aim.) is evidently fiom tlie party of i and by Welch, ‘Lives of Popes,’ 
Felix j — it asseits his Catholicity, \ m loc. 
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mtbmt mutual contamination; tiie churctea 
they could not join in common worship to the same 
Redeemer* Felix himself escaped; and lived some 
years in peace, on an estate near the road to Portus.® 
Liberius, Rome itself, sinks back into obscurity; the 
Pope mingled not, as far as is known, in the fmy, 
which had now involved the West as well ^ ^ 

the East, Latin as well as Greek Christianity ; 
he was absent from the fatal Council of Rimini,^ which 
deluded the world into unsuspected Arianism.'* 

The Emperor Julian, during bis short and eventful 
reiern' mi^ht seem to have forgotten that there 

~ ^ ^ ^ A»D 361"*363 

was such a city as Rome. Paris, Athens, 
Constantinople, xintiocL, Jerusalem, perhaps Alexandria, 
might seem to be the only Imperial cities juna^ 
worthy of his regard. It was a Greek religion 
which he aspired to restore ; his philosophy was Greek ; 
his writings Greek ; he taught, ruled, worshipped, 
perished in the East-"" Under his successors (after 
Jovian), Valeiitinian, and Valens, while Valens vaientinian. 
afflicted the East by his feeble and frantic 24 ; 3 sc. 
zeal for Arianism, Valentiiiian maintained the repose of 
the West by his rigid and impartial toleration.^ 

On .the death of Liberius, the factions, which had 
smouldered iu secret, broke out again with fatal fury. 
The Pontificate of Damasus displays Christianity now 
not merely the dominant, it might almost seem the 


• He die<l the year befoie Liberius, been content with that act of sub* 

365. mission, which had not been formally 

* Hist, of Christ, ii. p. 445. revoked. 

Liberius had already subscribed, * Ou Julian, Hist, of Christ. Book iii., 
during his banishment, the creed of c. vi, 

Sirmium. Constautms and his seini- y Compare Hist, of Christ, iii 
A.rian or Armn counsellors may liave p. 52. 
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sole religion of Rome; and the Roman character is 
working as visibly into Christianity. The 
berius. election to the Christian bishopric arrays the 
people in adverse factions ; the government is appalled ; 
churches become citadels, are obstinately defended, 
furiously stormed ; they are defiled with blood. Men 
fall in murderous warfare before the altar of the Prince 
of Peace. In one sense it might seem the reanimation 
of Rome to new life; ancient Rome is resuming her 
wonted but long-lost liberties. The iron hand of 
despotism, from the time of the last Triumvirate, or 
rather from the accession of Augustus to the Empire, 
liad compressed the unruly populace, which only occa- 
sionally dared to break out, on a change in the Imperial 
dynasty, to oppose, or be the victims of, the Praitorian 
soldier)^ Now, howevei*, the Roman populace appears 
quickened by a new principle of freedom ; of freedom, 
if with some of its bold independence, with all its blind 
partisanship, its headstrong and stubborn ferocity. The 
groat ofiCices, which still perpetuated in name the ancient 
Republic, the Senatorship, Quaes tx)rsh ip, Consulate, are 
quietly transmitted according to the Imperial mandates, 
excite no popular commotion, nor even interest; for 
they are honorary titles, which confer neither influence, 
nor authority, nor wealth. Even the Prefecture of the 
city is accepted at the will of the Emperor, who rarely 
condescends to visit Rome. But the election to the 
bishopric is now not merely an affair of importance — 
the affair of paramount importance it might seem, — in 
Rome ; it is an event in the annals of the world. The 
heathen historian,® on whose notice had already been 

■ I assume, without hesitation, the of the time, there is as much truth as 
heathenism of Ammianus, though, sagacity m the obseivation of Heym 
with r^^d to other writers — Est obvia res in lectione sciiptoruni 
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forced tlie Athanasian controversy, Athanasius 
and the acts and the exile of Liberiiis, assigns the same 
place to the contested promotion of Damasus which 
Livy might to that of one of the great consuls, tribunes, 
or dictators. He interprets, as well as relates, the 
event : ^ — ‘‘ No wonder that for so magnificent a prize 
as the Bishopric of Home, men should contest with tlie 
utmost eagerness and obstinacy. To be eniiched by 
the lavish donations of the principal females of the city ; 
to ride, splendidly attired, in a stately chariot ; to sit at 
a profuse, luxuriant, more than imperial, table — these 
are the rewards of successful ambition,” ^ The honest 
historian contrasts this pomp and luxury with the abste- 
miousness, the humility, the exemplary gentleness of 
the provincial prelates, Ammianus, ignorant or regard- 
less as to the legitimacy of either election, arraigns 
both Damasus and his rival Ursicinus® as equally guilty 

istius teinporis, pnidentioi um pie- ' his an wer, though they were after- 
losque nec patrias religionos ahjecisse, wards Lucifeiians (an unpopular sect), 
nec novas damnasse, sed m his quoque testilies to their chanieter by his 
pio suorum ingeniorum facilitate pio- gracious promises of protection. Ac- 
baiida piobasse. Heynii Piolus. in coidiiig to the Pieface (iS it quite 
Wagnen edit. p. cx^w. certain that the Pieface is of the same 

• Ammianus Marcellmus, xxvii. 3, date?) to this Libellus Piecum, Da- 

sub ann. 307. mas is was supported by the party of 

*• Compare — it is amusing and m- Felix , he was the successor of Felix, 
structive — the Cardinal Baionius the leputod Arian, Uisicinus of Libe- 
wiiting in the splendid Pafial couit, rius* The Piesbyters, Deacons, and 
and the severe Jaiihenist Tillemont, on faithful people, who had adhered to 
this passage. Liberius in his exile, met in the Julian 

® On the side of Ursiciniis (Ur‘'inns) Basilica, and duly elected Ui sicinus 
is the i-emarkable document published who was consecrated by Paul, bishop 
by Sirmond (^Opeia, i. p, 127), the of Tibur. Damasus was proclaimed 
petition of Marcellmus and Faustinus by the followers of Felix, in S, M. 
to the Emperor Theodosius, who, in Lucina. Damasus collected a mob of 

* Darnasus, flrom other authority, is sa}d to have swoni as Presbyter to own no blsbojt 
lut iJbenus, to have nccoinpanied him in exile, but speedily deserted him. returned to 
(ioine, and at lait submitted to Felix. 
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autk)rs of the tumult. Of the Christian writers (and 
there are, singularly enough, contemporary witnesses, 
probably eye-witnesses, on each side), the one asserts 
the priority and legality of election in favour of Damasus, 
the other of Ursicinus ; the one aggravates, the other 
extenuates the violence and slaughter. But that scenes 
occurred of frightful atrocity is beyond all doubt. So 
long and obstinate was the conflict, that Juventius, the 
Praefect of the city, finding his authority contemned, his 
forces unequal to keep the peace, retired into the neigh- 
bourhood of Home. Churches were garrisoned’, churches 
besieged, churches stormed and deluged with blood. In 
one day, relates Ammianus, above one hundred and 
thirty dead bodies were counted in the basilica of 
Sisinnius. Tin- triumph of Damasus cannot relieve his 
memory from the sanction, the excitement of, hardly 


charioteers and a wild rabble, bioke 
into the Julian Basilica, and committed 
g^reat slaughter. Seven days after, 
having bribed a gieat body of eccle- 
siastics and the populace, and seized 
the Lateran Church, he W'as elected 
and consecrated bishop Ursicinus was 
expelled from Kome. Damasus, how- 
ever, continued his acts of violence. 
Seven Presbytei-s of the other party 
were hurried prisoneis to the Lateian : 
their faction ro.se, rescued them, and 
C/arried them to the Basilica of Liberius 
(S. Maria Maggiore), Damasus, at 
the head of a gang of gladiators, 
charioteers, and labourers, with axes, 
swords, and clubs, stonned the church : 
a hundred and sixty of both sexes 
were barbarously killed; not one on 
the side of Damasus. The party of 
Creicinus were obliged to withdiaw, 


vainly petitioning for a synod of 
bishops to examine into the validity 
of the two elections. Ursicinus re- 
tumed fj om exile more than once, but 
Damasus had the ladies of Rome in 
his favour ; and the council of Valen- 
tinian was not inaccessible to bribes. 
New scenes of blood took place. Ursi** 
cinus was compelled at length to gjv« 
up the contest. 

On the other hand Damastis had od 
his side the great vindicator — success, 
Rufinus and Jeiome (then at Rome, 
afterwards the secretaiy of Damasus) 
assert, with the same minuteness and 
particularity, the priority and the 
lawfulness of his election : they treat 
Ursicinus as a schismatic ; but they 
cannot deny, however they may miti- 
gate, the acts of violenre and blood* 
shed. 
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from active participation in, these deeds of blood,"* 
Nor did the contention cease witli the first discomfiture 
and banishment of Ursicmus ; ho wds more than once 
recalled, exiled, again set np as rival bishop, and re* 
exiled. Another frightful massacre took place in the 
church of St Agnes. The Emperor was forced to have 
recourse to the character and firmness of the famoos 
heathen PraBtextatus, as successor to J uventius in the 
government of Itoine, in order to put down with impartial 
severity these disastrous tumults. Some years elapsed 
before Damasus was in undisputed possession of liis see. 

The strife between Damasus and Ursicinus was a 
proloiigation or revival of that between Libe- ])ama8U8 
rius and Felix, and so may have remotely 
grown out of the doctrinal conflict of Arianism and 
Trinitarianism.® No doubt too it was a conflict of 
personal ambition, for the high prize of the Koman 
Episcopate. But there was another powerful element 
of discord among the Christians of Koine. The heathen 
historian saw and described the outward aspect of 
things, the tumults whicli disturbed the peace of the 
city, the conflagrations, the massacres, the assaulted 
and defended churches, the two masses of believers 
striving in arms -for the mastery. So too he saw the 
more notorious habits, the public demeanour of the 
bishops and of the clergy, theii- pomp, wealth, ceremony. 


* Baronius ingeniously discoveied a 
oeatain Maximus, a ninai of notorious 
cruelty, who aftei’wards held a high 
office, and might, pea haps, have been 
accessory to the late scenes of tumult ; 
and 80 quietly exculpates Damasus, by 
laying all the carnage upon Maximus, 
who was not in authoiity, pos&ibl;* lotin 


Rome at the commencement of the strife. 

® Jeiome, Epist. xv. t. i. p. 39, 
asseits the oithodoxy of Damasus, the 
Arianism of Ursicinus : but Jerome 
is hardly conclusive authority against "" 
the enemy of Damasus. See S. BasiL 
Ep. 266, for an unfavourable charactei 
of Damasus. 
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The letters of Jerome, while they confirm the statements 
of Ammianns, reveal the internal state, the more secret 
workings, in this new condition of society, Athanasius 
had not merely brought with him into the West the 
more speculative controversies which distracted Greek 
Christianity, he liad also introduced the principles and 
Monastidsm of Eastcm Monasticism : and this too 

In Rurae. been embraced with all the strength and 

intensity of the Eoman character. That which during 
the whole of the Koman history had given a majesty, a 
commanding grandeur to the virtues and to the vices 
of the Eomans, to their patrician pride and plebeian 
liberty, to their frugality and rapacity, to their courage, 
discipline, and respect for order ; to their prodigality, 
luxury, sensuality; to their despotism and their ser- 
vility ; now seemed to survive in the force and devotion 
with which they threw themselves into Christianity, 
and into Christianity in its most extreme, if it may be 
so said, excessive form. On the one hand the Bishop 
and the clergy are already aspiring to a sacerdotal 
power and pre-eminence hardly attained, hardly aimed 
at, in any other j)art of Christendom ; tlie Pontiff cannot 
rest below a magnificence which would contrast as 
strongly with the life of the primitive Bishop, as that of 
Lucullus with that of Fabricius. The prodigality of the 
offerings to the church and to the clergy, those more 
especially by bequest, is so immoderate, that a law ^ is 
Uwaffainst neccssary to restrain the profuseness on one 
Heredipety. ^^0 avidity ou the other, a law which 

the statesman Ambrose^ and the Monk Jerome approve, 


* Tbelawof Valeritinian (a.d. 370), j churches oi tne city. Cod. Theodc® 
addressed to Damasus, bish.p of Tomej xrv, 2, 20. 

aud ordered to be lead in all tlie * Ambios. Epist. xxii, 1. 5, p. 200 
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as demanded by the abuses of the times. Piieste of 
idols, mimes, charioteers, harlots tii;iay receive bSquests; 
it is interdicted, and wisely interdicted, only to eccle* 
siastics and monks.” The Church may already seem 
to have taken the place of the Ejnjieror as universal 
legatee. As men before bought by this posthumous 
adulation the favour of Caesar, so would they now that 
of God, Ileredipety, or legacy hunting, is inveighed 
against, in the clergy especially, as by the older Satirists, 
Jerome tn his epistles is the Juvenal of his times, 
without his grossiiess indeed, for Christianity no doubt 
had greatly raised the standard of morals. The heathen, 
as represented by such men as Praetextatus (they now 
seem to have retired into a separate community, and 
stocxl in relation to the general society, as the Christians 
liad stood to the heathen under Vespasian or the 
Antoni lies), had partaken in the moral advancement. 
But with this great exception, this repulsive licence, 
Jerome, both in the vehemence of his denunciations, 
and in his description of the vices, manners, habits of 
Eome, might seem to be writing of pre-Christian 
times> 


Hieronym, Epist. li. p. 13. Solis 
clencis et monachis hac lege piohi- 
betur, et prohibetui* non a perseeu- 
toiibus, sed a pnncipibus Christianis. 
Nec de lege conquei’or, sed doleo cur 
merueumus hanc legem. — Hieionym. 
ad Nepotian. 

** Prudent! us, with poetic ana- 
chronism, throws back the jealousy 
of the heathens of the enormous wealth 
offered on the altai's of the Cliiistiaus, 
and the alienation of estates from their 
right heirs, into the thii d centui y. The 
Prefect of Rome reproaches the Deacon 


Laurentius, before his martjrdom 
(about 258), with the silver cups and 
golden candlesticks of the service : — 

“ Turn suTnma riira est fratrlbus— Ut ser- 
riio testatur loquax, 

Offerre, fundls vindltis — Sestertiorum 
rnillia. 

Addle ta avoniin praidia— Foedls sub auo- 
tioiilbus, 

Succohsor exhicres gemlt— Sanctis egena 
I»arentibu8 

Hwe occuluntur abditis— Ecclesiarum In 
anguliM, 

Et summa pietas credltur— Nudare duPs 
CCS libtTO ^,” — Ferihtejph Hymn U. 

Compare Paolo Sarpi delle Materii 
Beneficiarie, c. vi. v. iv. p. 74. 
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But the Eomau character did not interwork into 
the geriferal Christianity alone, it embraced monastic 
Christianity, in all its extreraest rigour,* its sternest 
asceticism, with the same ardour and energy. Christian 
Stoicism could not but find its Catos ; but it was prin- 
cipally among the females that the recoil seemed to 
take place from tlie utter shamelessness, the uuspeak- 
alhle profligacy of the Imperial times, to a severity of 
«ha8itity, to a fanatic appreciation of virginity as an 
angelic state, as a kind of religious aristocratical dis- 
tinction far above the regular virtues of the ^vife or the 
matron. Pope Damasus, though by no means indifferent 
to the splendour of his office, was the patron, as his 
secretary Jerome was the preacher, of this powerful 
party; and between tliis party and the priesthood of 
Home there was already that hostility which has so 
constantly prevailed between the Eegulars, the ob- 
servants of monastic rule, and what called in later 
times the secular clergy. The Monastics inveighed 
against the worldly riches, pomp, and luxury of the 
clergy: the clergy looked with undisguised jealousy 
on the gi’owing, irresistible influence of the monks, 
especially over the high born females.' J erome hated. 


* Jerome spared neither the clerj^y 
nor the monks. On the clergy, see 
the passage (ad Eustochium) : Sunt 
alii, de hominibus loquor, mei oidinis, 
qdi ideo presbyteratum et diaconatum 
ambiuut at mulieres licentius videan- 
tur. Then follows the descnptiou ol 
a clerical coxcomb. His whole caie is 
in his dress, that it be well pei fumed ; 
that bid^t not slip about in a 
loose sandal; hil^htur is ciisped with 
a curl^-pin ; hiS Angel'S glitter with 
niii|!s;|^|M walks m tiptoe lest he 


should splash himself with the wet 
soil ; when you see him, you would 
think him a bridegroom lather than 
an ecclesiastic. Jerome ends the pas- 
sage. Et isti sunt sacerdotes Baal, 
Then on the monks (ad .Nepot.): 
Noimulli sunt ditiores monachi, quam 
fuerant saeciilares et cleiici, qui possi« 
dent opes sub Christo paupere, quas sub 
locuplete et fallaci Diabolo non habue- 
lant, et aeqq. Compare, throughout, 
the account of Jerome, in the Hist, of 
Chiistianity, vol, in, p. 225, et $eqq» 
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and WAS hated with, the jnost cordial reciia’ocity* 1!lle 
austere Jerome was accused, unjustly no doubt, of more 
than spiritual intimacy with his distinguished converts ; 
his enemies brought a charge of adultery against Pope 
Damasus himself.^ 

Nor was this a question merely between the superior 
clergy and a man in the high and invidious position 
of Jerome, renowned for his boundless learning, and 
holding the eminent office of secretary under Pope 
Damasus! It was a dispute which agitated the people 
of Eome. Among the female proselytes who crowded 
to the teaching of Jerome, and became his most fervent 
votaries, were some of the most illustrious matrons, 
widows, and virgins. Marcella had already, when Atha- 
nasius was at Eome, h come enamoured of the hard 
and recluse life of the female Egyjtian anchorites, 
she was for some time alone. The satiric Eomans 
laughed to scorn this new and superstitious Christianity, 
A layman, Helvidius, wrote a book against it, a book of 
some popularity, which J erome answered with his usual 
controversial fury nnd contemptuousness. Marcella was 
a widow of one of the oldest patrician houses, connected 
with all the consular families and with the prefect of the 
city. She was extremely rich. She became the most 
ardent of Jerome’s hearers; her example spread with 
irresistible contagion. The sister of Marcella, Paula, 
with her two daughters, Blesilla and Eustochium,*" 


* Quern m tantum matronsB dili- 
gebaut, ut matronarura auriscalpius 
diceretur. — So says the preface to the 
llostUe petition, tne Libellus Precum. 
Apud Siimond. i. p, 136. The 
charge of adultery is in Anastasms 
Vlt. Damasi. 


“* Among the other names of Je* 
rome's female admirers, ^jne founds 
Hebrew, — Lea; some Gteek, — J^us- 
tochium, Melanium ; besides these are 
Principia, FelicitaS, Feliciana, Mar- 
celiina, Asella, On Asella and ibe 
whole sul]|iect, see Hist, of Christ j 
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threw themselves passionately into the same devotion, 
Paula, like her sister, was very wealthy ; she possessed 
great part of Nicopolis, the city founded by Augustus 
to commemorate the battle of Actiiim. Blesilla, her 
younger daughter, was a widow at the age of twenty. 
8 he rejected tlie importunate persuasions of her friends 
to contaminate herself with a second marriage. She 
abandoned herself entirely to the spiritual direction 
of Jerome; her tender frame sank under the cruel 
penances and macerations which he enjoined. The 
death of the young and beautiful widow was attributed 
to .these austerities. All Itome took an indignant in- 
terest in her fate ; her mother, for her unnatural weak- 
ness, became an object of general reprobation, and the 
public voice loudly denounced Jerome as guilty of her 
death. A tumult broke out at the funeral ; there was 
a loud cry, — Why do we tolerate these accursed 
monks? Away with them, stone them, cast them into 
the Tiber!” 

The pontificate of Damasus, with those of his two 
immediate sucicessors, 8iricius and Anastasius, is an 
epoch in the history of Latin Christianity, distinguished 
by the commencement of three great changes : — I. The 
progress towards sovereignty, at least over the Westeni 
Church : the steps thus made in advance will find their 
place in the general view of the Papal power on the 
accession of Innocent I. II. The rapidly increasing 
power of monasticism. III. The promulgation of a 
Latin version of the Scriptures, which became the reli- 
gious code of the West, was received as of equal authority 
with the original Greek or Hebrew, and thus made the 
Western independent of the Eastern churches, super- 

Aiiity, ill. p. 229, et aeqq. Compare also a later work, GfrSrei, Kirchen* 
Geschichte, ii, p. 631, et 
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Boded the original Scriptnrefe for centuries in the groatof* 
part of Christendom, operated powerfully on the growth ' 
of Latin Christian literature, contributed to establish 
Latin as the language of the Church, and still tends 
to maintain tlie unity with Eomo of, ail nations whose 
languages have been chieily formed from the Latin, 

Of both these events, the extension of monastieism, 
and the promulgation of the Vulgate Bible, Jerome 
was the author ; of the former priiieipally, of the latter 
exclusively. This was his great and indefi'usible title 
to the appellation of a Father of the Latin Church. 
Whatever it may ow(^ to the older and fragmentary 
versions of tlic sacred writings, Jerome’s Bible is a 
wonderful work, still more as achieved by one man, and 
that a Western Christian, rwen with all the advantage 
of study and of residence in the East. It almost created 
a new language. The inflexible Latin became pliant and 
expansive, naturalising foreign Eastern imagery, Easteim 
modes of expression and of thought, and Eastern reli- 
gious notions, most uncongenial to its own genius and 
character ; and yet retaining much of its own peculiar 
strength, solidity, and majesty. If the Northern, the 
Teutonic languages, coalesce with greater facility with 
the Orientalism of the Scriptures, it is the triumph of 
Jerome to have brought the more dissonant Latin into 
harmony with the Eastern tongues. The Vulgate was 
even more, perhaps, tlian the Papal power the foundation 
of Latin Christianity. 

Jerome clierislied the secret hope, if it was not the 
avowed object of his ambition, to succeed Dainasus as 
the Bishop of Koine. He was designated, he says, 
almost by unanimous consent for that dignity.*^ Is the 

“ Omnium pa3ue judicio, dignufi bummo sacerdotio decernebatur. Fpist 
fir* ad Ascllam, 3. 
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rejection of an aspirant so singularly unfit for the 
station, from his violent passions, his insolent treatment 
of his adversaries, his utter want of self-command, his 
almost unrivalled faculty of awakening hatred, to be 
attributed to the sagacious and intuitive wisdom ol 
Kome ? Or, as is far more probable, did the vanity of 
Jerome mistake outward respect for general attach- 
ment, awe of bis abilities and learning for admiration, 
and so blind him to the ill-dissembled, if dissembled 
hostility which he had provoked in so mari}^ quarters ? 
It is difficult to refrain from speculating on liis eleva- 
tion. How signally dangerous would it have been to 
have loaded the rising Papacy with the responsibility oi 
all, or even a large part of the voluminous works of 
Jerome ! The station of a Father of the Church, one of 
the four great I^atin Fathers, committed Christendom 
to a less close adhesion to all his opinions, while at 
the same time it placed him above jealous and hostile 
scrutiny. It was not till two centuries later, when 
speculative subjects had ceased to agitate the Christian 
mind, and the creed and the discipline had settled down 
to a mature and established form, a Father of the 
.phurch, a voluminous writer, could safely appear on the 
l^iscopal throne of Home. Gregory the Gi eat was at 
once the representative and the voice of the Christianity 
of his age. Nor could the great work of Jerome have 
been achieved at Eome, assuredly not by a Pope. It 
was in his cell at Bethlehem, meditating and completing 
th^ Vulgate, that Jerome fixed for centuries the do'mi- 
PopeSiiiciuB. ^ion of Latin Christianity over the mind oi 
AD. s 84 -a 98 . Siricius >vas the successor of Damasus.® 

Jerome left ungrateful Borne, against whose sins the 


• OamasuB died Dec, 11. 
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rocluse of Palestine becoiiaes even more impaa^ioned^ 
whose clergy and people become blacker and moro 
inexcusable in his harsher and more unsparing de*' 
nunciations. < 

The pontificate of Siricius is memorable for the first 
authentic Decretal, the first letter of the Bishpp of 
Rome, which became a law to the Western Church, 
and the foundation of the vast system of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence. It betrays the Roman tendency to harden i 
into inflexible statute tliat which was left before to usage, 
opinion, or feeling. The East enacted creeds, the West 
discipline. 

The Decree of Siricius was addressed to Himerius, 
Bishop of Tarragona. P Himerius had written 'rheUecrctai 
before the death of Dam^tsus to consult the 
Bishop of Rome on certain doubtful points of usage, the 
Tdlidity of heretical baptism, the treatment of apostates, 
of religious persons guilty of incontinence, the steps 
which the clergy were to pass through to the higher 
ranks, and the great question of all, the celibacy of the 
clergy. The answer of Siricius is in the tone of one 
who supposes that tlie usages of the Church of Rome 
were to be received as those of Christendom, It was to 
be communicated beyond the province of TaiTagona, 
throughout Spain, in Carthagena, Baetica, Lusitania, 
() alicia : it appears, by an allusion in a writing of Pope 
Innocent I., even in Soutliern Gaul. The all-important 
article was on the marriage of the clergy; this was 
peremptorily interdicted, as by an imnxutablo ordinance, 
to all priests and deacons. This law, while it implied 
the ascendancy of monastic opinions, showed likewise 
that there was a large part of the clergy who could only 

P A;^ud Man'i, sub win. 385, or Constant. Ej»^. Po'-tificaiu. 

VOI* I. H 
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be controlled into celibacy by law. Even now the law 
was forced to make some temporary concessions. Those 
who confessed that it was a fault, and could plead 
ignorance that celibacy was an established usage of the 
Church, were exempted from penalties, but could not 
hope for promotion to a higher rank. 

This unrepealed law was one of the characteristics of 
Latin Christianity. Her first voice of authority might 
Mbacyof steru prohibition. This, 

tbecieigy. jQore than any other measui-e, separated the 
sacerdotal order from the rest of society, from the 
common human sympathies, interests, affections. It 
justified them to themselves in assuming a dignity 
superior to the rest of mankind, and seemed their title 
to enforce acknowledgment and reverence for that 
superior dignity. The Monastic principle admitting, 
virtually at least, almost to its full extent, the Manichean 
lenet of the innate sinfulness of all sexual intercourse 
as partaking of the inextinguishable impurity of Matter, 
was gradually wrought into the general feeling. Whether 
marriage was treated as in itself an evil, perhaps to be 
tolerated, but still degrading to human nature, as by 
Jerome** and the more ascetic teachers; or honoured, 
as by Augustine, with a specious adulation, only to 
exalt virginity to n still loftier height above it:*' the 
(dergy were taught to assert it at once as a privilege, aa 


** On Jeiome’s views see quotations non quocunque ille ierit, sed quousque 
Hist, of Christianity, ill. 221, ipsi potiiennt. De Sanct. Virgin, 

* Gaudium viiginum Christ: — de cap. 27.“The viigin and her mother 
Christo, m Christo, cum Christo, post may both be in beaveii, but cne a 
Christum, per Chnsturn, propter j bright, the other a dim star. Semi 
Christum. Sequantiir itaque agtmm 1 354, ad Continent. 
q|ui v’irg.nitatem corpoiis ttiiiiserunt. ' 
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a distinction, as th^ consiimtnation and the testimony to 
the eacredness of their order* As there was this per- 
petual appeal to theii pride (they were thus ^dsibly se 
apart from the vulgar, the rest of mankind), so they 
were compelled to its observance at once by the law of 
the Church, and by the fear of falling below their per- 
petual rivals, the monks, in the gent.^ral estimation. 
The argument of their greater usefulness to Christian 
society, of their more entire devotion to the duties of 
their holy ‘function by being released from the (.-ares and 
duties of domestic life; the noble Apostolic motive, that 
they ought to be bound to the world by few, and those 
the most fragile ties, in order more fearlessly to incur 
danger, or to sacrifice even life more readily in the cause 
of the Cross ; such low inc/uitives were disdained as be* 
neath consideration. Some hardy opponents, Helvidius, 
Jovinian, Vigilantius, and others of more obscure name, 
endeavoured to stem the mingling tide of authority 
and popular sentiment: they were swept away by its 
resistless foree.^ They boldly called in question the 
first principles of the new (Christian theory, and in the 
name of reason, nature, and the New Testament, denied 
this inherent perfection of virginity, as compared with 
lawful marriage. Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine lifted 
up at once their voices against these unexpected and 
mistimed adversaries. Jerome went so far in his dis- 
paragement of marriage, as to be disclaimed by his own 
ardent admirers ; but still his adversaries have been 
handed down to posterity under the ill-omened name of 
heretics, solely, or almost solely on this account. They 

* Quid inteiesset intei populnm et * I have entered somewhat more at 
sacerdotem, si iisdem adstnngci entur length into ihis controversy in tfaf 
legibus, Ambros. Epist. Ixiii, ad Keel. Hist, of Christianity. 

Verodl 

H 2 
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live in his vituperative pages, objects of scorn more 
than of hatred. So unpopular was their resistance to 
the spirit of the age^ The general feeling shuddered 
at their refusal to admit that which had now become 
one of the leading articles of Latin Christian faith* 
Yet, notwithstanding this, the law of the Celibacy of 
the Clergy, even though imposed with such overweening 
authority, was not received without some open and more 
tacit resistance. There were few, perhaps, courageous 
or far-sighted enough to oppose the principle itself, 
though even among bishops Jovinian was not without 
followers. Others, incautiously admitting the principle, 
struggled to escape from its consequences. In some 
regions the married clergy formed the majority, and, 
always supporting married bishops by their suffrages 
and influence, kept up a formidable succession. Still 
Christendom was against them; and in most cases, 
those who were conscientiously opposed to these austere 
restrictions, had recourse to evasions or secret violations 
of the law, infinitely more dangerous to public morals. 
Throughout the whole period, from Pope Siricius to 
the Eeformation, as must appear in the course of our 
history, the law was defied, infringed, eluded. It never 
obtained anything approaching to general observance, 
though its violation was at times more open, at times 
more clandestine. 

The Pontificates of Damasus and Siricius beheld 
Extinction of ulmost the last open struggles of expiring 
Paganism, ftoman Paganism, the dispute concerning the 
Statue of Victory in the Senate, the secession of a 
large number of the more distinguished senators, the 
pleadings of the eloquent Symmachus for the toleration 
of the religion of ancient Kome. To such humiliation 
were reduced the deities of the Capitol, the gods, who, 
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as wajs supposed, had achieved the coiwjaesfc of the 
world, and laid it at the feet of Eoine. But in this 
great contest the Bishop of Eome filled only an in- 
ferior part ; it was Ambrose', the Bishop of Milan, who 
enforced the final sentence of condemnation against 
paganism, asserted the sin, in a Christian Empeiw, 
of assuming any Imperial title conneeled with pagan 
worship, and of permitting any portion of the public 
revenue to be expended on the rites of idolatry. It 
was Ambrose, who forbade the last marks of respect to 
the tut(dar divinities of Eoine in the public ceremonies. 

Latin Christianity, in truth, in all but its monarchical 
strength, in its unity under one Htad, and under one 
code of ecclesiastical law, enacted and executed in its 
last resort by that Head, was established in its dominion 
over the human mind without the walls of Home. It 
was Jerome, who sent forth the Vulgate from his retreat 
in Palestine ; it was Ambrose of Milan who raised the 
sacerdotal jK)WGr to more than independence, limited 
the universal homage paid to the Imperial authority, 
protected youthful and feeble Emperors, and in the 
name of justice and of humanity rebuked the greatest 
sovereign of the age. It was Augustine, Bishop of the 
African Hippo, who organized Latin theologj^ ; wrought 
Christianity into the minds and hearts of men by his 
impfissioned autobiography; and finally, under the 
name of the “ City of God,” estiiblished that new and 
undefined kingdom, at the head of which the Bishop of 
Home was hereafter to place himself as Sovereign ; that 
vast polity, which was to rise out of the ruins of ancient 
and pagan Home ; if not to succeed at once to the 
temporal supremacy, to superinduce a higher govern- 
ment, that of God himself. This divine government 
was sure eventually to fall to those who were already 
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aspiring to be the earthly representatives of God. The 
Theocracy of Augustine, comprehending both worlds, 
Heaven as well as earth, was far more sublime, as more 
indefinite, than the spiritual monarchy of the later 
Popes. It established, it contemplated no such external 
or visible autocracy, but it prepared the way for it in 
i*he minds of men ; the spiritual City of God became a 
secular monarchy ruling by spiritual means. 

It may be well here to close the fourth century of 
Anastasius I Christianity, which ended in the Uneventful 
pontificate of Anastasius I. Four hundred 
years had now elapsed since the birth of the Eedeemer. 
The Gospel was the established religion of both parts 
of the Koman Empire ; Greek and Latin Christianity 
divided the Roman world. Most of the barbar^'^^s, who 
had settled within the frontiers of the Em'' , had sub- 
mitted to her religion. With Christia’' ‘ Hierarchical 
system had embraced the world. 
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Innocent I. 

The fifth century of Christianity has begun, and now 
arises a line of Eoman prelates, some of them from their 
persona] character, as well as from the ^^ireumstances 
of the time, admirably qualified to advance the su- 
premacy of the See of Kome, at lei^t over Western 
Christendom. 

Christianity, in its Latin form lich for centuiies 
was to be its most powerful, endui ,jg, prolific devdop- 
ment, wanted, for her stability and unity of influence, a 
capital and a centre ; and Eome mic:ht seen^.^esqtted 
by her emperors for tlie express purpi ) of allowing tlie 
spiritual monarchy to grow up withoiTt any dangerous 
collision against the civil goveimmeiit. The Emperors 
had long withdrawn from Kome as the royal residence. 
Of those who bore the title, one ruled ip Constantinople, 
and, mere and more absorbed in the cares and calamities 
Home centre Eastem sovertdgiity, became gradually 

of the West, estranged from the affairs of the West. Nor 
was it till the time of Justinian that any attempt was 
made to revive his imperial pretensions to Kome. The 
Western Emperor lingered for a time in inglorious 
obscurity among tire marshes of Kavenna, till at length 
the faint shadow of monarchy mefted away, and a bar* 
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barian assumed the power and the appellation of Sove- 
reign of Italy. Still, of the barbarian kings, not one 
ventured to fix himself in the ancient cajntal, or to in- , 
habit the mouldering palaces of the' older Caesars. Nor 
could Eavenna, Milan, or Pavia, though the seats of 
monarchs, obscure the greatness of Kome in general 
reverence : they were still provincial cities ; nor could 
they divert the tide of commerce, of concourse, of legal, 
if not of administrativfi business, wbicb, however more 
irregular ‘and intermitting, still finwed towards Eome. 
The internal government of the city retained something 
of the old republican form which had been permitted to 
subsist under the despotism of the emperors. Above 
tlie consuls or Senate, the shadows of former magis- 
tracies, the supreme authority was vested in a delegate, 
or representative of the Emperor, the prefect, or go- 
vernor; but, with the empire, that authority became 
more and more powerless. The aristocracy, as we shall 
ere long see, were scattered abroad after the capture of 
the city Alaric, and were never after reorganised 
into a pov •fill party. Some centuries elapsed before 
that feudal oligarchy grew up, which, at a later period, 
were such dangerous enemies to the Papacy,. degrading 
it to the compulsory appointment of turbulent or im- 
moral prelates, or by the personal insult, and even the 
murder, of popes. During the following period, there- 
fore, the Bishop of Eome, respected by the barbarians, 
even by the fiercest pagans, none of whom were quite 
without awe of the high priesthood of the Eoman 
religion, and, by that respect, commended still more 
strongly to the reverence of all Latin Christians ; alone 
hallowed, as it were, and permitted to maintain his 
serene dignity amid scenes of violence, confusion, and 
bloodshed ; grew rapidly up to be the most important 
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persoii in the city ; if not in form the supreme magis* 
trate, yet dominant in influence and admitted authority, 
the all-venerated Head of the Church ; and where the 
civil power thus lay prostrate, assuming, without awa- 
kening jealousy and for the public advantage, many of 
its functions, and maintaining some show of order and 
of rule. 

It was not solely as a Christian bishop, and bishop of 
that city, which was still, according to the prevailing 
Succession to feeling, the capital of the world, but as the 
St, Peter, siiccossor of 8t Pctcr, of him who was now 
acknowledged to be the head of tlie apostolic body, that 
the Eoman pontiff commanded the veneration of Home 
and of Christendom. TJie primacy of St. Peter, and 
the primacy of Pome, had b(‘en long reacting upon each 
other in the minds of men, and took root in the general 
sentiment. The Church of Pome would own no founder 
less than the chief Apostle ; and the distance between 
St. Peter and the rest of the Apostles, even St. Paul 
himself, was increased by bis being acknowledged as 
the spiritual ancestor of the Bishop of Eome. At thp 
commencement of the fifth century, the lineal descent 
of the Pope from St. Peter was an accredited tenet of 
Christianity. As yet his pretensions to supremacy were 
vague and unformed ; but when authority is in the as- 
cendant, it is the stronger for being indefinite. It is 
almost a certain sign that it is becoming precarious, or 
has been called in question, when it cohiJfWnds to 
appeal to ])reeedent, written statute, or regular juris- 
diction. 

Everything tended to confirm, nothing to impede or 
to weaken the gradual condensation of the supreme 
ecclesiastical power in the Supremo Bishop. The ma- 
jesty of the notion of one all-powerful ruler, to which 
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the world had been so long familiaiised in the emperors ; 
the discord and emulation among the other prelatea 
both of the East and West, and the manifest advantage 
of a supreme arbiter; the Unity of the dsible utiityoftne 
Church, which was becoming — or had indeed, 
become — the dominant idea of Christendom ; all a|^^ed 
to demand, or, at least, had a strong tendency th pro- 
mote and to maintain the necessity of one Supreme 
Head. As the unity in Christ was too sublimely spiri- 
tual, so* the supremacy of the collective episcopate, 
wliich endowed each bishop with an equal portion of 
apostolic dignity and of power, was a notion too specu- 
lative and metaphysical for tlie common mind Councils 
were only occasional diets, or general conventions, not a 
standing representative S' iiate of Christendom. There 
was a simplicity and distinctness in the conception of 
one visible Head to one visible body, such as forcibly 
arrests and fully satisfies the less imiuiring mind, which 
still seeks something firm and stable wliereon to repose 
its faith. Cyprian, in whom the unity of the Church 
liad taken its severest form, though practically he re- 
fused to submit the independence of the African churches 
to the dicitation of Home, did far more to advance her 
power by the j^rimacy which he assigned to St. Peter, 
than he impaired it by his steady and disdainful repudi- 
ation of her authority, whenever it was brought to the 
test of submission.® 

In the West, throughout Latin Christendom, the 
Roman See, in antiquity, in dignity, in the more regular 


• Qui catliedrain Petri, super quern i pars tenetur — was a conception &r 
fundata est Ecclesia, demerit, in ecclesift 1 more vague and abstract, and, theye- 
fie esse coniidit ? Tins was a plain fore, far less popular. De Unit. Eccl, 
and intelligible docti me. Episcopatus See for the dispute with Stepheix^ 
unus est, cujus a singulis iiu solidum Bishop of liomc, ch. i. 
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succession of its prelates, stood alone and unapproach- 
able. In the great Eastern bishoprics the lioly lineage 
had been already broken and confused by the claims of 
rival prelates, by the usurpation of bishops accounted 
heretical, at the present period Arians or Macedonians 
or Apollinarians, later Nestorians or Monopliy sites. 
Jerusalem had never advanced that claim to which it 
might seem entitled by its higher antiquity. Jerusalem 
was not universally acknowledged as an Apostolic See; 
at all events it was the capital of Judaism rallier than 
of Christianity ; and the succession, at the time of the 
Jewish war, and during the period of des(>lation tc 
the time of Hadrian, had been interrupted at least in 
its local descent. At one period Jerusalem w^as sub- 
ordinate to the Palestinian Coesarea. Antioch had 
been perpetually contested ; its episcopal line had been 
vitiated, its throne contaminated by the actual succes- 
sion of several Arian prelates.^ In Alexandria the 
Arian prelates had been considered lawless ,usurpers 
the orthodox Church had never voluntarily submitted tc 
their jurisdiction ; and Alexandria liad been hallo\ved 
as the episcopal seat of the great Athanasius. But 
Athanasius himself, when driven from his see, liad found 
a hospitable reception at Home, and constant support 
from the Homan Bishops. His presence liad reflected a 
glory upon that see, which, but for one brief period of 
compulsory apostacy, had remained rigidly attached to 
the orthodox IVinitarian opinions. Constantinople was 
but a new city, and had no pretensions to venerable or 

^ The obvious difficulty of the Quse urbis Roma; sedi non cedcret. 
Primacy of Antioch as the first See nisi quod ipsa in transitu meruit, ista 
of St. Peter, which, it might seem, susceptum apud se, consummatnmque 
had been, if not oiijected, at least sug- gaudet, — Innocent. Epis. xix. ad 
gested, was thus met by Jnnoceni 1. Ak-xand. 
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apostolic origin. It had. attained, indeed to the dignity 
of a patriarchate, but only by the decree of a recent 
council ; in other respects it owed a}\ its eminence to 
being the prelacy of new Kome, o^ the scat of empire* 
The feuds and contt‘sts between the nvai patriarchates 
of the East were constantly promoting the steady pro- 
gress of Kome towards supremacy. Throughout the 
fierce rivalry between xllexandria and Constantinople^ 
the hostMties which had even now begun between The- 
ophilus and Chrysostom, and which were continued with 
implacable violence between Cyril and Nestorius, Flavi- 
anus and Dioscorus, the alliance of the Bishop of Rome 
was too important not to be purchased at any sacrifice ; 
and if the independence of the Eastern churches was 
compromised, if not by an appeal to Rome, at least by 
the ready admission of her interference, the leaders of 
the opposing parties were too much occupied by their 
immediate objects, and blinded by factious passions, to 
discern or to regard the consequences of these silent 
aggressions. From the personal or political objects of 
these feuds the Bishop of Rome might stand aloof; in 
the religious questions he might mingle in undisturbed 
dignity, or might offer himself as mediator, just ets he 
might choose the occasion, and almost on his own terms. 
At the same time, not merely on the great subject of 
the Trinity, had Rome repudiated the more obnoxious 
heresy, even on less vital questions, the Latin capital 
happy in the exemption from controversial bishops, had 
rarely swerved from the canon of severe orthodoxy ; and 
if any one of her bishops had been forced or perplexed 
into a rash or erroneous decision, as Liberius, during his 
short concession to semi-Arianism ; or, aS we shall see 
before long, Zosimus to Pelagianism ; and a still later 
pope, who was bewildered into Monophysitism ; theii 
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errors were efiticed by a speedy, full, and glorious re- 
cantation. 

Thus the East, agitated by furious conflicts concerning 
The East highest doctriiiGS of Christianity, concern- 

courts Rome, pre-eminence of the rival sees for do- 

minant influence with the Emperor, was still tlirowing 
itself, as each faction was oppressed by its rival, at the 
feet of remote and more impartial Eome. In the West, 
at the same time, the disputes which were constantly 
arising about points of discipline, the succession of 
bishops, the boundaries of conflicting jurisdictions, still 
demanded and were glad to have re(‘curse to a foreign 
arbitrator ; and who so fitting an arbiter as the Bishop 
of that city, which, in theory at least, was still the centre 
of civil government, the seat of Ca3sar*s tribunal, to 
whom the Eoman world had acquired a settled and 
inveterate habit of appeal ? Eome, the mother of civil, 
might likewise give birth to canonical jurisprudence.*' 

For the great talisman of the Papal influence was the 
yet majestic name of Eome. The bishops gayo laws to 
Name of ^^^7’ whicli had so long given/viuad still to 

Rome. great an extent, gave laws to the world. In 

the sentiment of mankind, at least in the West, Eome 
had never been dethroned from her supremacy. There 
were still Eoman armies, Eoman laws, Eoman munici- 
palities, Eoman literature, in name at least a Eoman 
Empire.*^ Constantinople boasted rather than disdained 


® Until the Roman Curia became 
Inordinate m its exactions, and so 
utterly venal as it universally re- 
presented in later centuries, this arbi- 
tration. when so much was yet un- 
settled, while the new society was yet 
in the process of formation, must 


have tended to peace and so to the 
strength of Chiistianity, 

4. See 111 Ausonius u.e curious ordo 
of the titles of the Empire. — 1. Prima 
urbes inter, diviim doraus, aurea 
Roma. — 2, Constantinople, before 
whom bows 3. Carthage — 4. An* 
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the ap})ellation of New But while the Bishopsi 

of Koine retained much of the awe aiid reverence which 
adhered to the name, they stood aloof from all which 
desecrated and degraded it. It was the idolatrous and 
pagan Rome whic)» fell before the barbarians, or rather 
was visited for its vicc‘S and crimes, its persecutions, and 
its still obstinate infidelity, by those terrible instruments 
of the divine vengeance. As our history will show, the 
discomfiture of the heathen Rliadagaisus, and the tute- 
lary, thongli partial, protection whici) Christianity spread 
over the city during the capture by Alaric (to which 
Augustine^ tritirnphantly appealed), wore not obliterated 
by the unawed and remorseless devastation of Genseric. 
The retreat of Attila, the most terrible of all the Northern 
conquerors, before the impo'-'ng sanctity, as it was uni- 
versally believed, of Pope Loo, blended again in indis- 
soluble alliauce the sacred security of Rome with the 
authority of her bishop. Leo himself, as will be here- 
after 3<H3n, exalts St. Peter and St. Paul into the 
Romulus and Remus of the new universal Roman 
dominion. 

It was at this period (the commencement of the fifth 
century), when the Imperial power was de- Accession of 
dining towards extinction in the hands of the 
feeble lionorius, and the Roman arms were for the last 
time triumphant, under Stilicho, over the Northern 
barbarians, that a prelate was placed on the episcopal 
throne of Rome, of a bolder and more imperious nature, 
of unimpeachable holiness, who held the pontifical power 
for a longer period than usual in the rapid succession of 

Joch — 5. Alexandria — b. Treves — 7. | — 16. Narboniie — 17. Bordeaux, 
Milan— -B. Capua — 9. Aquileia — 10. Tho poet is a Gaul, a native of Bor- 
Arles— 11. Merida— 12. Athens — 13. deaux. Ravenna seems to have fallen 
^ ^Catania, Syracuse— 15. Toulouse into obscunty. Ausonii Poem. 
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the bishops of Eome. Ambrose was now dead, and 
there was no Western prelate, at least in Europe, whose 
fame and abilities could obscure that pre-eminence, 
which rank and position, and in his case, commanding 
ehabacter, bestowed on the Bishop of Eome. Innocent, 
like most of the greater Popes, was by birth, if not a 
Eoman, of the Eoman territory. He was born 
at Albano.® The patriotism of a Eoman might 
mingle with his holier aspirations for the spiritual great- 
ness of the ancient mistress of the world. Upon the 
mind of Innocent appears first distinctly to have dawned 
the vast conception of Eome*s universal ecclesiastical 
supremacy, dim as yet and shadowy, yet full and com- 
prehensive in its outline. 

Up to the accession of Innocent, the steps by which 
the See of Eome, during the preceding century, had 
advanced towards the legal recognition of a supremacy, 
were few but not unimportant ; the first had been made 
by the Couiudl of Sardica, the renown of whose resolute 
ortliodoxy gave it peculiar weight in all parts of Chris- 
tendom, wliero the Athanasian Trinitarianism main- 
tained its ascendancy. It is not difficult to trace the 
motives whicli influenced the Bishops of Sardica. Great 
principles are often established by measures which grow 
out of temporary interests. The Western orthodox 
Bishops at Sardica hardly escaped being out-numbered 
by their heretical adversaries ; there were ninety-four 
on one side, seventy-six on the other. Had not the 
turbulent, but irresolute, minority withdrawn to Philip- 


• There is an expression in one of Qui aposlolicae cathedrae et sipradicti 
St. Jerome’s letters, which, taken viri successor et flius est. Is it to he 
literally, asserts Innocent to have been presumed that this is an m( lutioua 
the son of his predecessor Anastasius. metaphor of St, .lerome? 
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popolis, and there set up a rival synod, the issue might 
have been almost doubtful; at all evenis, vvhere parties 
were so evenly balanced, intrigue, accident, activity on 
one part, supiiioness on tlie other, or the favour ut. 
of the Emperor, might summon an assembly, 
in which the preponderance would be in favour 
Ariaiiism (it was so a few years after at Riminij; and 
thus might heresy gain tlie sanction of a Council of 
Christendom. But Rome had, up to tliis time, be‘fore 
the fall of Liberiiis, so firmly, so repeatedly, so solemnly, 
embraced the cause of Athanasius, tliat it might seem to 
be irrevocably committed to orthodoxy ; an appeal 
to Roni(‘, th(‘relbre, would alw^ays give au opportunity 
to an orthodox minority, !<'> annul or to susf>end the 
decrees of an heretical Church. . In all causes, therefore, 
of bishops (and not merely were the l)islio])s in general 
the cliief unanbers of Councils, but the first proceeding 
of all the Councils, at this period, was to (lo]3ose the 
prelates of the op})osite i)arty) an appeal to Rome would 
both secure a second hearing, by more tavourabh' judges, 
of the subje(d under controversy, and miglit maintain, 
notwithstanding adverse decrees, all the ortliodox bishops 
upon their thrones. Tlie Council of Sardica, therefore, 
in its emioiis, establislied the law, that on an appeal to 
tlie Bishop of Romo, he might decide wliether tlie 
judgement was to be reconsiden'd, and apjioiiit judges 
for the second hearing of the cause ; he might even, if 
ho thought fit, take the initiative ; and delegate an 
ecclesiastic ^^from his side,” to institute a commission of 
inquiry.^ 

^ Et si judicaverit lenovandum esse qu?e decreverant, c«nfinnata erant. 
judicium, renovetur, et det judices; si Can. 3. — Can. 5 peimils limi to send 
autem prolmvent, talem cauaam this piesbyterum a iateie. Manui, 

ut noil refVicetui , ea quae acts sunt, sub ann. 

^'OL. T. 
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The right of appeal to Kome, thus established by 
ecclesiastical, was confirmed by Imperial authority 
A.D. 41 I. during the reign of Valentinian HI. Up to 
vaientinian. that time the Emperors, if they did not pos- 
sess by the constitution of the Church, exercised never- 
theless by virtue of their supreme and indefeasible 
authority, and by the irresistible, and, as yet rarely 
contested, tenure of power, the right of summary de- 
cision in religious as in civil causes. A feeble emperor 
would willingly devolve on a more legitimate court these 
troublesome and perplexing affairs. To a monarch, 
another spiritual Monarch would appear at once the 
most natural and the most efficient delegate to relieve 
him from these burthens ; ho would feel no jealousy of 
such useful and unconflicting autocracy ; and the 
Western Emperor would of course invest in this part of the 
Imperial prerogative the Bishop of the Imperial City. 

Now too the temporal power, the Empire, was sinking 
rapidly into the decrepitude of age, the Papacy rising 
in the ‘first vigour of its youthful ambition. Honorius 
was cowering in the palace of Ravenna from the penis 
which were convulsing the empire on all sides, while 
the provinces were withdrawing their doubtful allegiance, 
or in danger of being dissevered from the Roman do- 
minion. Innocent was on the episcopal throne of Rome, 
asserting his almost despotic spiritual control over those 
very provinces. 

Innocent, in his assertion of supremacy, might seem 
to disdain the authority of Council or Emperor. He 
declares, in one of his earliest epistles, that all the 
churches of the West, not of Italy alone, but of Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, having been planted by St. Peter 
and his successors, owe filial obedience to the parent 
See, are bound to follow her example in all points ol 
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discipline, and to maintain a rigid uniformiiy with all 
her usages.® To the minutest point Rome will again 
be the legislator of tlie world; and it is singular to 
behold a representative, as it were, of each of these 
provinces bringing the first fruits of that deference, 
which was construed into unlimited allegiance, to the 
feet of the majestic Pontiff. The Bishop of Rouen 
requests from the Bishop of Rome, the rules of ecclesi- 
astical discipline observed within his See.^ Innocent 
approves the zeal of the Gaulish Bishop for uniformity, 
so contrary to the lawless spirit of innovation, which 
prevailed in some parts of the Christian world; and 
sends him a book containing certain regulations of 
peculiar severity, especially as to the celibacy of the 
clergy. Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse, is com- 
mended in a still more lofty and protecting 
tone of condescension for his wise recourse to the See of 
Rome, rather than the usurpation of undue authority.* 
To the Spanish Synod of Toledo, the Bishop of Rome 
speaks sometliing in the character of an appellant judge. 
The province of Illyricum, including Macedonia and 
Greece, on the original division, had been adjudged to 
the Western Empire. The Bishop of Rome exercised 
a certain jurisdiction, granted or recognised by the 


• Cum sit manifestum m omnem 
Italiara, Gallias, H^paniats, Afncani 
atque Siciliam in^ulasque intervenien- 
tes nullum instituisse ecclesias nisi eos 
quos venerabilis Apostolus Peti us ejus- 
que sucoessoies couhtitueuiit sacerdotes. 
E|)ist. ad Decent. Episcop. Eugubin. 

Jaffe dates this Epist. 416. March 
19. Labbe, ii. p. 1249. 

^ In tie third rule, which gives the 
irovincia. synods of bishops supieme 
tothority ‘ n their own pi ovince, the 


woi-ds “ sine prejudicio tamen Romanii 
ecclesife, cm in omnibus causis debet 
reverentia custodiii,” ate rejected as e 
late intei’polation. Epist. ad Victri- 
ciura. Ltibbe, li. p 1249. 

* Dilectio tua iiJbtitutum secuta pm- 
deiitium, ad sedem apostoheam refen* 
maiuit, quid de rebus dubiis custodifi 
deberet, potius quam usurpatione pfii> 
sumptS,, qu£e sibi viderentur, de lio* 
gulls obtinere. Ad Exup. Episc. T«L 
Labbe, ii. p. 1254. 

I 2 
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Council of Sardica, as the Metropolitan of ;be West. 
405 F b Damaaas bad appointed the Bishop of Tbessa- 
lonica, as a kind of legate or representative of 
his authority. Innocent, in his epistle to the Bishops 
of Macedonia, expresses a haughty astonishment that 
his decisions are not admitted without examination, and 
gravely insinuates that some wrong may be intended 
to the dignity of the Apostolical See.J More doubtful 
was the allegiance of Africa. At tlie commencement of 
Innocent’s pontificate, liis influence with the 

A.D.414. t • 1 1 . n 

Lmpc]*()r was solicited lor the suppression of 
tlie obstinate Donatists. Towards the close of his life, a 
correspondence took place concerning Pelagius and his 
doctrines. The African Churches, even Augustine him- 
self, did not disguise their apprehension, that Innocent 
miglit be betray (id into an approbation of those tenets ; 
they desired to strengthen their own stern and per- 
emptory decrees with the concurrence of the Bishop of 
Koine. The language of Innocent was in his 

A.D, 417. . . ^ 

wonted imperious stylo ; the African Qhurches 
seem to have treated his pretensions to superiority with 
, silent disr(3gard. 

In the East, Constantinople, Alexandria, and even 
iniiocent and Autiocli, wci’c dilvon by their own bitter feuds 
airysufitoin. hostilities, to court the alliance of Kome ; 

it could liardly be without some compromise of 
independence. 

In espousing the cause of Chrysostom against his 


3 In quibus (epi'- tolls.) multa posita fecissem, adverti, sedi apostolic® ad 
peividi qua? stuporom rnentibu^nostns quarn relatio, quasi ad caput ecclesia- 
inducereiit, facorentque nos non modi- rum niissa esse debebat, abquam fieri 
cum dubitare utrura alitor putaiemus injuriam, cujus adhuc in ambigumn 
an ita e.sse posita, queraadmodum per- sententia, duceretur. Epist. xiii. ad 
uouabant. Qua cum &a?pius repeti Episc. Macedon. Labbe, ii. 1272. 
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rival Theopliilus of Alexandria, Innocent took tliat mde 
which was supported by the better and wiser, as well m 
by the popular voice of Christendora. He was the fear- 
less advocate of persecuted holiness, of eloquence, of 
ecclesiastical dignity, against the aggressions of a violent 
foreign prelate, wlio was interfering in an independent 
diocese, and against the intrigues of a court notoriously 
governed by fiiiiale influence. The slight asperities of 
Chrysostom’s character, the monastic austerities which 
seemed to ‘some ill suited to the magnificence of so great 
a pj'elato, the aggressions on the privileges of some 
churches not strictly under his jurisdiction, but which 
were noUu’iously ventured for the pwmotion of Christ- 
ian holiness by tlie suppression of simony and other 
worse vices; these less obvious causes of Chrysostom’s 
unpopularity hardly transpired beyond the limits of his 
diocese, were lost in the dazzling splendour of his talents 
and his virtues, or forgotten among his cruel wrongs.^ 
Chrysostom appeared before the more distant Christian 
world as the greatest orator who had ev(‘.r ascended the 
pulpit of the church. His name, the Colden Mouth, 
expreb^ed the universal admiration of his powers. 

After having held Antfix^h under the spell of Jiis ora- 
tory for many years, Chrysostom had been called to the 
episcopal throne of the Eastern Metropolis by general 
acclamation. JSTow, notwithstanding the fond attachment 
of the greater part of Constantinople, and the manifest 
interposition, as it was supposed, of heaven, which on his 
banishment had shaken the guilty city with an earth- 
quake and comj)elIed his triumphant recall, he was again 
driven from his see, degraded by the precipitate decree 
of an illegal and partial council, and exposed to the 


Compai^ Hijst. of Chnt»tiaDit7« b. iil. c« ix. 
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most mercileisB persecution. The one crime, which could 
have blinded into hatred the love and admiration of the 
Christian world, heterodoxy of opinion, was not charged 
against him by his most malicious enemies. His only 
ostensible delinquency was the uncompromising rebuke 
of vice in high places, and disrespect to the Imperial 
Majesty, which, even if true to the utmost, however it 
might astonish the timidity, or shock the servility of the 
East, in the West, to which the dominion of Arcadius 
and Eudoxia did not extend, would be deemed only a 
bold and salutary assertion of episcopal dignity and 
Christian courage. The letter addressed by Chrysostom, 
according to the copies in the Greek writers, to the 
three great prelates of the West, the Bishops of Rome, 
Milan, and Aquileia, in the Roman copies to Innocent 
alone,^ was written with all his glowing fervour and 
brilliant perspicuity. After des(*ribing the scenes of 
outrage and confusion in the church at Easter, the vio- 
lation of the sanctuary, and the insults inflicted on the 
sacred persons of priests and dedicated virgins and 
bishops, the Bishop of Constantinople entreats the 
friendly interposition of the Western prelates to obtain 


‘ There is great variation in diffe- 
rent parts of the Roman copy : it is 
sometimcvS addressed to persons in the 
plural number, sometimes to an indi- 
vidual in the singular. This appeals 
to me no very important argument, 
though adduced by the most <andid 
Protestant wi iters, e. g. Shroeck. This 
cry of distress would not be carefully 
or suspiciously worded, so as to pro- 
vide against any incautious admission 
of superiority, of which Chrysostom, 
under such circumstancNBs, thought 
little, even if any such claims had 


been already made. But the strongest 
proofs (if 1 must enter into the con- 
troversy) that Chrysostom and his fol- 
lows s addiessed themselves to the 
bishops of Italy, as well as to that of 
Rome, seems to me the very passage in 
the Epistle of the Emperor Honorius, 
which IS adduced, even by Pagi, to 
prove the contrary. Missi ad saoer* 
dotes urbis seternaj atque ItalicB 
utr&que ex piirte legati; expectabatur 
ex omnium auctentat^ sententia . , . , 
Namque hi, quorum expectabatur auo- 
toiitaB. 
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a general and legitimBte Council empowered to examine 
the whole affair. The answer of Innocent is calm, 
moderate, dignified, perhaps artftal. He expresses his 
awful horror at these impious scenes of violence, deep 
interest in the fate of Chrysostom ; he does not however 
prejudge the question, he does not even refuse to com- 
municate with Theophiliis, till after thij solemn d^Hiree 
of a council. Yet the sympathies of Innocent, as of all 
the better part of Christendom, were with the eloquent, 
oppressed, and patient exile. The sentiments as well 
as the influezice cff the Roman prelate were ere long 
proclaimed to the world, by an Imperial letter in favour 
of Chrysostoni, which no persuasion but that of Inno- 
cent could have obtained from the Emperor of the West. 
Honorius openly espoused the cause of the exile: and 
though, throughout the whole of the transac- 
tion, the East, with something of the irritable 
consciousness of wrong and injustice, resented the inter- 
ference of the West, and treated the messengers of the 
Italian prelates with studied neglect and contumely, the 
defenders of Chrysostom were so clearly on the side of 
justi(‘c, humanity, generous compassion for the oppressed, 
as well as of ecclesiastical order, that the Bishop of 
Rome, the Head at least of the Italian prelates, could 
not but rise in the general estimation of Christendom. 
The fidelity of Innocent to the cause of Chrysostom did 
not cease with the death of the persecuted prelate : he 
refused to communicate with Atticus, his successor, 
or the usurper, according to the conflicting parties, of 
the See of Constantinople, unless Atticus would acknow- 
ledge Chrysostom to have been the rightful bishop until 
his death.*" Common reverence for Chrysostom, and 

There is a legularactof excom- writers — (it was brought to lignt 
munication, in some oi‘ the Latin Baronius) — m which Innocent boldlj 
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' comm on hostility to Atticus, brought Innocent into close 

alliance with Alexander, Bishop of Antioch. 
During his correspondence with Alexandef, 
Innocent is disposed to attribute a subordinate primacy 
to Antioch, as the temporary See of St. Peter. Rome 
now chose to rest her title to supremacy on the suc- 
cession from tlie great Apostle. Peter could hardly 
have passed througli any see, without leaving behind him 
some inheritance of peculiar dignity ; while Rome, aa 
the Sfeii#’of his permanent residence and nlartyrdom, 
claimed the undoubted succession to 'almost monarcliical 
supremacy. 

That which might have appeared tlie most fatal blow 
siegfand to Roman greatness, as dissolving the spell of 
iioinriby^ Roman empire, the capture, the conflagration, 
the ])lundcr, the depopulation of Rome by the 
barbarian Goths, tended directly to establish and 
strengthen the spiritual supremacy of Rome. It was 
pagan Rome, the Babylon of sensuality, pride, and 
idolatry which fell before the triumphant Alaric ; the 
Goths were the instruments of diviiKi vengeance against 
paganism, which lingered in this its last stronghold. 
Clii’istianity hastened to disclaim all interest, all sym- 
pathy in the the “ harlot that sat on the seven 


excludes the Emperci An^adius fiom 
the cornniiinion of the faithful. It is 
expressed with all the proud humility, 
the unctuous imporiousness of a latei 
period It is given up, by all the more 
sensible writers of the liomaii Catholic 
chuich, principally on account of a 
fatal blunder. It includes the Dalila, 
the Empress Eudoxia, under the Ana- 
thciaa. Eudoxia had been dead sevaral 
(See Pagi, sub aim. 407.) I 


am m constant perplexity ; fearing, on 
one hand, to omit all notice of, on the 
other feeling something like contempt 
for, these forgeries, which aie always 
so injurious to tlie cause they wish to 
serve. As an impartial historic®! in- 
qunei, 1 continually use from them 
with my suspicion, even of better 
attested documents, so much sharp- 
ened, that I have to struggle vigour* 
ousiy against a general .scepticism. 
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hills.” Paganism might seem Tashly to accept this 
desperate issue, girding itself for one final eflort, and 
proclaiming, that as liome had brought ruin on her 
own head by abandoning her gods, sq her gods had for 
ever abandoned the unfaithful capitah Tile eternal 
city was manifestly approaching one of epochs in her 
eternity. Three times during the first^teiVjears of the 
fifth century and of th|||jpntilicate of Iimoc^mt, the first 'i 
time under Alaric, th^|bcond under Kliadagaisus, tho ^ 
third again under Alhric, the barbarians crossed th#' 
Alps with overwhelming forces. Twice the valour and 
military abilities of one man, Stilicho, diverted the storm 
from tlie walh^ of Rome. In his first expedi- 
lion Alaric, after his defeat at Pollentia,^* en- roiientia. 
deavoured to throw himself upon the capital. He was 
recalled by the skilful movements of Stilicho, to suffer 
a final discomfiture under the walls of Verona. The 
poet commemorates the victories of Stilicho, the tri- 
umph of Honorius in Rome for these victories. In the 
splendid verses on the ovation of Honorius, it is no 
wonder that Pope Innocent finds no place. Claudian 
maintains his invariable and total silence as to the exis- 
tence of Christianity. From his royal mansion on the , 
Palatine Honorius looks down on no more glorious sight 
than the temples of his ancestors, which crowd the 
Forum in their yet inviolable majesty ; the eye is dazzled 
and confounded with the blaze of their bronzed columns 
and their roofs of gold ; and with their statues which 
studded the skies : they are the household gods of the 
emperor. That the emperor worshipped other gods, 
or was ruled by other priests, appears from no cne 


• Gibbon, c. xxx. 
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word*® The Jove of the Capitol might seem still the 
tutelar god of Kome. Claudian had wound up his poem 
on the Gothic war, in which he equals the victory of 
Pollentia with that of Marius over the Cimbrians ; he 
ends with that solemn admonition, “Let the frantic 
barbarians learn hence respect for Eome.” 

But tliree years after, the terrible Ehadagaisus, at the 
head of an enormous force of mjpgled barbarians, swept 
over the whole North of Italy, aUd encamped before the 
walls of Florence. Eliadagaisus was a pagan ; he sacri- 
ficed daily to some deity, whom the Latin writers call 
by the name of Jove. The party at Eome, attached to 
their ancient worship, are accused of having contem- 
plated with more than secret joy the approach of, it 
might seem, the irresistible barbarian. They did this, 
notwithstanding his terrible threats that he would sacri- 
fice the senate of Eome on the altars of the gods which 
delight in human blood. The common enmity to Christ- 
ianity, according to St. Augustine, quenched the love of 
their country, their proud attachment to Eome. But 
God himself, by the unexpected discomfiture of Ehada- 
AD 405 crushed their guilty hopes, and rescued 

Eome from the public restoration of paganism. 

The consummate generalship of Stilicho,^ by which 
he gradually enclosed the vast forces of Ehadagaisus 
among the mountains in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
himself on the ridge of Fsesulse, till they died off by 


• **Tot drcutn delubra vldt*t, tantlgque I Etcircumfusotrepldansobtimdlt^raiiTo, 
DeoTum Agnonclsne tuoa, Pnnccps venerande, 

Clngitur excubiia. Juvat infra tecta Penates ? "—cte V/. Cents. Mon. 43, 63. 

Tonantls 

Cemere Tarpeifi, pendentes rupe Glgan- Compare on Claudian note in Hist. 

Cwlatasque fores medUsque volantia t^^ristianity. 

signa f Gibbon, loc. cit., will fumud) lha 

Nublbus, etdensum stipantlbus a:thera authorities 
tenaplis 

Aciea stupet ig^c nietalli. 
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famine and disease, was utterly incompi*ehensibJe to M« 
age. Christianity took to itself the Vfholo glory of Sti* 
licho, the relief of Florence, the dispersion and reduction 
to captivity of the barbaric forces, and the death of 
Khadagaisus, who w\as ordered to summary execution* 
A vision of St. Ambrose had predicted the relief of 
Florence, and nothing less than the immediate succour 
of God, or of his Apostles, could account for the unex- 
pected victory : and this strong religious feeling no 
doubt mingled with the common infatuation which 
seized all parties. Rome, it was thought, with a feeble 
emperor at a distance, with few troops, and those mostly 
barbarians, was safe in the majesty <»f her name and the 
prescriptive awe of mankind. Christ, or her tutelar 
Apostles, who had revealed the discomfiture of Rhada- 
gaisus, had protected, and would to the end protect, 
Christian Rome against all pagan invaders, bafiBe the 
treasonable sympathy, and disperse the sacrilegious 
prayers, of those who, true to the ancient religion, were 
false to the real greatness of Rome. So often as heathen 
forces should menace the temples, not of the Capitoline 
Jove, or those yet uncleansed from the pollutions of 
their idolatries, but those, if less splendid, more holy 
fanes protected by the relics of Apostles and Martyrs, 
Rome would witness, as she had already witnessed, the 
triumph of her Christian emperor, the consecration of 
the spoils of the defeated barbarians on the altars of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and of Christ.** 

The sacrifice of Stilicho*’ to the dark intrigues of the 


9 Paulinus in vit. Ambrosii, c. 50, 
Augastin. de Civ. Dei, v. 23. OrDsius, 

rii. 37. 

* Stilicho wa** ma''ned Sc^'iia, 


the sister of Honorius. Honorins had 
man led in succession Mana and Thor* 
mantia, '.he daughters of Stilicho, 
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court of Eavenna was the last fatal sign of this pride and 
Disgrace secuiitv. Both Ghristiaix and pao:an writers 

and death of i • i i i i i i 

stihcho. combine to load the memory oi fetiliclio with 
charges manifestly intended to exculpate the court of 
Honorius from the guilt and folly of his disgrace, hia 
surrender by a Christian bishop after he had sought, 
himself a Christian, sanctuary at the altar of the church 
of Kavenna, and his perfidious execution. The Chris- 
tians accuse him of a design to depose the emperor, who 
was both his brother-in-law and his son-iu-lav\^, and to 
OJevate his own heir Eucherius to the Imperial throne. 
Eucherius, it is asserted, but with no proof, and with all 
probability against it, was a jiagan ; the ])ul)lic restora- 
tion of paganism, as the religion of the Einjiire, was to 
be the first act of the new dynasty.^ The ungrateful 
pagans seem to have been ignorant of this inagnificjent 
scheme in their favour; they too brand Stilieho with the 
name of traitor, and ascribe to his perfidious dealings 
with Alaric the final ruin of llome.* ** ^ ’i hey hated him 
as the enemy, the despoiler of their religion ; as hav- 
ing robbed the temples of their trt^asures, burned the 
Sibylline books, stripped from the doors of the Capitol 
the plates of gold. Stilieho knew the weakness as well 
as the strength of Home ; that may have been but wise 
and necessary policy, in order, by timely concession and 
tribute under the honourable name of boon or largess, to 
keep the formidable barbarian beyond the frontiers of 
Italy, which may liave seemed treasonable degradation 


• Orositts, vii. 38 

• So Rutilius Numatianus, who 
hated Christianity — 

**Qao magis est faclnus dirl Stllichcnis ini- 
qutim, 

Pnxjlitor arcaiii lui fait iniTerit 


Romano generl diim nititur esse super* 

btes, 

Cnideiis summis nilscuit Ima furor. 

’ pimque timet, qulcquid se tecerat ant4 
tlmcri, 

Immiblt I^tiai barbara tela necl ” 

Jiutil. Jtin ii. 41. 
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to the haughty pourt, blind to its own impotence.^ The 
death of Stilicho was the signal for the reap- Aianc-B 
pearance of Alaric again in arms in the centre S^fon. 
of Italy. His pret(‘xt for this second invasion was the 
violation of the treaties entered into by Stilicho. At all 
events, the unanswerable testimony to the abilities of 
Stilicho, if not to his fidelity, is that which seemed to be 
the immediate, inevitable consequence of liis disgrace 
and execution. No sooner was Stiliclio dead, than Homo 
lay open to the barbarian conqueror. Unopposed, al- 
most without a skirmish, laughing to scorn the slow and 
inefficient preparations of the emperor and of Olympius 
who ruled the emperor, and who had misguided him to 
the ruin of Stilicho, Alaric advanced from the Alps to 
the walls of Eome. The first act of defence adopted by 
the senate of Home was the judicial murder of Serena, 
the widow of Stilicho. She was accused of a design to 
betray the city to the Goth. Both parties seem to have 
consented to this d(‘,ed. The lieathons remembered that 
when Tlieodosius the Groat had stiuck the deadly blow 
against the rites and tlie temples of paganism, by pro- 
hibiting all public expenditure on heathen ceremonies, 
Serena had strip])ed a costly n^^cklace from 

1 p 1 . • . 1 A.D.408. 

the statue oi iiboa, the most ancient and vene- 
rable of Home’s goddesses, and herself ostentatiously woj; 3 
the precious spoil ; that neck was now given up to strangi • 
lation, a righteous and appropriate punislmieiit for W ‘ 
impiety. The liistorian seems to intimate^ that thl) 
Homans were surprised that the death of Serena produced 
no elFcct on the remorseless Goth. The siege siege of 

^ Rome. 

of Rome was formed ; the vast population, ac- a.o. 408. 
customed to live, the wealthy in luxury perhaps to no 


Compare Gibbon, c, xxx. 


* Zobimus — Sozomen, ix. 6. 
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great extent moderated by Cliristiani^y, the poor by 
gratuitous distributions at the expense of the public or 
of the rich, to which Christian charity had now come in 
aid,y were suddenly reduced to the worst extremities of 
famine. The public distributions were diminished to 
one half, to one third. The heaps of dead bodies, which 
there wanted space to bury, produced a pestilence. In 
vain the Senate endeavoured to negotiate an honourable 
<?l^pitulation. Alaric scorned alike their money, their 
despair, their pride. When they spoke of theif* immense 
population, he burst out into laughter, — The thickei 
the hay, the easier it is mown.” On his demand of an 
exorbitant ransom, the Senate huml)ly inquired, “ What, 
then, do you leave us?” Your lives!” replied the 
insulting Goth. 

During this first siege Innocent was in Kome. The 
strange story of the desperate proposition to deliver the 
Etruscan city by the magical arts of certain Etruscan 
diviners. diviuors, wlio had power, it was supposed, to 
call down and direct the lightnings of heaven, appears, 
in different forms, in the pagan and Christian historians.* 
Innocent himself is said, by the heathen Zosimus, to 
have assented to the idolatrous ceremony. If this be 
true, it is possible that the mind of the Christian Prelate 
may have been so entirely unhinged by the terrors of 
the siege and the dreadful sufferings of the people, that 
he may have yielded to any hope, however wild, of 
averting the ruin. It is possible, though less probable, 
that he may have known or supposed the Etruscans to 
be possessed of some skilful, and in no way supernatural, 


f Laeta, the wife of Gratian, and 
her mother, were distinguished by 
their abundant chanties, which at 
leait mitigateid the sufferings of mul- 


titudes. 

* Compare Hist, of Cnnstianity, 
ill. 96. Zosimus, y. 41. Sozcmen, 

IX. 6. 
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means of prodiicing apparent Rondel's, which might 
awe the ignorant barbarians, and of which the use might 
be justified by the dreadful crisis ; and if these arts were 
thought supernatural, it was not for him to expose, at 
least for the present, the useful delusion. At all events, 
to judge the conduct of Innocent, we must throw our^ 
selves completely back into the terror and affiiction, tho 
confusion and prostration of that disastrous time. The 
whole history is obscure and contradictory. The Chris- 
tian writer asserts that the ceremony did take place, but 
that the Christians (he does not name Innocent) stood 
aloof from the profane and ineffectual rite. The heathen 
aver, that the Senate, after grave deliberation, refused 
to sanction its public performance, and that, in fact, 
it did not take place. The barbarian, at 
length, condescended to accept a ransom, in 
some proportion to the wealth of the city — 5000 pounds 
of gold, »30,000 of silv^er, four thousand silken robes, 
3000 pieces of scarlet cloth, 3000 pounds of pepper. To 
make up the deficiency of the precious metals, the 
heathen temples, to the horror of that party, were 
despoiled ; the time-honoured statues of gods werr 
melted to make up the amount demanded by the bar- 
barian. The last fatal sign and omen of the departure 
of Roman greatness was, that the statue of Fortitude, or 
Virtue, was thrown into the common mass.^ 

Alarie retired from Rome, his army increased by 
multitudes of slaves from the city and the neighbour- 


• See Eusebe Salvertp, on the know- 
ledge possessed by the ancients in 
conducting lightning. —Sciences Oc- 
cultes. 

^ Koi Tiy:ircov 4k 

Xpucoi tyX apyvpov ‘nfiroiTifxivoiv^ Sy I 


K(d rh ryjs &yBpiaSf koAomt* 
’'mioi OvtprovrtfjL' ohrtp 
p€P ^nra rrjs ity^plas k cl 

iraoh, *P<ii)fjLuhts • . Zosimus, 

V. 41 . 
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hood, who, it is said, to the number of 40,000, had found 
refuge in his camp. The infatuated pride, the insin- 
cerity, tlie treachery of tlie court of Eavenna, rendered 
impracticable all negotiations for peace. The minister 
Olympius, the chief agent in the assassination of Stilicho, 
has found favour, of which he seems to have been utterly 
unwortliy, from Christian writers, on ac(;ount of some 
letters addressed to him by 8t. Augustine. Even his 
produced no great change. Jlonorius, indeed, seems 
to hav(^ oceu])ied liis time at this crisis in fj*aining edicts 
against Jews and lieretics, and other decrees, as if for a 
peaceful aud extensive empire. Under Olympius, he 
had promulgated tlie Imperial rescript, which deprived 
the heathen temples of their ]a>>t revenue ; it was con- 
fiscated for the use of the devout soldiers. The statues 
of the gods were ordered to be thrown down; the tem- 
ples ill the cities were seized for public uses, others we?:e 
to be destroyed ; the banquets (epiilm) prohibited.® But 
lie was compelled to repcial a law which deprived liim of 
the services of all heathens. Generides, a valiant and 
able pagan, was jiermitted to resume the military belt, 
and to tak(^ the command of part of the Imperial forces. 
A second time Alaric appeared before Eome. He seized 
upon the jiort of Ostia, and this cut off at omie almost 
all the supplies of the city.*^ Eome opened her gates, 
Fmperor Alai’ic sct Up a pageant emperor, Attains, 

A.u.;o9. as a rival to the emperor in Eavenna. The 
Christians beheld the elevation of Attains, a pagan, who 
submitted to Arian baptism, but openly attempted to 


® This law IS datoii tlie 17th of the 49, et seqq. Cod. Theodos. xri.lO, 19. 
calends of Decemliei, 4i)8, 'remplorum ^ As usual, the dcaleis in gram 
detiahantur annonoeet rem annonariam were .ircused of hoarding their stores, 
|ubent,expensi8devoti8simoiuramilitum in oidei to possess themselves of ail Ibfl 
profutui’fie, &f , Compare Beugnot, ii. p. lemaming wealth of the city. 
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restore the party of paganisin, with tin<Jisguise<1 aversion, 
Lampadius, the Senator, at the head of this party, was 
Prastorian Prjefect, Tertullu^ Consul, Tertullus boldlj 
declared that to the Consulate ho sliould add the High 
Priesthood.® The Pagan historian describes the uni- 
versal joy of Eome at the elevation of such just and 
noble magistrates. The Christians^ looked eagerly to 
the court of Ravenna. Alaric was encamped betweeii 
the Christian and pagan cities, between Ravenna .and 
Itome. The feeble government of Attains had to en- 
counter an enemy even more formidable than the Chris- 
tians. The Count Heraelian closed the ports of Africa : 
a famine even more terrible than during the former 
siege, and even that liad reduced men to the most loath- 
some and abominable food , afflicted the enfeebled and 
diminished population. A strange and revolting anec- 
dote illustrates at once Roman manners and this dire 
calamity. The Romans, though they had no bread, had 
still tlieir Circensian gam^js. In the midst of the excite- 
ment, the ears of the Emperor were assailed with a 
wild cry — Fix the tariff for human flesh.^ All these 
calamities the Christians ascribed to the restoration of 
heathen rites. 

Attains, at the word of his Gothic master, descended 
from his throne, and sank back to his former Third siege 
insignificance. But Rome, when Alaric ap- 
peared a thii’d time under her walls, prepared to close 
her gates, and to act on the defensive (the Emperor 
Honorius had i;eceived the scanty succour of six cohorts 


* Sozom. ix. 9. ^ Oros. vii. 42. price of bread, as of all otbei articles, 

n Zosimus iiiseits the words in Latin was fixed by the goTernmeut, Zosimus 
—Pone pietmm carni humanir. The vi. 1 
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from the East, and Eome was in frantic hop^ of regKlme 
from Ravenna). Weakness or treachery baffled this 
desperate, if courageous, determination. At the dead of 
night, the Salarian gate was opened ; the morning beheld 
Rome ip. the possession of the conqueror ; but the con- 
queror, thougli a barbarian and a hciretic, was a Chris- 
tian. Over the fall of Rome, liistory might seem, in 
horror, to have dropped a veil.^ 

. 'Howevei* the fii'st appalling intelligence of this event 
Capture of sliook tlie Rouian world to tlie centre, and the 
fiTno fearful scene of pillage, violation, and destruc- 
Aug. 24 . Py j sword, was imagined to surpass 

in its hori’ors everything ret^orded in profane or sacred 
history, ytjt the sliock passed away; and Rome quietly 
assumed her second, her Christian empire. When the 
lirst stunning tidings of the fall of the Imperial City 
reached Jerome in his retirement in Palestine, even 
some time after, when be had held intercourse vtith 
fugitives from Romo, the capture represents itself to his 
vivid fancy as one dark and terrific mass of havoc and 
ruin. It was accompanied by no mitigating or relieving 
circumstances ; by none of those striking incidents of 
Cliristian pi(^ty and mercy, whicli, in the pages of 
Augustine aiid Orosius, are thrown across tlio general 
gloom. The sudden horror, as well as (‘onstcrnatiori, 
joined with tlic gloomy tomperaineiit of Jerome to 
deepen the darkness of the scene.^ He asserts that the 


^ Rome iDity be said to have fallen 
without an hi&toii.in. IJei lum was 
indeed descril ed bv the Greek Zosimus, 
but his sixth book is lost. Oiosius 
cannot be dignitied by the name — his 
work IS but a summx'7 of Augustine’s 
City of God. 


* Teiribilis de Occidente rumor af- 
fertur .... — Haeret vox et singultus 
mteicipiunt verba dictantis. Capitur 
mbs, quie totum cepit oibem, imo 
fame peiit, antequam gladio, et yix 
pauci, qui caperentur, inventi sunt. 
Kpist. xciv. Marcellas Epitaph.. Tet, 
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famine had already so thinned the population, that fev» 
remained in the city to be taken. He heaps fcgether 
the awful passages in the Old Testantent, on the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem and other eastern cities, and the noble 
lines of Virgil on the sack of Troy, as but feebly descrip- 
tive of the night in which fell the Moab of the West. 
Nor can it be supposed that, whatever the disposition or 
oven the orders of Alaric, the capture of a city so 
wealthy, so luxurious, so populous, by a \'ast and ill- 
disciplined host of barbarians, at least at their first 
irruption, could be more than a wild tumult of fury, 
licence, plunder, bloodshed, and conflagration. Multi- 
tudes of that host, no doubt, still held their old warlike 
Teutonic faith. Jn those who were called Christians 
the ferocity of the triumphant soldier was hardly miti- 
gated by the softening influences of the Gospel. The 
forty thousand slaves said to have joined the army of 
Alaric, brought their revenge and their local and per- 
sonal knowledge of the richest palaces, and of the most 
opulent families, which would furnish the most attractive 
victims to lust or to pillage. But the calamities that 
involved in ruin almost the whole pagan population and 
the palaces of the ancient families, which still adhered 
to their ancestral gods, are lost in oblivion ; while Chris- 
tianity has boastfully, or gratefully, preserved those 
exceptional incidents in which tlirough her influence, 
and in her behalf, the common disaster was rebuked, 
checked, mitigated. The last feeble murmurs Extinction oj 
of paganism arraigned Christianity as the cause 
of the desertion of tho city by her ancient and mighty 


in the same letter, he writes to Mar- Nocte Moab capta esr, nocte cecidit 
cella — Sit mi hi fas audita loqui ; imo a murus ejus, Hieronjmi. i. 121. ad 
sanctis viris visa nariAre, qui ii%terfmre Princj am 
p^CEsenfes. — IbtJ, I 

K 2 
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gols, and, therefore, of her inevitable fate. Christianitr 
was now so completely the mistress of the human mind, 
as to assert that it was, indeed, the power of hei; 
God — her justly provoked and righteously avenging 
God — which had brought to its final close the Gentile 
sovereignty of Eome. Nothing pagan had escaped, but 
that which found shelter under Christianity. For Alaric, 
thoifgh an Arian, was a Christian. His conduct was 
strongly contrasted with what might have been feared 
from the heathen Ehadagaisus, if God had abandoned 
Rome to his fury. The Goth had been thrgughout 
Influence of Under the awful control of Cliristianilip^ He 
chnstianity. to.have issued a proclamation/ which, 

while it abandoned the guilty and luxnrioixs' city to 
plunder, commanded regard for human life ; and espe- 
cially the most religious respect for the Churches of the 
Apostles. In obedience to these commands, and under 
the especial control of the Almighty, among the smoking 
ruins, the plundered houses and temples, the families 
desolated by the sword, or by outrages worse than death, 
the Christian edifices alone commanded at least some 
rpverence and security. Everywhere else was pro- 
miscuous massacre, peace and safety alone in the 


^ The gieat Christian argument is 
summed up m this noble jiassage of 
Augustine : — 

Quioquid igitur vastationis, trucida- 
tioiiis, dcpredationis, conci cmationis, 
atilictioms m isti recentissim^ Romanfi, 
clade oommissum est : tacit hoc con- 
suetude bellorum. Quod autem more 
novo factum est, quod inusitat^ rerum 
fecie immauitas barbaia tarn mitis ap- 
fianut, ut amplis^iiSOfie basilicae im- 


pleudae populo, cui parcel etur, e’ 
gerentur et decerneientur, ubi ue 
feriietur, unde nemo lapevetur, qiW 
liberandi multi a misei antibus hostibus 
duceientur, unde captivandi nulli, nec 
a ciudelibus hostibus abducerentur : 
hoc Chiifeti noniini,h(x: Cbristiano tem- 
pori tiibueiidum, quis-quis non vldet^ 
caecus ; quisquis videt, nec laudaf, in- 
gratus ; quisquis laudanti reluctatur. 
insanus est. Augustin. Tract, de exeid. 
Urbis. 
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churches. The heathetis themselves Aed to these, the 
only places of refuge ; they took fshelter, in their terror 
iUnd despair, under the altars which they despised or 
hhted. The more solid and majestic structures of 
paganism would, no doubt, defy the injuries which might 
be wrought by barbarians, more intent on plunder than 
destruction, but their most hallowed sanctuaries wore 
violated. Before the Christian Churches alone rapacity, 
and lust, and cruelty were arrested, and stood abashed* 
When the conflagration raged, as it did in some parts 
of the city4||mid private houses, palaces, or temples, 
some of tliO'^Si^ad edifices of the Cliristians might be 
enveloped in jibe flames. But the more important 
churches — those of St. Peter and St. Paul — were re- 
spected by the spreading fires, as well as by the infu- 
riated soldiery,”^ There the obedient sword of the 
conqueror paused in its work of death, and even his 
(mpidity was overawed." Of all the temple treasuries, 
the public or private hoards of precious metals, which 
the owners were compelled to betray by the most ex- 
cruciating tortures, the jewels, the plate, the spoils of 
centm ies of conquest, the accumulated plunder of pro- 
vinces, only the sacred vessels and ornaments of Chris- 
tian worship remained inviolate. It was said that sacred 
vessels found without the precincts of the Church were 
borne with reverential decency into the sanctuary. Of 
this Orosius relates a remarkable and particular history. 
A fierce soldier entered in quest of plunder into tlie 
dwelling of an aged Christian virgin. He demanded, 


” Augustin, de Civ. Dei, h. 1, a. 7. 
Yet tiiiB was unknown to Jeiome. He 
sa^s, In cineres ac fevillas sacite quon- 
dam eccleBias concidoniot. Epist. xcui. 


“ ?ei haps the I’emote and even ex- 
tramural situation of these churcbei 
might tend to their security. 
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in courteom terms, the surrender of her treasmes. She 
exposed to his view many vessels of gold, of great size, 
weight, and beauty ; vessels of which the soldier knew 
neither the use nor name. “These,” she said, “are the 
property of the Apostle St. Peter. Take them, if you 
dare, and answer for your act to God. A defenceless 
woman, I cannot protect them from your violence ; my 
soul, therefore, is free from sin.” The soldier stood 
awe-struck. A message was sent to Alaric, and orders 
were instantly despatched that the virgin and her holy 
treasures should be safely conducted to the Church of 
the Apostle. The procession (for the virgin’s dwelling 
M^as far distant from the Church) was led through the 
long and wondering streets. The people broke out into 
hymns of adoration, and amid the tumult of disorder 
and ruin, the tranquil pomp pursued its course; the 
name of Christ rose swelling above the wild dissonance 
of the captured city. Even more lawless passions yielded 
Protection of to the holy control. In the loathsome scenes 
females. violatiou, the chastity of Christian virgins 

alone — at least, in some instances — found respect from 
the lustful barbarian.^ There is an instance of a beauti- 
ful virgin wlio thus preserved her honour. Indignant 
at her resistance, the young soldier into whose power 
she had fallen, drew his sword and slightly wounded 
her. Though bleeding, she calmly held out her neck 
to the stroke of death. The soldier, though an Arian, 
observes the Catholic writer, could not but admire her 


® Demetnas escaped, accoiding to iotestatis: horruisti truces hostima 
St. Jerome, Dudum inter barbaras rultus: raptas virgines Dei gemitu 
tremuisti man us ; avia* et matris &mu / tacito consjiexisti. Hieronym. Epist. 
et palliis tegebaris. ^’■ldKstl te capti- I 8. Compare Augustin de Civ. Dei, i. 
ram, et pudicitiam tuam non tute ' Id. 
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fidelity to Christ her spouse. He led her to the Chmtjli, 
and, with a gift of six pounds of gold, surrendered her 
to those who were on guard over the sancjtuary.^ Mar- 
cella, the friend of Jerome, did not escape so easily the 
only dangers to wdiich, on account of her ag*\ she was 
exposed. As he had heard from eye-witnesses of (he 
scene, it was not till she had been beaten and scourged/^ 
to compel hor to reveal her secret treasures, treasures 
long before expended in charity, that her admirable 
courage and patience enforced the respect of tlie spoilei 
and induced him to lead her to the asylum of the 
Church of St Paul/ 


I* So-Jomen, H. E. ix. 10. 

9 Ca;Mtn fustibus fljgellis-que, aiunt 
te non t-en&isse toimenta. Hieronym. 
Epist. loc. cit. 

** The most extraordinaiy passage 
relating to the sack of Kome is m St. 
.lerome’s next lettei. All the honors 
on which he has dwelt, — the capture 
of Rome, the inassacie, rape, pillage, 
and conflagj.ition, — aie not merely 
rmtiijatcd, hut amjilv coDtpemated to 
Rome and to the woild l>y tlie profes- 
sion of viigiiiity made by l)emetrias. 
It Wfis as great a triumph as the dis- 
comfiture of the Gothic army would 
have been. We can neither undei stand 
Jerome nor his ag»^ without considering 
these strange sentences. Her vows of 
chastity were against the wishes of her 
whole family; the greater, therefore, 
their ment. Hence “invenisse earn 
quod prajstaiet generi, quod RcmancB 
urhis cineres mitvjaret.*’ After de- 
scribing the rejoicing of Africa, he pro- 
ceed%t Tunc lugubr s restes Italia mu- I 


I tavit, et semirutco urhis lioufice wowid, 
prist m<m tn parte reoepere fulgoremy 
propitium stbi existimantes Deumj sic 
almnuce (X>nversione perfeetd. Putares 
extinctam Gothoium manum, et col- 
luviem peifugarum et servorum, 
Domini desiiper intonantis tulinine 
cecidisse. Non sic post Tiebiam, 
Thiasymenum, et Carinas, in quibus 
locis Romanorum exeiciluum caesa sunt 
millia, Maieelli primum apud Nolam 
pra-lio, se popnliis Romanus eiexit, 
&,c. &c. Jeiome has some notion that 
he IS surpassing Tully and Demosthenesj 
whose eloquence would be unequal to 
this wonderful event. Compare with 
this letter the Epistle addressed to the 
same Demetrias, theie is little doubt, 
by vip less a person than the heresiarch 
Pelagius. Pelagius, m the spirit of his 
age, IS an admirer of viiginity. But 
thioughout the Epistle there is a 
singular calmness as well as elegance 
of style, which forcibly contrasts with 
the passionate hyperboles of Jerome 
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Innocent was happily absent from Eoine during the 
iStfmm siege and sack of the city. After the 
second retreat of Alaric from before the walls, 
he had accompanied a deputation to Ravenna, to seek, 
and seek in vain, from the powerless Emperor, some 
protection for the capital. He did not return, and the 

AD 409 resolutions of 

the Senate. He thus escaped the horrors of 
that fatal night, and the three days’ pillage of the city. 
If his presence did not contribute to the comparative 
security of the Christians, neither did his holy person 
endure the peril of exposure to insult, or the blind and 
nndiscriminating fury of a heathen soldiery. Innocent 
returned to a city, it in some parts ruined and desolate, 
now entirely Christian ; the ancient religion was buried 
under the ruins. Many of the noblest families of Rome 
were reduced to slavery by the Goths ; some had anti- 
cipated the capture of the city by a shameful flight : 
many more abandoned for ever their doomed and hope- 
less country. Alaric, and his host, satiated with three 
days’ plunder, at the end of six days broke up from 
Romo to ravage the rich and defenceless cities of 
southern Italy. The estates, which had so long main-* 
tained the enormous luxury of the Roman patricians, 
were ravaged or confiscated : whole families swept 
away into bondage. Without the city, as within, 
almost all that remained of eminent and famous names. 


Pelagius, too, allodes to the sack of, ita moi tales timemus hostes, et hu- 
Rome, and uiges it as an image of the] manam manum, cum clangore tenibili 
last liny. Kndem omnibus imago tuba mtouaie de csclo coeperit, &c U 
mortis, nisi quia magis earn timebaut! Oper. Hieionym. v. p. 29 
ill, quibus fuerat vita jucuudior. Si | 
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the ancestral houses, which Jcept up the tradition of the 
glory of the republic, or the wealth of the Empire, sank 
into obscurity or total oblivion. The ‘ fugitives from 
Rome were found in all parts of the world, and among 
these no doubt were almost ail the moio difetinguished 
heathens, ‘ who, no longer combining into a powerful 
party, no longer held together by the presence of the 
old ancestral temples, or by the household gods of their 
race and family, reduced to poor and insignificant 
outcasts from descendants and representatives pispereion 
of the noblest houses in Rome, gradually 
melted into the general Christian population of the 
empire. Those, whom Jerome beheld at Bethlehem, 
were doubtless Christians; but the whole coasts, not 
only of Italy and its islands, of Africa, Egypt, and the 
East, swarmed with these unfortunate exiles.^ Carthage 
was full of those who, to the great indignation of 
Augustine, notwithstanding this visible sign of Almighty 
wrath, crowded the theatres, and raised turbulent fac- 
tions concerning rival actors; they carried ^vith them 
no doubt, and readily promulgated that hostile senti- 
ment towards Christianity, which attributed all the 
calamities of the times, consummated in the sack of 
Rome, to the new religion. It was this last desperate 


* Nulla est regio, quae non exulcs 
Romanos habeat. — Hieronym. Epist. 
xcviii, 

• Compare Piefat. ad Ezekiel, 

“ Honorius, in the mean time, was 
still issuing sanguinary edicts against 
heretics. Oraculo penitus remoto, quo 
ad ritus sues haerencae superstitionis 
obrepserant, sciant omnes sanctae legis 
immici, plectendos se poen& et pro- 


scriptionis et sanguinis, si ulti^ con- 
venire per publicum execrandS sceleris 
sui temeritate teiitaveririt. To this 
law, addressed to Heraclian, count of 
Africa, (Cod. Theodos. c. 51, de Haeret.) 
Barouius ascribes the speedy deliver- 
ance of the city from Alanc, so highly 
was it approved by (lodi Sub mm, 
410. 
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remonstrance of paganism which called fortl Angustine^s 
City of God, and the brief and more lively perhaps, but 
meagre and superficial work of Orosius. Babylon has 
fallen, and fallen for ever ; the City of God, at least the 
centre and stronghold of the City of God, is in Christian 
Eoine. 

Nor did Innocent return to rule over a desert. The 
wonder, whicli is expressed at the rapid restoration 
iiestoration of Eome, sliows that the general consterna- 
flfRome. tidings of the capture, 

had greatly exaggerated the amount both of damage 
and of depopulation. Some of the palaces of the nobles, 
who had fled from the city, or perished in the siege, 
may have remained in ruins; above all the temples, 
now without funds to repair them from their confiscated 
estates, from the alienated government, or from the 
munificence of wealthy worshippers, would be left 
exposed to every casual injury, and fall into irremedi- 
able dilapidation, unless seized and appropriated to its 
own uses by the triumphant faith. Now probably began 
the slow conversion of the heathen fanes into Christian 
churches.* It took many more sieges, many more 
irruptions of barbaric conquerors, to destroy the works 
of centuries in the capital of the world’s wealth and 
power. If deserted temples were left to decay, churclies 
rose ; palaces found new lords ; the humbler buildings, 
which are for the most part the prey of ruin and con- 
flagration, are speedily repaired ; it is hardly less labour 
to demolish than to build solid, massy and substantia] 


* In Rome this was lare, till the 
late convei'sion of the Pantheon into a 
Christian chuich. Few chinches stand 


even on the sites of ancient temples 
The Basilica seems to have been Jvie 
ferred for Christian worship. 
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habitations ; md fire, which probably did not rage to 
any great extent, was the only destruccive agent which, 
during Alaric’s occupation, endangered the grandeur or 
majesty of the city. 

If Christian Komci rose thus out of the ruin of the 
pagan city, the Bishop of B('me rose in pro- Qreatn#^ 
portionate grandeur above the wreck of the 
old institutions and scattered society. Saved, as doubts 
less it seemed, by the especial protection of Grod from 
all participation, even from the sight of this tremendous, 
this ignominious disaster, according to the phrase of the 
times, as Lot out of the fires of Rodom,^ he alone could 
lift up his head, if with sorrow witliout shame. 

. . A.D. 411, 

Honorius hid himself in Kavenna, nor did the 
Emperor ever again, for any long time, make his resi- 
dence at Home. With the religion expired all the 
venerable titles of the religion, the Great High Priests 
and Flamens, the Auspices and Augurs. On the Pon- 
tifical throne sat the Bishop of Eome, awaiting the time 
when he should ascend also the Imperial throne ; or, at 
least, if without the name, possess the substance of the 
Impo ial power, and stand almost as much above the 
shadowy form of the old republican dignities, which 
still retained their titles and some municipal authority, 
as the Caesars themselves. The capture of Rome by 
Alaric was one of the great steps by which the Pope 
arose to his plenitude of power. There could be no 
question that from this time the greatest man in Eome 
was the Pope ; he alone was invested with permanent 
and real power ; he alone possessed all the attributes oi 
supremacy, the reverence, it was his own fault, if not 
the love of the people. He had a sacred indefeasible 


7 OlOSillB. 
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titia ; »ut}ionty unlimited, because undefined j wealth, 
which i\one dared to usurp, which multitudes lavishly 
contributed to increase by free-will oiferings ; he is, in 
one sense, a Caesar, whose apotheosis has taken place in 
his lifetime, environed by his Praetorian guards, his 
ecclesiastics, on whose fidelity and obedience he may, 
when once seated on the throne, implicitly rely ; whose 
edicts are gradually received as law ; and who has his 
spiritual Praetors and Proconsuls in almost every part 
of Western Christendom. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Pelagianism. 

Tee Pelagian question agitated the West during the 
later years of Innocent’s pontificate- This has Pelagian 
been the great interminable controversy of 
Latin, of more than Latin, of all Western Christianity, 
The nature of the Godhead and of the Christ was the 
problem of the speculative East : that of man, his state 
after the fall, the freedom or bondage of his will, the 
motive principle of his actions, that of the more active 
West. The East might seem to dismiss this whole 
dispute with almost contemptuous indifference. Though 
Pelagius himself, and his follower Celestius, visited 
Palestine and obtained the suffrages of a provincial 
council in their favour ; though from his cell near 
Bethlehem, Jerome mingled in the fray with all his 
native violence, — there the controversy died rapidly 
away, leaving hardly a record in Grecian theology, none 
whatever in Greek ecclesiastical history.® 

So completely, however, throughout the Eoman world 
is Christianity now an important part of 
human affairs, as to become a means of in- 
tercourse and communication between the remotest 
provinces. On the one hand new, and, as they are 


* Walch has observed, that none of lagian controversy. Ketaer-Geschichte, 
the Greek historians, neither Socrates, iv. p, 531, 

Sozomen, nor Theodoret, notice the Fe- 
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esteemed, lieretical opinions are propagated, usually by 
their authors or by their partisans, from the most 
distant quarters, and so spread throughout Christendom ; 
on tl|e other hand, the Christian world is leagued toge- 
ther in every part to suppress these proscribed opinions. 
A Briton, Pelagius, by some accounts two Britons, 
Pelagius and Celestius, leave their home at the ex- 
t^mity of the known earth, perhaps the borders of 
Wiles, the uttermost part of Britain, to disturb the 
whole Christian world. Pelagius is said to ha\ e been a 
monk, and though no doubt bound by vows of celibacy, 
yet was under the discipline of no community. He 
arrives in Home, from Rome he passes to Africa, from 
Africa to Palestine. Everywhere he preaches his 
doctrines, obtains proselytes, or is opposed by inflexible 
adversaries. The fervid religion of the African Churches 
repudiated with one voice the colder and more philo- 
sophic reasonings of Pelagius : ^ they submitted to the 
ascendancy of Augustine, and threw themselves into his 
views with all their unextinguishable ardour. 

But in the East the glowing writings of Augustine 
Pelagius in not Understood, probably not known ; ^ 

the East. predestiiiarian notions never seem to have 

been congenial to the Christianity of the Greeks. In 
Palestine, however, Pelagius was encountered by two 


My history of the earlier period of j with much delay. — The ordinary corre- 
Christianity entered into the general spondence between the provinces seems 
character of Pelagianism, especially as now to have been slow and precarious, 
connected with the character and Nothing, writes Augustine to Jerome, 
writings of Augustine. I consider it grieves me so much as your distance 
at present chieriy in its relation to from me — “ utvix possim measdare, vel 
Latin Christianity. — H.st. of Chnsti- recipere tuas litteras, per nitervallanon 
amty, in. pp. 171, 177. dierum, non meiisiuni, sed aliquot an- 

« Except by Jerome, who, howe\ ar, norum.” — August. Epist. xxviii. Were 
received his writings irregularly and any of his works translated into Greek ? 
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implacable adversaries, Eeros md Lazarus, bishops of 
Ihul.^ It is probable, indeed, that the parsecutioa was 
to be traced to the cell of Jerome,* with whose vehement 
and superstitious teniperamont liis dcK'.trines clashed as " 
violently as with those of Augustine. Pehigius w'as 
arraigned before a synOd of fourteen prelates, couudiof 
at Diospolis (the ancient Lydda), and, to the 
astonishment and discomfiture of his adversaries, so- 
lemnly acquitted of ail heretical tenets. It is asserted 
that the fathers of Diospolis wore imposed upon by the 
subtle and plausible dialectics of Pelagius. Consider- 
ing, indeed, that his accusers, the Gallic bishops (neither 
of whom personally appeared), and liis third adversary, 
Orosius, the friend and disciple of Augustine, only spoke 
Latin, that the Palestinian bishops only understood 
Greek (perhaps imperfectly any language but their own 
vernacular Syrian), and that Pelagius had the command 
of both languages; that these questions, which de- 
manded the most exquisite nicety of expression and the 


** Orosius too was m Palestine, it 
should se- m, in search of relics. He 
had the good foitime to cairy oif the 
body of the proto-martyr St. Stephen, 
lompaie Baioimis, sub ann. 

® The letter to Demetnas, in the 
w )i’ks of St, Jerome, seems admitted 
to 'be a genuine writing of Pelagius. 
That both I’olagius and his antagonist 
Jerome should have addiessed an epistle 
to the same Demetrias suggests the 
suspicion of some strong personal 
rivalry. They weio striving, as it 
weie, for the command of this dis- 
tinguished and still probably wealthy 
female. 

The whole tenor of the letter of 
Pelagius contiims the position, that 


tlie opinions of Pelagius had no con- 
nexion with monastic enthusiasm, and 
did not arise out of that pride “ of 
good woiks” which may belong to the 
consciousness of extraordinary austeri- 
ties. (Comjiare Neander, Chnstliche 
Kiiche.) Pelagius arrives at his con- 
clusions by a calm, it might seem cold, 
philosophy. Excepting as to the praise 
of vii guilty, the greater part of th/* 
letter might have been written by aa 
ancient Academic, or by a modem 
metaphysical inquirer. Jerome traces 
the oiigin ot Pelagianism to the Greek, 
pai-ticulaily the Stoic philosophy, H« 
quotes Tertullmn’s saying, l^iiloso^ 
jmtnarchas ban eticorum. — Hleronym 
Epist. ad Ctesiphont. 
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Btriotf>3t accuracy of definition, must have been, carried 
on by tbe clumsy means of intei’preters, — the council of 
Diospolis, to the dispassionate inquirer, cannot carry 
much weight. The usual consequences of religious con- 
troversies in those days, and in those regions, were not 
slow to appear. Jerome was attacked in his retirement, 
his disciples maltreated by their triumphant adversaries. 
;!^®©Jagius himself seems entirely exempted from any 
jpe^currenco in these lawless j)roceedings ; but his 
%natic followers (and even his calm tenets in tbe East 
could for once kindle fanaticism) are accused of perpe- 
trating every crime, pillage, murder, conflagration on 
the peaceful disciples of J erome, especially on some of 
the noble liomaii ladies who shared his solitude.^ 

While ignorance, or indilference, or chance, or per- 
sonal hostility to the asserters of anti-Pelagian opinions 
decided the question in the East, the West demanded a 
more solemn and authoritative adjudication on this 
absorbing controversy. By the decrees of the Council 
of Diospolis, Africa and the East were at direct issue ; 
and where should the Africans seek the arbiter, ot the 

I. ^ Innocent Epist. ad Aurel. et ad '1315. If the odious Pelagius had 
Johannem, Episcop, Hiero&olym. These been the itwn, tliey would hardly have 
revengeful violences agaiiiist Jeiome suppie^sed his name. And it must be 
appear to me beltei evidence tliat he acknowledged that Jerome suffered 
was at legist supposed to be the head only the iiatuial results of his own 
of the faction opposed to Pelagius, than principles. In his thud dialogue 
the reasons alleged hy P. Daniel, Hist, against the Pelagians he introduces 
da Coneile de Palestine, and Walch, p. their advocate as scarcely daiing to 
398. The stiung expressions as to speak out, lest lie should be stoned : 
these acts are Irom Innocent’s letter, Statim m me populorum lapides con- 
Direptiones, ciedes, incendia, omne jicias, et quern viiibus non potes, vo- 
facinus extromas dementia;, geuerosis- luntateinterlicias. To this the Catholic 
iimsB sanctas virgines deploraverunt in rejoins, llle haereticum interficit, qui 
locjs ecciesife tufie prpetiasse diabolum, hsereticum esse patitur.— Hieronym, 
nomen enim harninis causamque reti- Oper., iv, 2. p. 644. 
tuerunt. — A pud Labbe, Concil., ii, p. 
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power&l defender of their opinions, but at Rome ? Con-* 
stantinople, and Alexandria; and Ar^tiorh. took no inte- 
rest in these questions, or were occupied, espeeially the 
two former, by their own religious and political quarrels. 
The African Church, when such a cause wns on the 
issue, stood not on her independence. As a Western 
monk, Pelagius was amenable, in some degree, to the 
patriarchal authority of the Bishop of Rome. Both 
parties seemed at least to acquiesce in the appeal to 
Innocent : the event could not be doubtful in such an 
age and before the representative of Latin Christianity. 

All great divergencies of religion, where nnm are 
really n^iigious (and this seems acknowledged ongmof 
as to Pelagius himself, and still more as to 
some of his semi-Pelagian followers, Julian us of Eclana 
and the Monastic Cassian), arise fiom the undue domin-^ 
ance of some principle or element in our religious nature. 
This controversy pras in truth the strife between two 
such innate principles, which philosophy despairs of 
reconciling, and on which the New Testament has not 
pronounced with clearness or precision. The religious 
sentiment, which ever assumes to itself the exclusive 
name and authority of religion, is not content without 
feeling, or at l^st supposing itself to feel, the direct, 
immediate agemV upon the soul of man. This 

seems inseparable from the Divine Sovereignty, even 
from Providential government, which it looks like im- 
piety to limit, and of which it is hard to conceive the 
self-limitation.*' Must not God’s grace, of its nature, be 
irresistible ? What can bound or fettei* Omnipotence ? 


® The absolute abandonment of free 
will 8eems> the highest point of true 
devotion. Prosper thus writes of Au- 
gtiptine ; — 

VOL. I. 


-JEt <ium nullo slbi tribuU bona, fit l>ou» 
iili 

Otnnia, et in sancto regnat Sapientia ' 
templo.'* 


h 
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This the first principle admitted in prayer, in all 
intercourse between the soul of man and the Infinite : 
it is the life-spring of religious enthusiasm, the vital 
energy, not of fanaticism only, but of zeal.^ On the 
other hand, there is an equally intuitive consciousness 
(and out of consciousness grows all our knowledge 
of these things) of the freedom, or self-determining 
power, of the human will. On this depends all mo- 
rality, and the sense of human responsibility ; all 
cipl^eption, except tliat which is unreasoning and 
illitt^tive, of the divine justice and mercy. This is 
tli^problem of philosophy; the degree of subservience 
iii|Pb human will to influences external to itself, and 
ij^no way self-originated or self-controlled, and to its 
itiward self-determining power.* In Christianity it in- 
volved not merely the metaphysic nature, but the whole 
biblical history of man ; the fall, and the sin inherited 
by the race of Adam ; the redemption of Chi^tj,|ind the 
righteousness communicated to mankind by ^Ifcst. 

Pelagius came too early for any calm consideration 
of his doctrines, or any attempt to reconcile the diffi- 
culties ^\hich he suggested, with the sacred writings. 
In his age the religious sentiment was at its height, and 
to the religious sentiment that system was true which 
brought the soul most strongly and immediately under 
divine agency. To substitute a law for that direct 
agency, to interpose in any way between the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of man, was impiety, blasphemy, a 
degradation of God and of his sole sovereignty. This 
sentiment was at its height in Western Christendom. 


*» Compare this argument in another Edwards on the Will thioughoui ' 
form, Uist. of Christianity, lu. p. which on this point coincides with tne 
174. philosophy of Hume. 
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In no part had it grown to a passion so overwhelming m 
in Africa, in no African mind to such absorbing energy 
as in that of Augustine. 

Augustine, aftcT the death of Arabrose>^ll<ls the one 
Lrreat authority in ].at n Theology : from 

® 1 j -i* 1 I L StAugustiDft 

was no\^.,anxiou ay expected, it it had not 
peared, the great work which was to siieinse the last 
desperate remonstrances of Paganism, the th’ty Gofi.*" 
His Confessions had become at once the mantial ofj 
passionate devotion, and the history of the interna 
struggle of sin and grace in the soul of man. Augustine 
had maintained great influence at the court of Eavenna ; 
of tlie ministers of Honorius some were his personal 
friends, others courted his correspondence. Africa, the 
only granary, held the power of life and death over 
Italy: and political and religious interests were now 
inseparably moulded together. But it was probably not 
so much either the authority or the influence of Augus- 
tine, which swayed the mind of Innocent to establish 
the Augustinian theology as the theory of Western 
Christianity ; it was rather its full coincidence with his 
own views of Christian truth. 

Augustinianism was not merely the expression of 
universal Christianity of the age as administering to, as 
being in itself the more full, fervent, continuous excite- 
ment of the religious sentiment, it was also closely allied 
with the two great characteriitic tendencies of Latin 
Christianity, 

Latin Christianity, in its strong sacerdotal system, in 
its rigid and exclusive theory of the church, Latin cnnst* 
at once admitted and mitigated the more re- Peiagian. 
pulsive parts of the Angustinian theology. Predestin- 


^ On the City of God compare Hist, of Chnstianity, iii. p, 185, 187. 
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arianism itself, to those at least within the pale, lost 
^ much of its awful terrors. The Church was 

V&,vise$, 

the predestined assemblage of those to whom 
and to whom alone, salvation was possible ; the 
Church scrupled not to surrender the rest of mankind 
to that inexorable damnation entailed upon the human 
race by the sin of their first parents. As the Church, 
by the jealous exclusion of all heretics, drew around 
litself a narrower circle ; this startling limitation of the 
‘^ivine mercies was compensated by the great- extension 
of its borders, wliieh now comprel tended all other bap- 
tized Christians. The only point in this theory at 
which human nature uttered a feeble I’emonstrance 
was the abandonment of infants, who never knew the 
jdistinction between good and evil, to eternal k^res. The 
heart of Augustine wrung from his reluctant reason, 
which trembled at its own inconsistency, a milder dam- 
nation in their favour. But some of his more remorse- 
less disciples disclaimed the illogical softness of thefi 
master." > ^ 

Thi'ough the Church alone, and so through the hier- 
sacerdotai arcliy aloiie, man could be secmre of that direct 
system. agency of God upon his soul, after which it 
yearned with irrepressible solicitude. The will of man 


“ Julianufe of Eckina pu.t well the 
insuperable difficulty which has con- 
stantly levoltevl the human mind, when 
not under the spell of some absoibiin^ 
leligious excitement, against the ex- 
treme theory of Augustine and of 
Calvin. Deus, ais, ipse qui commendat 
caritatem suara in nobis, qiu dilexit 
nos, et filio suo non jiepeicit, sed pio 
aobis ilium tradidit, ipse sic judicat, 
ipse est nasceutium pei-secutor, ipse pro 
4ifil4 voluutate seteruis iguibus paivtt- 


los tradit, quos nec bonam nec malam 
voluntatem aoit habere potuisse. — 
Apud Augustin. Oper. Imperf. i. 48. 
Augustine struggles m vain to elude 
the difficulty. Julianus as well as 
Pelagius himself strenuously asserted 
the necessity of infant baptism, not 
however as giving remission of sins, 
but as admitting to Christian privilege* 
and blessings. 

® Compare Hist, of Chnst., iii. 17 A 
note, and quotation from Ftdgeniiitt* 
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fiurreadered itself t6 the ekrgy, foi* on them depended 
its slavery or its emancipatioh, as far as it was capable 
of emancipation. In the clergy, divine grace, the patri- 
mony of the Cliurch, was vested, and through them 
distributed to mankind. Baptism, usually administered 
by them alone, washed away original sin ; the other 
rites and sacraments of which they were the exrdiisive 
ministers, were still conveying, and alone conveying, 
tlie influences of the Holy Ghost to the more or less 
passive soul. This objective and visible form as it were, 
which was assumed for the inward workings of G<kI 
upon tlie mind and heart, by the certitude and security 
which it seemed to bestow, was so unspeakably consola- 
tory, and relieved, especially the less reflective mind, 
irmn so min^h doubt and anxiety, that mankind was 
dispos<^tl to hail with gladness rather than examine with 
jealous suspicion these claims of the hierarchy. Thus 
the Augustin iaii tlieology coincided with the tendencies 
of the age towards the growth of the strong sacefdotal 
system ; and the sacerdotal system reconciled Christen- 
dom with tlie Augustinian theology. But the invariable 
progress of the human mind, as to this question, is in 
itself remarkable ; and necessary for the full compre- 
hension of Christian history. All established religions 
subside into Pelagianism, or at least semi-Pelagianism. 
The interposition of the priest, or the sacrament, or of 
both, between the direct agency of God and the soul of 
man, for its own purposes, gradually admits a growing 
freedom of the will. Conformity to outward rites, 
obedience to orders or admonitions, eyery religious act 
is required on the one hand, as within the self-determin- 
ing power of the will, and is in itself a more and more 
conscious exertion of that power. The sacerdotal 
system, in order that it may censure with more awful- 
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ness, and incite with more persuasiveness, admits a 
greater spontaneity of resistance to evil, and of inclina- 
tion to good. It emancipates to a certain extent, that 
it may rule with a more absolute control. And as it 
was with Pelagius, so it is with his followers. No 
Pelagian over has or ever will work a religious revolu- 
tion. He who is destined for such a work must have a 
full conviction that God is acting directly, immediately, 
consciously, and therefore with irresistible power, upon 
him and through him. It is because he believes him- 
self, and others believe him to be thus acted upon, that 
he has the burning courage to undertake, the indomit- 
able perseverance to maintain, the inflexible resolution 
to die for his religion ; so soon as that conviction is 
deadened, his power is gone. Men no longer acknow- 
ledge his mission, he himself has traitorously or timidly 
abandoned his mission. The voice of God is no longer 
speaking in his heart; men no longer recognise the 
voice* of God from his lips. The prophet, the inspired 
teacher, the all but apostle, has now sunk to an ordinary 
believer. He who is not predestined, who does not 
declare, who does not believe himself predestined as the 
author of a great religious movement, he in whom God 
is not manifestly, sensibly, avowedly working out his 
pre-esiablished designs, will never be Saint or Eeformer. 

But th(ire was another part of the Augustinian theo- 
TheTmns- logv, wliich lias quietly dropped from it in 
original Bin. all its later revivals, yet in his day was an 
integral, almost the leading doctrine of the system ; 
and falling in, as it did, with the dominant feelings of 
Christendom, contributed powerfully to its establishment, 
as the religion of the Church. Augustine was not con- 
tent to assert original sin, in the strongest language, 
against Pelagius, but did not scruple to dogmatize as to 
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the mode of its transmi^on. This was by sexual inter- 
course,® which he asserts in arguments, which the 
modesty of our present manners will not permit us to 
discuss, would have been unknown but for the Fall; 
and was in itself essentially evil,^ though an evil to be 
tolerated in the regenerate, for the procreation of chil- 
dren, themselves to be regenerate.** 

Thus this great Oriental principle of the inherent evil 
of matter, as we have seen in the course of our Chris- 
tian history, was the dominant and fundamental tenet of 
Gnosticism, lay at the root of Arianism, and will here- 
after appear as the remote parent of Nestorianism ; and 
this was the primary axiom of all Monasticism, and so 


® The whole argument of the Ikwk ’ 
de Coucupiiscentia et de Nuptiis. In- 
tentio igitur hujus Iibri est ut . . . . 
carnalis concupiscentiae malum, propter 
quod homo qui per earn nascitur, 
trahit onginale peccatum, discernamus 
a bonitate nuptiarum. 

P Sed quia sine illo malo (canialis 
concupiscent) aj) fieri non potest nupti- 
arum bonum, hoc est propagatio fiJi- 
orum, ubi ad hujusmodi opus venitur, 
secieta quaeruntur, Hinc est quod 
infantes etiam, qui peccare non possunt, 
non tarnen sine peccati contagione 
nascuritur, non ex hoc quod licet, sed 
ex hoc quod dedecet. — De Peccat. 
Origin., c. xxrii. Hus standing argu- 
ment is from natural modesty, which 
he confounds with the shame of con- 
scious guilt. 

< The doctrine of original sin, as it 
is explicated by St. Austin, had two 
parents; one was the doctiine of the 
Encratites and some o(her heretics, 
who forbade mariiage, and supposing 
it to be evil, thought that they were 


warranted to say it was the bed of 
-in, and children the spawn of vipers 
and sinners; and St. Austin himself, 
and especially St. Ilierome, speaks 
some things of marriage, which if they 
were true, then marriage were highly 
to be lefused, as being the increaser of 
sin rather than of children, and a semi- 
nation in the flesh and contrary to the 
spirit; and such a thing, which being 
mingled with sin, produces univocal 
issues ; the mother and the daughter 
are so alike that they are worse again. 
— Jer. Taylor, Answer to a Letter. 

This IS thus stated by Julius Muller. 
Die Christliche Lchre von der Siinde, ii. 
p. 525. Wir siud dabei'^^urchaus nicht 
veranlasst die sinnliche Geschlechts- 
gemeinschaft als etwas an sich Siind- 
haften zu verstehen, welch e sich 
Augustinus von der concupiscentia als 
der Strafe des Siinderfalls gebildet, und 
durch sein Arisehen in die scholastische 
und zum Theil in die Protestantisch# 
Theologie fort gcplanzt hat. 
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became, almost imperceptibly, the first recognised prin- 
ciple of all Latin theology. Augustine, in this theory 
of the transmission of sin, betrays that invincible horror 
of the intrinsic evil of the material and corporeal, which 
had been infused into his mind by his youthful Mani- 
cheism/ Most of the other leading tenets of the 
Manicheans, the creation of man by the antagonistic 
malignant power, the unreality of the Christ, the whole 
mystic mythology of the imaginative Orientals, Augus- 
tine had rejected with indignation, and witlrthe prac- 
,tieal wisdom of the West; but, notwithstanding all his 
concessions on the dignity of marriage, he is, in tin's 
respect, an irreclaimable Manichean. Sin and all 
sensual indulgence, as it was called, all, however lawful, 
union between the sexes, were convertible terms, or 
terms so associated in human thought as to require 
some vigour of mind to discriminate between them. It 
was the vice of the theology of this period, and not, 
perhaps, of this period alone, that it seemed to make the 
indulgence of one passion almost the sole unchristian 
sin ; a passion which is probably strengtlienc^d rather 
than suppressed by comi)elling the mind to dwell per 
petually upon it This (and on this the whole stress 
was laid throughout the controversy) was, the concu- 
piscence of the flesh, inherited from Adam, which was 
not washed away in the sanctifying waters of baptism, 
but still c|ave to the material nature of man, and was to 
be kept under control only by the most rigid asceticism. 
Celibacy thus became not merely a hard duty, but a 
glorious distinction : the clergy, and those females who 
aspired to more perfect Christianity, not merely chose a 


» Augustine strongly protests against against him of Manicheism.— -De Con 
ihe charge which was even -then made I cup. et Nupt., lib. li. 
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more difficult, and therefore, if successful, a more nphle 
career— but were raised far above those Imver mortals, 
who, in the most legitimate and holy form, that of 
faithful marriage, submitted to be the parents of 
children. 

Pelagius himself,® so completely was the human mind 
possessed with this notion, almost rivalled Augustine in 
his praises of virginity, which he considered the great 
test of that strength of free will which he asserted to be 
weakened only, if weakened, by the fall of Adam. 

The Augustinian theology, exactly to the extent to 
which it coincided with Latin Christianity, would no 
doubt harmonize with the opinions of one so innocent 

- - . 1 • Augustinian. 

completely representing that Christianity as 417. jan.2T. 
Innocent I. When tlie African Churches, in their 
councils at Carthage, and at Mile vis in Nuniidia, ad- 
dressed the Pontiff on this momentous subject, the 
character, as well as the station of Innocent, might 
command more than respectful deference. Had they 
felt any jealousy as to their owm independence, under 
the absorbing passion, the hatred of Pelagianism, they 
would have made any sacrifice to obtain the concurrence 
of the Bishop of Borne. The letters inform Innocent 
that the Africans had renewed the unregarded anathema 
pronounced against this wicked error, especially of 
Celestius, which had been issued five years before. 
They assert the power of Innocent to summon Pelagius 
to Borne to answer for his guilt, and to exclude him 
from the communion of the faithful.^ They implore 
the dignity of the Apostolic throne, of the successor of 


■ Epist. ad Bemetriad. j terrogandus. — Epist. Cone. Milev 

* Aut ergo a tu& veneratione 5 <jcer- Labbe, ii., p. 1547. 
itindna est Roraam, et diligente in> 
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St Peter, to complete and ratify that which is wanting 
B^parties to their more moderate power/ Pelagins 
Rome. himself, even if he did not acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal, endeavoured to propitiate 
the favour of the judge : he addressed an explanatory 
letter, and a profession of faith, to the Bishop of Eome/ 

Yet Augustine and the Africans were not without 
solicitude as to the decision of Innocent. Since Pela- 
they knew, lived in Eome, undisturbed by the 
inquisitive zeal of the bishop, Augustine, in a private 
letter, signed by himself and four bishops, informed the 
Pope that some of these persons boasted that they had 
won him to their cause, or, at least, to think less un- 
favourably of Pelagius.^ 

The answer of Innocent allayed their fears. He did 
not pass by the opportunity of asserting, as an acknow^ 
ledged maxim, the dignity of the Apostolic See, the 
source of all episcopacy, and the advantage of an appeal 
to a tribunal, which might legislate for all Christendom.* 
On the Pelagian question he places himself on the 
broad, popular, and unanswerable ground, that all 
Christian devotion implies the assistance of divine 
grace; that it is admitted in every response of the 
service, in every act of worship. Ho pronounces the 
opinions anathematised by the African bishops to be 


■ Ut statutis nostrae mediocritatrs, 
etiam apostolic® sedis adhibeatur auc- 
tontas, pio tueiida siilute multoium et 
quorandara etiain perversitate corri* 
gendfii. — Epist. Cone. Caithag. ad In- 
nocent. Labbe, n. p, 1514, 

* Augustin, de Giat. Chiist., cap. 
30. De Pecc. Origin., 17, 21, &c. 

^ Quidam scilic*et quia vos talia per- 
iiiasisse perhibent.-— Ibid. 


* Qui ad nostrum referendum ap*- 
probastis esse judicium, scientes quid 
Apostolic® sedi (cum omnes hoc loco 
positi ij«um sequi desidereinus Aposto- 
lura) debeatur, a quo ijise episcopatus 
et tota auctoritas nominis hujus emersit, 
— Innocent. Epist. ad Epifec. Afnc, 

Ut per cuiictas orbis totius eoclesialfi 
quod omnibus prosit, decemendum unc 
esse deposcitis, — Ibid. 
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heretical ; and declares that the unsound limb must, be 
severed without remorse, lest it should infect the living 
body.^ Africa, and all those who held the opinions of 
Augustine, triumphed in what might seem the unquali- 
fied sentence of the Bishop of Eome. At this j^atn of 
period in the controversy, and before the 
arrival of the letter from Pelagius, died Pope 
Innocent I. 

So far the Bishop of Eome had floated onwards 
towards supremacy on the full tide of dominant opinion ; 
his decrees were so acceptable to the general ear, that 
the tone of authority in which they began to be couched, 
jarred not on any quivering chord of jealousy or sus- 
picion. The secret of that power lay in Pome’s com- 
plete impregnation with the spirit of the age ; and this 
lasted, almost unbroken, till the lioformation. It were 
neither just nor true to call this worldly policy, or to 
suppose that the Bishops of Home dishonestly conformed, 
or bent their oj^^uons to their age for the sake of 
aggrandising theit power. Their sympathy with the 
general mind of Christianity constituted their strength j 
from their conscious strength grew up, no doubt, their 
bolder spirit of domination ; but they became masters of 
the Western Church by being the representative, the 
centre, of its feelings and opinions. It was not till a 
much later period that the claim to personal infalli- 
bility, to the sole dictatorship over the Christianity of 
the world, was either advanced or thought necessary; 
the present infallibility was but the expression of the 


• The lines of Prosper, who has 
written a long poem on this abstruse 
iubject, have been referred to this 
decree of Innocent 1. : — 


'In causam fldel flagrantius Africa nogtra 
Exequerle; tecumque Buum Jungcnte 
vigorem 

Juris ApostoUci solio, fera viscera belli 
ConficiB, et lato prosternis luuite vietoa.* 
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aniversal, or at least predominant sentiment of man* 
kind* 

Once at this period, and but for a short time, the 
Zosimus. Bishop of Uome threw hitoself directly across 
417 ; Mar. 18. stream of religious opinion. Zosimus, the 
successor of Innocent, was by birth a Greek, ^ and 
seemed disposed to treat the momentous questions 
agitated by the Pelagian controversy with the con- 
temptuous indifference of a Greek. WJiether from this 
l^pngenialit y of the Eastern mind with these debates ; 
,w:ifci^cr from the pride of the man, whidi was flattered 
by the submission of both these dangerous heresiarchs 
to his authority; wln^Iher from an earnest and well- 
intentioned, but mistaken hope, of suppressing what 
appeared to him a needless dispute, Zosimus annulled 
at one blow all the judgements of his predecessor, Inno- 
cent ; and absolved the men, whom Innocent, if he had 
not branded with a direct anathema, had declared de^ 
serving to be cut off from the communion of the faithful. 

The address of Pelagius to Innocent had not arrived 
in Eome before the death of that prelate ; it was accom- 
panied with a creed elaborately and ostentatiously ortho- 
dox on all the questions which agitated the Eastern 
mind, and a solemn and minute repudiation of all the 
heresies relating to the nature of tlie Godhead. It 
might seem almost prophetically intended to propitiate 
the favour of a Greek Pope. lie touched but briefly 
on the freedom of the will, and the necessity of divine 
grace ; rejecting, as Manichean, the doctrine, that sin 
was inevitable; as a doctrine which he ascribes to 
Jovinian, the impeccability of the Christian.® Celestius, 


^ Anastasius Bibliothec., c. 42. | arbitrium, ut dicamus nos semper 

^ The creed apud Baronmm — sub mdigere auxtlio, et tarn illos eri are qui 
inn. 417 — Liberum sic esse confi lemur cum Manicheia dicunt homitfem pecra* 
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who bad remained some time in peaceful retirement at 
Ephe&ns, had passed to Constantinople ; from thence he 
is said to have been expelled by the Bishop Acacius. 
He now appeared in Konie, and throwing himself, as it 
were, at the feet of the Pontiff, declared that he was 
ready to submit to a dispassionate examination and 
autlioritative judgement on his tenets. 

A solemn hearing was ai)p<untcd in the Bajsilica of 
St. Clement. Celestius was listened to with favour; if 
the positive sentence was delayed, his accusers ].eiagiu8imd 
Heros and Lazarus, the Gallic bishops, were 
denounced in the strongest terms to the Afri- orthodox* 
can Council as vagabond, turbulent, and intriguing pre- 
lates, who had either abdicated or abandoned their sees, 
and travelled about sowing strife and calumny wherever 
they went.^ The African prelates were summoned 
within a short period to make good their charges 
against Celestius, who in this first investigation had 
appeared unimpeachable.^ Zosimus went further : he 
had warned Celestius and his accusers alike to abstain 
from these idle cpiestions and unedifying disputes, the 
offspring of vain curiosity, and of tlie desire for the dis- 
play of eloquen^ on subjec*ts unrcvealed.^ Such tc 

turn vitare non pobse, quam jIIos qui tine) ; it accompanied with tumult 
cum Joviniano asseiunt, hoininem non and bloodbhed, persecution of the priest- 
posse pecci^ie : , uterque enim tollit hood who opposed them. With Coii- 
libertatem arbitrii. — Was the lijst stautine they fell, driven out by the 
clause aimed at Augustine and the execiations of the people, and abdicating 
Africans? their sees. — So the Bishop of Kome, 

Zosimus A urelio et uni V. Episcop, S. .Prosper gives a high chaiacter of 
Afncae. — Apud Labbe, ii., 1559. both, — S. Piosper, Chrori. 

Heros, accoi-ding to Zosimus, had • Innotescere saiictitati vestrai supei 
been Bishop of Ailes, Lazarus of Aix. absoluta Ccelestii fide nostrum examen. 
Their rise was owing entirely to the — Ibid, 

'yrani (piobably the usurpei Coustan- ^ Admoneri, has tendiculas quaee^ 
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Zosimus appeared these questions, which had wrought 
Africa into a frenzy of zeal and distracted the whole 
„ West, The trial of Celestius was followed by 
the public recital of a letter from Praylas, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, asserting in the most unqualified 
terms the orthodoxy of Pelagiiis. It was read with joy, 
with admiration, almost with tears of delight. “ Would,” 
writes Zosimus to the African bishops, “ that one of you 
had been present at the edifying scene. That such a 
man should bo impeached, and impeached by a Heros 
and a Lazarus ! There was no point in which the grace 
and assistance of God could be asserted by a faithful 
Christian, which was not fully acknowledged by them,” ^ 

But the authority, which was received with deferential 
homage, so long as it concurred with their own views, 
lost its magic directly that it espoused the opposite 
cause. Tlie African bishops inflexibly adhered to the 
condemnation of Pelagius, of Celestius, and their doc- 
trines. Carthage obstinately refused to yield to Pome ; 
it appealed to the sentence of Innocent, and disdain- 
fully rejected the annulling power of Zosimus. Augus- 
tine, indeed, continued to speak with conciliating 
mildness of the Roman Prelate ; but ho let fall some 
alarming and significant expressions as to the prevarica- 
tion of the whole Roman clergy. 

To the long representation addressed to him by the 
Council of Carthage, Zosimus replied in a 
March, 418 . hauglity toiio, asserting that, accor^ng to the 
tradition, no one might dare to dispute the judgement of 

tionum, et iiiepia certamma quse hon | f Tales euim absolute fidei infamari 
edificant, sed magis destruunt, ex posse ? Est ne ullus locus in quo Dei 
'cunositatis cor.tiigioae profluere, dura gratia vel adjutorium prastermissuni 
unusquisque ingenio suo et intern- sit ? Zosim. ad Episcop. Afric. Labbej 
peranti eloquentiK supra scripta abuti- ii. p. 1561. 
tor. — Ifaid. 
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the Apostolic See. But the close of the epistle betnij^ed 
his embarrassment. Whether his natural sagacity had 
discovered that he had rashly attempted to stem the 
torrent of opinion ; his brotherly love for the African, 
Churches would induce him to communicate all hfe 
determinations to them, in order that they might act 
together for the common good of Christendom. He 
had stayed, therefore, all further proceedings in the 
affair of Celestius.^' 

It was time for Zosimus to retrace his preci pilule 
course. Augustine and the African bishops Appeal to 
had summoned to their aid a more powerful 
ally than even the Bishop of Eome. While the Pope 
either still adhered to the cause of Pelagius, or but 
began to vacillate, an Imperial edict was issued from 
the court of llavenna, peremptorily deciding on this 
abstruse question of theology.^ This law was issued 
before the final sitting of the Council of Carthage, 
in which, on the authority of two hundred and twenty- 
three bishops, eight canons were passed, condemnatory 
of Pelagiaiiism. There can be no doubt, that the law 
was obtained by the influence of the African bishops 
with the Emperor or his ministers ; there is great likeli- 
hood by the personal authority of Augustine with the 
Count Valerius. Italy, indeed, could hardly refuse 
to listen to the voice of Africa. This appeal to the 
civil magistrate is but another instance, that the eccle- 
siastical power has no scruple in employing in its own 
favour those arms of which it deprecates the use, the 
employment of which it treats as impious usurpation, 
when put forth against it. By this law it became 

^ Zosim. ad Episcop. Airicte. I 418. The final council hies held earlj 

The law is dated April 30, A.D. | in May, 
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a crime against the state, to be visited with civil 
penalties, to assert that Adam was born liable to death.** 
The dangerous heresiarchs were condemned by name, 
and without hearing or trial, to banishment from Eome."* 
Informers were invited or commanded to apprehend 
and drag before the tribunals, and to accuse the main- 
tainers of these wicked doctrines. In the order issued 
by the Praetorian Prefects of Italy and the East, to 
cany this law into etfect, not merely were the heresi- 
aip^s banished, but their accomplices condenlijed to the 
j^nfiscation of their estates, and to perpetual exile.” 

Zosimus threw off the dangerous teudcjrness with 
ZoBimus which ho had hitherto treated Celestius and 
retracts. party. Already, before the promulgation 

of the Imperial edict, he had demanded liis unequivocal 
condemnation of certain errors, charged against him by 
Paulinus, a Cartliaginian deacon, who had been sent^,ifco 
Eome to represent the African opinions. Celestiiiw4|i8^ 
now again summoned to render an account of his tfeRets ; 
under the ban of the Imjierial law, an object of hatred 
to tlie populace, certain that the Pope had withdrawn 
his protection, of course he dared not appear ; he had 
quietly retired from Eome.*’ Zosimus proceeded to 
condemn the faith, to anathematise the doctrines of 

^ Hi paienti cunctorum Deo . . . tam ’ diietosque ad audientiam pub]icam 
trucem inclement latn sa'vse voluntatis jirowiscu^ ab omnibus accusari . . , 
assignant . . . ut mortem pra?raitteiet ipsis mexorati exilii deportationi dam- 
nascituro (Adamo, sc.), non banc m- natis. — Ibi^. 

sidiis vetiti fluxibse peecati, sed exegisse “ The convicted lieietic, by the edict 
penitus legem immutabilis constituti. of Palladius, was to be tacultatum 
— Resciijit. Honor, et Theodos. apnd publicatione nudatus. 

Augustin. Oper. x., Append., p. 106. “ Augustin, de Pecc. Origin., c. 6 

Hos ergo repertos ubicunque de The gratulatory letter of Paulmus him^ 
hoc tam nefaudo scelei-e oonferentes a self on the condemnation of Celeftiua 
quibuscunque jubemus corripi, do- in Baronins, sub ann. 418 
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Pelagius and Celestius, to excomnmnical^ tliom from 
the bod!y of the faithful, if they did nut renounce and 
abjure the venomous tenets of their impious and abo- 
minable sect. Nor was this all : tJiO Bishop of Eqzne 
addressed a circular letter to all the bishops of Chris- 
tendom, condemning the doctrines of Pelagius. To tliils 
anatliema they were expected to subscribe.** 

Eighteen bishops alone, of those who took this letter 
into consideration, refused to condemn their 
fellow Gbristians unheard. Tliey turned 
against Zosirnus his own language to the African 
bishops, in which he had accused their precipitancy 
and injustice in condemning these very men without 
process or trial. They appealed to a General Cbuncil. 

Of these eighteen, the it^ost distinguished was Juli- 
anus, Bishop of Eclana, in Campania. His juuanusof 
opinions did not altogether agree with those 
of Pelagius and Celestius he was the founder of what 
has been called Semi-P(dagianism. Julianus from his 
birth, his character, and the events of his life, was a 
remarkable man. He was of a noble family, the son 
of a bishop, Meinor, for whom Augustine entertained 
the warmest friendship.*^ He was early admitted into 
the lower order of the clergy, and married a virgin of 
birth and virtue equal to his own. She was of the 
.dEmilian family, daughter of the Bishop of Bene- 
vontuni. 

The epithalamium of Julian us and la was written by 
the holy Paullinus, Bishop of Nola. The poet urges 


9 ^Augustin, de Pecc. Ong., 3, 4 ; in 
Julian, 1, c. 4. Prosper in Chronic. 

< The great point of diffeience was 
that Pelagius held Adam to have been 

VOL. I. 


born mortal; Juhanus admitted tnat 
the sin of Adam had brought death 
into the woi Id. 

' Augustin, contr. Julian., i. 12. 

M 
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upon the young and ardent couple not to break off their 
dangerous nuptials, but after their marriage to preserve 
their inviolate chastity. The pious bishop has, indeed, 
some misgivings as to the success of his poetic per- 
suasions, and adds, that if they are betrayed into the 
weakness of having offspring, he trusts that they will 
make compensation to that state, which they have 
robbed of its brightest ornaments, by dedicating all 
flieir children, a sacerdotal family, to virginity.® Juli- 
anus was a man of great accomplishments, Veil read 
in the writers, especially the poets of Italy and Greece. 
But neither his illustrious descent, his Koman or his 
Christian kindred, nor his talents, nor his virtues, nor 
his station availed in the least in this desperate conflict 
at once with power and popular opinion. There were 
now arrayed in formidable and irresistible confederacy, 
the three commanding influences in Western Chris- 
tendom, the Pope, the Emperor, and Augustine. The 
Pope, indignant at the demand for a General Council, 
proceeded to involve Julianus and the rest of the 
eighteen remonstrants under the anathema pronounced 
against Pelagius, and to depose him from liis see. 
Julianus had but the unsatisfactory consolation of as- 
serting that Zosimus dared not meet him before a 
General (k)unciL The Emperor was at first disposed 
to accede to the demand for a Council, but the influence 
of Augustine with the Count Valerius changed the 
impartial judge into an implacable adversary. He is 
even accused, and by his most respected adversary 
Julianus, of employing every means, even those of cor- 

• lit sit In anibobub concordia virplnitatls I Casta sacerdotale genus ventura propago, 

Aut slut ambo aicris scmlna vlrgunbus ' Kt domus Aaron sit tota domns Memo 
Tutorum prior hie gradua eat, utnesciacamte ] rls. 

Membra gerant, quod ai corpore oun- jpaull. Aroian. J^pitkalamwm, circajirum 
gruerint I 
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ruption, to inflame the minds of the powerful against 
the followers of Pelagius.^ A new Imperial edict sen- 
tenced to exile Juiianus and all the bishops who tad 
fallen under tlie anathema of Zosimus. A second re- 
script followed, commanding all bishops not merely to 
subscribe the dominant opinions on these profound and 
abstruse topics, but to condemn tneir authors, Pela^us 
and Celestius, as irreclaimable heretics, and this under, 
pain of deprivation and banishment. Justly might 
Juiianus ‘taunt his ecclesiastical brethren with this 
attempt to crush their adversaries by the civil power 
With shame and sorrow we hear from Augustine him- 
self that fatal axiom, which for centuries reconciled the 
best and holiest men to the guilt of persecution, the 
axiom which impiously arr ayed cruelty in the garb of 
Christian charity — that they were persecuted in com- 
passion to their souls ; “ that they ought to be thankful 
for the kind violence, which did them no real injury, 
but coerced them for tlieir good ; and that if for this 
end the secular power was called in, it w^as to restrain 
them from their sacrilegious temerity.^ 

Thus then, on these men had fallen the ban of eccle- 
siastical and secular power, aud in the West, nispersecu- 
at least, of popular opinion/ Pelagius vanishes 
at this time from history ; he had b^en condemned by 


* See note infia. 

“Non impotentiflB contra vos pre- 
camur anxilium, sed pro vobis potius 
ut ab ausu sacniego coinbeammi, 
Christiana; potentias laudamus otficium. 
— Oper. Imperf., 1. n., c. 14. 

* Compare I. 10, where he says 
that Chiistian powers (he means the 
civjl powers) aie bound to use disciph- 
narii coercitioais against ali opponents 


of the Catholic faith. 

J Juiianus, it appears, objected to 
Augustine that all his authorities were 
Western bishops. This Augustine does 
not deny, but demands whether the 
authoiity of St. Peter and his suc^ 
cessor, Innocent, is not enough,—- 
Contr. Julian., 1, c. 13, He quotes, 
however, Giegory of Nazianzum sod 
Basil. 

M 2 
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a Council at Antioch, and driven, a second Catiline as 
he is calL*d by Jerome, from Jerusalem : of his end 
nothing is known. The more courageous and active 
Celestius still ke[)t up the vain strife. Twice he re- 
turned to Rome during the episcopacy of the successor 
of Zosimus, and twice again was banished. At length, 

( with Julianus, he took refuge at Constantinople, where 
he obtained a more favourable hearing both fi-om the 
reigning Emperor, the younger Theodosius, and from 
Nestorius, the bishop. But his enemies were watchful, 
and Constantinople refused to entertain the condemned 
heresiarch : of his death likewise history is silent. The 
accomplished Julianus,* exiled from his see, proscribed 
not merc'ly by the harsh edicts of power, but hunted 
by popular detestation from town to town, wandered 
through Christendom, as if he bi)re a divine judgement 
upon him. Ilis long and weary life Mas protracted 
thirty years after his exile.® At length he settled as 
teacher of a school, in an obscure toMui of Sicily. The 
last act of the proscribed heretic was to sa(;ritice all he 
had to relieve the poor in a grievous famine. Some 


* The fragments of the writings oi j 
Julianus, especially those in the Opus i 
I mpei'fectum ol Augustine, show gieat i 
acuteness and eloquence, and a facility 
and ppispiouity of style which beais no 
untavoui able compai ison with the gi eat 
African father. His piety is unim- 
peachable. 

• Julianus conshntly taunts Au- 
gustine with this appeal to the passions 
of the rude and ignorant vulgar on 
such absti-use subjects, and with even 
woise means of persecuting his iidver- 
saries. Cur seditiones Rom® conduitis 
populis excitastjs? Our de sumtinus 
Wiuperum saginastis jier totam p®ne 


Africain, equorurn gieges, quos pro- 
sequenti Olybuo, tiibunis et centuiiom- 
bus destin&stis? Ciu matioiuium 
oblatis ineieditatibus pob'States ^®cull 
coiiufustis, ut in nos stipula furoris 
pubhee <« deat ? Cur dissipastis Eccle- 
siaiuiu quietein ? Cui rehgiosi priiicipis 
ternpoia peiseeutionum impietate ma- 
culastis? — Oper. Imperfect., iii. 74. 

A ugustine contents h imself by simply 
denying these chaigcs, the last «)f which, 
by his own showing and by the extant 
edicts, was too tiue. 

In another place Julianus says, Ul‘ 
erect© cornu dogma populare * — Oper* 
Iraperfec': , ii. 2. 
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faithful follower, it is said, wliothei* in zeol for liis tenets 
or admiration for his virtues, inWibed on his tomb, 
'^Here sleeps in peace Julianus, the Catholic Bishop.” 

While the West in general bo^ed before tne com- 
manding authority of Augustine; trembled semi-Peu- 
and shrunk from any opinion which might 
even seem to impeach the sovereignty of God ; laid its 
free will down a ready sacrifice before divine grace, as 
contained in the sacraments of the Church and admi- 
nistered By the awful hierarchy; hesitated not to 
abandon tlie whole world, external to the Church, to 
that inevitable hell which was the patrimony of all the 
children of Adam ; Serai-Pelagianism arose in another 
quarter, and under difi'erent auspices, and maintained 
an obstinate contest for considerably more than a cen- 
tury. lliis scljool grew up among the monasteries in 
the south of France. Among its partisans w^ere some 
of the most eminent bishops of that province. The 
most distinguished, ]f not the first founder, of this Gallic 
Semi-Pelagianisin was the monk Cassianus. 

^ . CASSiuBUS. 

The birth-plage of Cassianus is uncertain, but 
if not Greek or Oriental by birth, he was either one o. 
the other, or both, by education.** His youth was passed 
in the Eastern monasteries, first in Bethlehem, after- 
wards in Egypt. Eastern and Egyptian monachism, 
like its more remote ancestor in India, and its more 
immediate parent, the Essenism or Therapeutism of the 
Jews, was anything but a blind or humble Predeeti- 


JS’otwithstanding the express woixls Egyptian (Pagi, Basnage, Fabricius); 
ot Gennadius, Cassianus natione Scytha, a Latin (Photius, c. 197) j a Gaiii 
he has been supposed an African. He (Caid. Noms and the Beneiuctines 
is called Afer in the list of ecclesiastical Hist. Lit. de la Fmnce). 
writeis by Honoiius Gai, c. 84); an 
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nuriaixism. It was the strength and triumph of the 
human will. It was the self-wrought victory over the 
bondagp of matter; the violent avulsion and stem 
estrangement from all the indulgences, the pursuits, the 
affections, the society of the world. The dreamy and 
passive state of the monk, in which he was surrendered 
td spiritual influences, began not till his own determi- 
nation had withdrawn him into the austere and ere- 
nietical solitude. There man might be commingled, in 
absolute identity, with the Godhead. Evety act of 
remorseless Aeticism was a meritorious demand on the 
divine approbation^*, The divine influenc^e was wrestled 
for and won by the ' Woliite and prevailing votary, not 
l)estowed as the unsought gift of God. Cassianus passed 
from Egypt to Constantinople, where he became the 
favoured pn])il of that Greek Father whose writings are 
throughout tlie most adverse to the Augustinian system. 
The whole theology of Chrysostom, in its general impres- 
sion, is a plain and practical ai>pea] to the free will of 
man. lie addresses man as invested in an awful responsi- 
bility, but as self-dependent, self-determining to good 
or evil. The depravity against which he inveighs is no 
inherited, inherent corruption, to be disi)ossessed only 
by divine grace, but a personal, spontaneous, self- 
originating, and self-maintained surrender to evil influ- 
ences ; to be broken off by a vigorous effort of religious 
faith, to be (‘ontrolled by severe self-imposed religious 
discipline. As far as is consistent with prayer and 
devotion, man is master of his own destiny. The 
Augustinian questions of predestination, grace, the fore- 
knowledge of God, even, in general, the atonement and 
the extent of its consequences, lie without the sphere 
of Chrysostom’s theology. Cassianus received at least 
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the first holy orders froih CJhiyso^tom, During th^ 
disturbances in Constantinople relating to his deposal, 
Cassianus was sent to Eonie on a mission to Pope 
Innocent 1. To the memory of Chrysostom he pre- 
served the most feiwent attachment Chrysostom was 
to him a second John the Evangelist.® 

Probably after the fall of Chrysostom, Cassianus 
settled at Marseilles, and founded two monas- cassiMiui 
teries, one of men and one of women, in which 
he introdaced the severe discipline of the East. Mar- 
seilles was Greek; it retained to a late period the 
character and, to some degree, the language of » 
Grecian colony; no doubt, on that account, it wat 
congenial to Cassianus. But Cassianus became so 
completely master of Latin as to write in that language 
his Monastic Institutes, the austere and inflexible code 
followed in most of the coenobitic foundations north of 
the Alps ; and it is chiefly from tin’s work that pos- 
terity can collect the Semi-Pelagian opinions of its 
author.^ Already, however, some of the faithful par- 
tisans of Augustine had given the alarm at this tendency 
towards ^rebellion against the dictatorship of their 
master. Prosper and Hilarius denounced this yet more 
secret, defection of those who presumed to impugn with 


« Adoptatus a beatissimse memoriae 
Joanne in mini&tenura sacram atque 
oblatus Deo ... . Mementote magis- 
trorum vestrorum veterum sacerdot- 
umque Te^ti orum .... Joannisfide ac 
puritate miiabilis: Joannis inquara, 
Joaunia illius qui vej^ ad simrlitudinem 
Joannit Evangelista?, etdiscipulus Jeeu 
«t Apoafol us, quasi super pectus domini 
•empei affectumque di^cubuit . . . Qui 


communis mihi ac vobis magister fuit ; 
cujus diseipuli et institutio sumus, dl 
seqq . — Cassianus de Incain. c. 31, 
Theie has been a controversy 
whether Cassianus was a Semi- Pelagian, 
With his works before them, even 
from tlie same passagas of his worJtB, 
giaveand learned mea have argued OQ 
both bides. 
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vain objections tbe holy Augustine on the grace of 
Gud*** The last works which occupied Augustine were 
addressed to Prosper and Hilarius, in order to check 
this daring inroad, and to establish on irrefragable 
grounds the predestination of the saints and the gift of 
perseverance/ 

i The partisans of Augustine continued to wage the 
Controversy war with all the burning zeal and imperious 
inGauL authority of their master. A school arose, not 
; of theology alone, but of poetry. Prosper, in a long 
poem, compelled tlie reluctant language and form of 
Latin verse to condemn the “ ungrateful,” who in their 
wanton pride asci’ibed partly to themselves, not abso- 
lutely to the Grace of God, the work of their salvation. 
Prosper and Hilarius wore followed by a long line of 
assertors of the Augustiniaii Predestinarianism,of which 
Fulgentius was the most rigid and inexorable advocate.^ 
Cassianiis, on the other side, handed down to a suc- 
cession of more or less bold disciples the aversion to the 
extreme views of Augustine. It is doubtful whether 
the Vincentius, wlio espoused his opinions, was the 
celebrated Abbot of Lerins, the author of the ‘ Comnio- 
nitory.’ At a later period Faustus, Bishop of Kiez, 
brought the sanction of learning, high character, and 
sanctity to the same cause. 


® Gratiani Dei,quaChristiani sumus, 
qui tam diceje audent a sauctse me- 
inoiifc Augustino Episcojx; non rectd 
ease defensam, librosqvie ejus contia 
enorem Pelagianum conditos immode- 
ratis Ciilumniis impetere non qiiiescunt. 
—Prosper contr. Collaloiem, c. 1. 

* De Preedestinatione Sanctomrn 


liber ad Piospeium et Hilarium . • • • 
De done pei-seveiantiae liber ad Pros* 
perum et Hilarmm secundus. 

f Fulgentnis was the predecessor 
of that modern divine who is said to 
have spoken of the comfoHahle doc- 
trine af the eternal damna^’on of little 
children. 
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Sami-Pelap^anism aspired to hold the balance betweea 
Pelagius and Augustine ; ^ fco steer a safe and naiddl# 
course between the abysses into vduch each, on either 
side, had plunged ui desperate piesumptiou,* It em* 
phatieally repudiated the heresy of Pelagius in the 
denial of original sin ; it asserted divine grace^ but it 
seemed to routine divine grace to the outward meansy 
the Scriptures and the sacraments, rather than to its 
inward and direct workings on the soul itself. 

But it'eondemned with equal resolution the system 
of Augustine, by whieli the grace of God was hardened 
into an iron necessity ; it reproac*hed him with that 
Maniclieism which divided mankind into two hard an- 
tagonistic masses.^ 

But of all religious coni roversies this alone had the 
merit of not growing* up into a fatal and implacable 
schism."" Tlie Semi-Pelagians, though condemned in 
several siK'cessive councils, were not cast out of the 
Chunth, and did not therefore form separate and hostile 


• Sed xiec cum hsereticis tibi, nec 
cum Catholicis plena concoidiaest . . . 
tu informe, nescio quid, leitiuin ct 
utraque parte mconveniens repeiisti, 
quo nec ininrucorum consensuin adqui- 
reres, nec in nostrorum periuaiiei es, — 
Pioajier, c. 11 . p. 117. 

* Compare Walch, v. p. 56. 

^ Compaie the letter of Prosper to 
Ruiiiius, 1 X 1 which Augustine is s.iid 
to make duas humani geriei is massas, 
«n en*or as bad as that of heathens or 
Manicheans. 

"* No question has been more dis- 
puted in later days, or with less 
certain result, thin whether there was 


a distinct sect of Predestinarians at 
this period. The controversy origin- 
ated in the publication of a remarkable 
tiact, the “ PrsBdestinatus,” by the 
.Jesuit Sirmond. The great object was 
to clear the memory of Augustine, who 
was claimed both by Jesuits and Jan- 
senists. Such a sect, if it existed, would 
cairy off from St. Augustine all the 
chaiges heaped upon Predestinarianism 
at that time. If they were heretics^ 
Augustine was of unimpeached ortho- 
doxy, and therefore could not have 
held a condemiiable Predestinarianism. 
Walch discusses the question at lengtii, 
voL V, 
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communities. This rare mutual respect, winch now 
prevailed, is no doubt to be attributed to one important 
cause. The monasteries, which were held in such pro- 
found and universal veneration, were the chief schools 
of these doctrines ; some of the most austere and most 
admired of these Coenobites were the chief assertors of 
the free will of man.^ 


i Prosper himself betrays this en- 
tbroil r( j^pect and its jieculiar soui ce : — 

Nec tlW fallacis subiepat imago decorls, 
Nullum ex his errare putes, licet in Cruce 
vitam 

Ducant, et Jugl afflciant sua corpora morte 
Abstlneant oplbus ; sint cast! ; slntque be* 
higni ; 

Terrenisque ferant animum super astra re- 
llctis ; 

8i tameii h»c propria vu’tute capessere 
quenquam 

Paiseputant, sitve ut dignus labor iste 

jnvsrl. 


Ingcnium merulsse aiunt bona vera pe* 
tentis; * 

Crescere quo cupiunt, niinuuntur} profl- 
dendo 

Deficiunt; surgendo cadunt, currendo re* 
cedunt; 

Unde etenim vanl frustra splendescero 
qua‘runt, 

hide ob>curantur quuniam sua, laudii 
amoie, 

Nonquip sunt Chnsti qu®runt,nec fit Deus 
illis 

Prlnciplum et capiti non dant in corpore 
reguum, 

Prc^pet ad /nff^atoi, xxxriL 
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CHAPTER IJL 

Nestorianism. 

ZosiMUS filled the See of Rome only a year and nine 
months. His short pontificate was agitated Mar. i?, in 
not only -by the Pelagian controversy, but by 
disputes with the bishops of Southern Gaul 
and of Africa, hereafter to be considered when the rela- 
tions of those provinces to the See of Rome shall take 
their place in our history. 

The death of Zosimus gave rise to the third contested 
election for the See of Rome. 

The greater the dignity of the Bishop of Rome, and 
the more loi'ty liis pretensions to supremaqy, the more 
would ambition covet this post of power and distinction ; 
the more, on the other hand, would holy and Christian 
emulation aspire to place the worthiest prelate 
in this commanding station; and men’s opi- ^c- 27 ,a 8 . 
nions would not always concur as to the ecclesiastic 
best qualified to preside over Western Christendom. 
Thus while the most ungovernable worldly passions and 
interests would intrude themselves into the election, 
honest religious zeal, often the blindest, always the 
most obstinate of human motives, would esteem it a 
sacred duty to espouse, an impious weakness to abandon, 
some favourite cause. 

The unsettled form of the election, and the unde** 
fined rights of the electors, could not but in- 
crease the difficulty and exasperate the strife, election. 
The absolute nomination by the clergy would have 
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lieen no security against contested elections; for in 
every double election a large part ®f the clergy was 
ranged on either side, and formed the rival factions. A 
certain assent of the people was still considered neces- 
sary to ratify the appointment. At all events, the 
people looked on the election with such profound in- 
terest, during a contest with such violent excitement, 
that it was impossible to exclude them from interfer- 
jfence ; and both factions were so anxious for their sup- 
port, that only the losing party would see the impro- 
priety of their tumultuous mingling in the fray. The 
election of the Bishop was now as much an affair of the 
whole city as that of a consul or a dictator of old, with 
out the ancient and time-honoured regulations for col- 
lecting the suffrages by centuries or by tribes. 

And who were the people? Was this riglit equally 

shared by all the members of the religious 

Th« people. / i 4. a “ ' U 

community, now almost co-extensive in number 
with the inhabitants of the city ? Had the Senate any 
special privilege, or were all these rights of the laity 
vested in the Emperor alone as the supreme civil power, 
and so in the Pi’efect of Rome, the representative o* 
imperial authority ? The popular universal suffrage, 
which, in a small primitive church, one pervaded with 
pure Christian piety, tended to harmony, became an 
uncontrolled democ^ratic anarchy when the bishopric 
included a vast city. It is surprising that this diffi- 
culty, whi(di was not removed until, at a comparatively 
recent period, the election was vested in the College ot 
Cardinals, was not fatal to the supremacy of Rome. 
But though the wild scenes of anarchy and tumult, 
which, especially from the eighth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, impaired the authority of the Pope in Rome itself, 
and desecrated his person ; though the successful Pon- 
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tiff wa« often only the head of a triumphant fadtioBi 
and was either disobeyed, or obeyed with undisguised 
reluctance, by the defeated party ; stiP distance set^med 
to soften off all this unseemly confusion, above which 
the Pope appca^red seated on his serene and lofty throne 
in undiminished majesty. It constantly happened that 
at the very time at which in Eome the Pope was ih- 
suited, maltreated, wounded, imprisoned, driven from 
the city, the extreme parts of Christendom were bowing 
to his decrees in unshaken reverence. 

Twice already — ^perliaps more than twice — had Rome 
been afflicted with a fierce and prolonged contest. The 
austere bigotry of Novatian had maintained his claim 
against the authority of Cornelius. Felix had been 
the autipope to Liberius. The streets of Rome had run 
with blood, the churches had been defiled with dead 
bodies, in the more recent strife of Damasiis and 
Ursicinus. 

On the death of Zosimus, some of the clergy chose 
the Arclideacon Enlalius in the Lateran Church ; on the 
same, or tlie next day, a largjsr number met in the Church 
of S. Theodora, and elected the Presbyter Boniface. 
Three bishops, among whom was the Bishop of 
Ostia, either compelled, it was said, or, yield- 
ing through the weakness of extreme old age, conse- 
crated Eiilalius. Boniface was inaugurated poubie 
by nine bishops in the presence of seventy 
presbyters, in the Churcli of St. Marcellus. Rome might 
apprehend the return of those terrible and bloody days 
which marked the elevation of Damasus. The Prefect 
of Rome was Symmachus, son of that eloquent orator 
who had defended with so much energy the lost cause 
of paganism. The outward conformity, at least, of 
Symmachus to Christianity may be presumed from the 
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f&vovir of Honorius; t>ut it is curious to find a con- 
test for the Papacy dependent for its decision on the 
son of such a father. Symmachus, in bis report to 
EuiaUus Emperor, inclines towards the party of 

Eulalius. Boniface was summoned to Ra- 
venna. He delayed to obey the mandate, which reached 
him when he w^as performing his sacred functions with- 
Jan 6 officers of the Prefect were 

‘ ’ maltreated by the populace of his party. The 
/gates of Rome, therefore, were closed upon Boniface, 

' and E!.dali^i«) in great state, amid the acclamations of 
part, at ’least, of the people, took possession of St. 
Peter’s, the Capitol, as it were, of Oliristianity. 

The party of Boniface were not inactive, or without 
influence at the court of Ravenna. The petition to the 
Emperor declared that all the Presbyters of Rome 
would accompany Boniface, to make known her will 
Edict of rather, the judgement of God.^ Honorius 

Honorius. issued a rescript, with supercilious impartiality 
commanding both prelates to remain at a distance from 
the city, until the cause should be decided by a synod 
of bishops from Italy, Gaul, and Afi ica. In the mean 
time, as the Roman people could not be deprived of the 
solemn rites of Easter, Achilleus, Bishop of Spoleto, 
was ordered to offidate during the vacancy. Eulalius 
would not endure this sacrilegious usurpation of the 
powers of his see. He surprised by night, at the head 
of that part of the populace which was on his side, the 
Lateran Church; and in contempt of the Emperor’s 
orders, celebrated the holy rites. But the days of suc- 


* Prelectis iingu.is Titulis, presby- quantur. — Apud Baronium, sul aim* 
teri oranes adenm'., qm voluniatem 419. 
suam, hoc est, judicium Dei prolo- 
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cessful ectoflict with the civil powev wer«, uot yet coir©* " 
The rashness of Eulalius estranged even Symmaehm 
from bis cause : ^ this act was treated as one 
of rebellion. Eulalius was expelled from the 
city. He was^ threatened, as. well as all the clergy who 
adhered to him, with still more fearful penalties. Th© 
laity who communicated with Eulalius were to be 
punished, the higher orders with banishment and con* 
fiscation, slaves with death. The primates of the 
Eegioiis of'Eome were to be responsible for all popular 
tumults. Such was the commanding judgement of the 
Emperor.® 

Bonifaee took possession without further contest of 
the Pontifical tlirone. Ha was the son of a 
presbyter^ named Jocoudus, a Boman by Apr. lo.* 
birth ; lie was an aged prelate, of mild and blameless 
character ; wisely anxious to prevent, as far as possible, 
the scandals, and even crimes, in which he had been so 
nearly involved. He addressed the Emperor urging 
the enactment of a law, a civil law, which should restrain 
ecclesiastical ambition, and cocTce those who aspired to 
vbtain by intrigue, what ought to be the reward of 
piety and holiness. Honorius issued an edict, that in 
case of a contested election both the rival candidates 
should be excluded from the office, and a new appointment 
made. Thus the Imperial power assumed, and was 
acknowledged to possess, full authority to regulate the 
election of Bishops of Borne.® During the three years 
of the pontificate of Boniface, the Pelagian controversy 
was still drawing out its almost interminable length. 


^ Symmachi rescript. apuH Baron. ** Platiii. vit. Bonifac. 

• Sie the rescript ^ Hononus, apud • Kescriptum Honorii, spud fiji^ 
Baronium, ionium. 
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On the death of Boniface/ Eulalius refused to leave 
the seclusion into which he had retired ; the decline of 
life may have softened his ambition — for he 
died the following year. Celestine was elected, 
and ruled in peace the see of Home. The Pontificates 
Kov. 10 . of Celestine 1.^ and his successof Sixtus III.** 
ceiestiue L occupicd by the Nestoriaii controversy : 

occupied, but hardly disturbed. Tlie East, as it has 
appeared, had stood aloof, serene and uniinpassioned, 
;’t®>i3ghout the Pelagian controversy ; in Palestine, the 
il4^in Jcrom^ ‘alone, and his partisans the two Western 
bishops of doubtful fame, would not endure the pre- 
sence of Pelagius. In Alexandria and Constantinople. 
Predestination, Grace, Free Will, excited no tumults, 
arrayed against each other no hostile factions, demanded 
no councils. Idle Bishop of Constantinople pronounced 
his autlioritative decirees, which no one desired to ques- 
tion ; and expelled from his diocese Celestins, or Pelagius 
himself, wliom no one cared to defend. Tliey alone, o^ 
all powerful her(*siarehs in Constantinople, neither dis- 
tracted the Imperial court, nor maddened the popular 
faction. 

Latin Gliristiaiiity contemplated witli alnn^st equal 
lodifTerence iuditfereiicc Nestoriauism, and all its prolific 
of the West, Eutycliiauisin, Moiiophysitism, Moiiothe- 

litism. While in this contest the twq^great Patriarchates 
of the East, Constaiitiiiople and Al^aiidria, brought to 
issue, or strove to bring to issue, tlmir rival claims to 
ascendancy ; wliile council after council promulgated, 
reversed, re-enacted their conflicting decrees; while 
separate and hostile communities were formed in every 

* Boniface died Nor. 4, 422. July, 432. 

® Celestine I., Nov. 10, 422 ; died ^ Sixtus III., 432 ; died 440. 
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region of the East; and tlie fears of persecuted l^es- 
torianism, stronger than religious zeal, penetrated for 
refuge remote countries, into which Christianity had not 
yet found its way : in the West there was no Nestorian, 
or Eutychian sect. Some councils condemned, but with 
hardly an audib|^ remonstrance, these uncongenial 
heresies : the doctrines are condemned, but there 
pears no body of heretics whom it is thought necessary 
to strike with the anathema. 

In the East, religion ceased more and more to be an 
affair of pure religion. It was mingled up with state of 
all the intrigues of the Imperial ^ourt, with all 
the furies of faction in the great cities. The council 
was the arena, not merc^ly for Christian doctrine, but 
for worldly ascendancy, i^ecular ambition could no 
longer be distinguished, nor could tlu' warring prelates 
themselves distinguish it, from zeal for orthodoxy. 
Religious questions being decided by the favour of the 
Emperor, the Empress, or ilie ruling minister, eunuch 
or barbarian, that favour w^as sought by the most un- 
scrupulous means — by intrigno, by adulation, by bribery ; 
and these means became hallowed. There was no sacri- 
fice with which x\lexandria would not purchase supe- 
riority over Constantinople, or Constantinople over 
Alexandria : the rivalry of the sees darkened into the 
fiercest personal liostility. 

In the moan time the Bishop of Rome, unembar- 
rassed with the intricacies of the question, which had 
no temptation for his more practical understanding, 
wdth the whole West participating in his comparative 
apathy, could sit, at a distance, a tranquil arbiter, and 
interfere only when he saw his own advantage, or when 
all parties, exasperated or wearied out, gladly submitted 
to any foreign or u ipledged judgement. The Basteiu 

VOL. T. N 
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pmlates, too eager to destroy each other, were either 
blind to, or in the heat of mutual detestation disregarded 
this silent aggression, and admitted principles without 
suspicion fatal to their own ind(‘})endeiice. 

On the nature of the Godhead the inexhaustible East 
had not yet nearly run the whole round of speculative 
thought ; the Greek language still found new gradations 
on whicli it might employ its fine and subtile distinc- 
tiveness. All these controversies, which began anew 
with Nestorianisrn, sprang by lineal and unbroken de~ 
^ scent from thfe great ancestral principle. The same 
Oriental tenet (however it may not, at first sight, be 
apparent) which gave birth to the various (SInostic sects, 
and to Manicheism, had lain at the root of Arianism,* 
now quickened into life Ncstorianism and all its kindred 
race. Arianisin had arisen out of that profound sense 
of the malignancy of matter, which in its grosser influ- 
ence had led to the Maiiichean Dualism. The pure, 
primal, parental Deity must stand entirely aloof from 
all connexion with that in which evil was inherent, 
inveterate, inextinguishable. This was the absolute 
essence of Deity; this undisturbed, uiiattainted Spiritual- 
ism, which disdained, repelled, abliorred the contact, 
the approximation of the Corporeal, which once assimi- 
lating to, or condescending to assume any of the attri- 
butes of Matter, ceased to be the Godhead. 


^ Hist, of Chi istjanity, vol. n. p. irar^p Kal Biaipcrds teal rpeTrrds KoX 
369. i\dd to the nuthorities thcie ■ <ra?jua /cmt’ avTovs. Anus accused 
quoted, this decisive passage flora his adveisai les ot’ destro)ing this pure 
Anus himself, apud Atli.mas. xvi. de spirituality of the Father, by asseitiiig 
Syn. 5^ T^i €| avTov, kuI rd eV the 6jioov(ria of the Sou. The Father 
•yafrrphs (Psi.ilm c\, 3) kuI rd sk roi became likewise composed of pints, 
•narpdi ^r)A.9ov, Kal jJis jaepos divisible, mutable, coipoieal ; and to 
au-ou djxooifcriov Kal us Trpo0o\^ vjra him thi>j was an uuansweiable 
Tu/uv yourui, <r6y0€ros tcrrai 6 | meut. 



ohap. IK rEumaiANiM ustabi^ished. in 

By the triumph of Attanasian Trmiurianism, aud by 
the gradual dominance which it had obtained Tiiniurian. 
over the gfmeral piind of Christendom, the ISST*' 
coequal and eonsubstantial Godhead in the Trinity had 
become an article of the universal creed in the Latin 
(church. Arianis^ survived only among tlie barbariam 
The East adhered almost as generally to tlie Creed of 
Nicsea. The Son, therefore, had become, if the ox 
pression may be ventured, more and more di\ irie ; he 
was more* completely not merely assimilated, but abso*- 
lutely identiiied, with the original, perfect, uncoii- 
taminaled Godliead. Yet liis descent into tlie material 
world, his admixture with the external, the sensible, 
the created — ins assumption of the form and being of 
man (which all agreed to essential to the Christian 
scheme, not in seeming alone, accordiiig to the I)oeeti(t 
notion, but actually and really) — must be guarded by 
the same jealousy of infecting his pure and spiritual 
e8sen(‘c by tlie earthly contagion: that which would 
have been fatal to the spirituality of the Father niiglit 
endanger the same prerogative of the Son. The divine 
and human nature could not indeed be kept separate, 
but they must be united with the least possible sacrifice 
of their essential attributes. If (a(*cordii)g to Nestorius) 
the Eternal and Co-equal Word were born, this was a 
denial of his pre-existence; and to assert tliat vl('^^sof 
he could be liable to passion or suffering,^ in 
the same manner violated the pure spirituality of the 
Godhead. He pro[)Osed, therefore, that the appellation, 
Christ, should be confined, and, as it were, kept sacred, 
as signifying the Being, composed of the blended, yet 
unconfounded, God and man; and that the Virgin should 

N 2 


^ Uatibilis. 
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be the inothei of Christ, the God-man, not the mother of 
God, of the unassociated divinity.’” Ihis is tlie key 
to the whole controversy. Never was there a case in 
which the contending parties approximated so closely. 
Both subscribed, both apj)ea]ed to the Nicene Creed : 
both admitted the pre-existence, the impassibility of 
the Eternal Word; but the fatal duty, which the Chrisp 
tians ill that age, and unha])})ily in subsequent ages, 
havo imposed upon themselves, of considering the defec- 
tion of heresy the first of religious oldigations, mingled, 
as it now was, with human passions and interests, made 
the breach irreparable. Men like Cyril of Alexandria, 
in whom religion miglit seem to have infiaim'd and em- 
bittered, instead of allaying, tlie worst passions of our 
nature, pride, ambition, ei-uelty, rapacity ; and Councils 
like tliat of Ephesus, with all the tumult and violence 
without the dignity of a senate or popular assembly, 
convulsed the East, and led to a fierce irreconcileable 
schism. 

The stern repudiation of the term, the j\Iother of 
wornbipof God, encountered another sentiment, which 
the viigin. ra])id]y growing up, as one of the 

dominant iutlueiices of the Christian mind. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin had arisen from the {‘.onfliience of 
many pure and gentle And many natural feelings. 
The reverence for everything connected with the Re- 
deemer, esj^ecially by ties so close and tender, would 
not with cold jealousy watch and limit its ardent lan- 
guage. The more absolute deification, if it may be so 
said, of Christ; the forgetfulness of his humanity in- 
duced by bis investment in more remote and awful 
Godhead, — created a want of some more kindred and 


XpiffroroKi ' not BeoroK^s. 
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familiar object of adoration. The worship of the inter* 
mediate saints admitted that of the Virgin as its least 
dangerous, most affecting, most consolatory part. The 
exquisite beauty and purity of the images, the Viigin 
Mother and the Divine Infant, though nc>t as yet em- 
bodied in tlie highest art, by painting or sculptur% 
appealed to tlie unreasoning and unsnspecting bearC 
To this was added,’ the superior influence with which 
Christianity had iiivestc^d the female sex, and which 
naturally clave to this gentler and kindred object of 
adoring love. In one of the earliest documents relating 
to this controversy, the honour conferred on the female 
sex by the bi’lh of the Lord from the Virgin Mary is 
dwelt upon in glowing terms : woman’s glory is in- 
separably connected with that of the Virgin Mother, 
The power exercised by females at the court of Con- 
stantinople, now by the sisters and wives, the Pulcherias 
and Eudoxias, at other times by the mothers of Em- 
perors, the Helenas an<i Irenes, as in some degree 
springing from Cbristianity, was strengthened by, and 
in its turn strengthened, this adoration of the Virgin 
Mary, wliich ijiterj)osed itself between that of Clirist, 
and still more that of God the Father, and the wor- 
shipping Christian. 

With this view accords the whole course of the his- 
tory. On the death of Sisinnius Bishop of Promotion of 
Constantinople, the Emperor, the younger a.^ 428 . * 
Theodosius, to terminate the intrigues and factions 
among the clergy of the city, summoned Nestorins 
from Antioch to the Episcopal Throne of the Eastern 
Rome." Nestorius appeared, simple in his dress, grave 

* I^estorius was a Syrian, a native j Batharsam. apud Assenmnnl, BiUioth, 
of Germanicia. — Socrat. vii, 29. | Client, i. o4(> 

Th-eodoret, Hicret. Fab. iv. 12. Simoon j 
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in his demeanour, pale and meagre from ascetic ob- 
servances, and with the fame of surpassing eloqiience.^^ 
He revived to the expecting city the fond remembrance 
of Chrysostom, who, like him, had been called from 
Antioch to (Constantinople.’^ The (Golden Mouth was 
|.gain to appal and delight the city. But the religion 
of Chrysostom, from its strong practical charact(‘r, had 
escaped that speculative tinge which seemed natural to 
|th 0 ^ Syrian mind. The last lingering vestiges of 
survived in Syria. Arius, thougli not a 
Syrian Ih’esbyter, found his most ardent adherents in 
tliat province ; and now from the same quarter sprang 
this new theory, which, though it rested its claim to 
oithodoxy on its irre(*oncileable hostility to Arianism, 
grew out of the same principle. 

Anastasius, a ])reshyter, wlio accompanied Nestorins 
Commons- Aiitiocli, first sounded the clarion of strife 

confusion. He publicly jm^acht'd^ tWt it 
A.i>. 429 improper and evem impious to address the 

Virgin Mary as the Mother of God. The Indignution and 
excitement of the city \ras heightened by fast -spreading 
rumours, that the Bisho]) not merely refused to silcnct^. 
the sacrilegious Presbyter, but oj)en]y avowed the same 
opinion/’ As is usual, the subtle distinctions of Ncstorius 
wx*re nidieard or unintelligible to tiie common oar. He 
proscribed an appellation to which the pulpits and the 
8ervi(*es of the Church had habituated the general 
mind. The temet jarred upon tlie high-strung sensi- 
tiveness of an inveterate faith, and awoke resentment, 


Taiita antea opiniono vixisti, ut 
fuis te alii*na civitas invidejet. Such 
ii 9 the honouiable testimony borne to 
the chaiactei of Nestonus by Pt>j>e 
Celestin«.— Epistol. ad iScstoi.. Maubi, 


iv. 1200. 

9 Cassian. T)e Incarn. vii. 30, TjUc 
mont, page 280. 

9 Soctates, E. H. vii. 29, 32, 
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on which .stliO; finest ar^mei^ was lost. In tlie ^reai 
Metropo^^ phurch the Bishop delivered a se%ion8of 
sermon the Incarnation of the Lord/ As 
an orator placed his own theory in the most brilliant 
light. He dwelt on the omnipotence, the glory, and all 
the transcendent attributes of God the Creator, and of 
God the Eedeemer. “And can tliis God have a 
mother?”® “The heathen notion of a God born of 
a mortal mother is directly confuted by St. Paul, who 
declares the Lord without father and without mother. 
Could a creature bear the Uncreated ? Could the 
Word, wliich was v^h the Father before the worlds, 
become a no\v4)oru infant? The human nature alone 
was born of, the Virgin : that which is of the flesh is 
flesh.^ Th^ paiiliood was the instrument of the divine 
purposes, ;jpiUt\N{ird and visible vesture of the In- 
visible. incarnate, indeed, but God died not; 

his death easting off the weeds of mortality, 

whieli lie had assumed for a time.” A second and a 
third sermon followed, in which Nestorius still further 
unfolded his ojuiiions: “Like can but bear like; a 
human mother can only bear a human being. God 
was not born — he dwelt in that wliich was bom; the 
Divinity underwent not the slow process of growth and 
development during the nine months of pregnancy.” 
But the more perjilexing and subtle are arguments 
addressed to tliose whose judgment is already ratified 
by their passions, they only inflame resentment instead 
of working conviction. The whole city was in an 
uproar ; every ecclesiastical rule broken asunder. The 

*“ Socrates, H. E. vu. 32. Evagrius, j * Marius Mercator, Gamier 

2. Liberatus. Bre\ Jdi . c. 4. j p. 5, 

• Socrates, ut supia. | 
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presbyters, in every quarter, preached agamst theii 
bishop ; and a bold monk (the monks were always the 
faithful representatives of the religions passions of their 
age) forbade the Bishop, as an obstinate heretic, to 
approach the altar. Nestorins (and in all his subse- 
quent afflictions it must be remembered that, wlien in 
power, he scrupled not to i)ersecute) did not bear these 
insults with Christian equanimity, or repress them with 
Calm jiignity. Tlie refractory priests and the tumultuous 
people were seized, tried, and scourged more cruelly 
than in a land of barbarians. Nestorius, it is said, 
with his own hand, struck the presumptuous monk, and 
then made him over to the officers, who flogged him 
through the streets, with a crier going before to pro* 
claim his offence, and then cast him out of the 

Nestorius found in Constantinople more dan- 

gerous antagonist. On a festival i^^P’)ii()ur of the 
Virgin, Prod us Bishop of Cyzicum (an unsuccessful 
rival, it is said, of Nestorius for the Metropolitan See) 


• Thib IS the account indeod of a 
partisan — the re]ioit of Basilms to the 
Emperor TheodoMus. Labbe, (’oncil. 
But his wJioic history shows the per- 
secuting spirit of Nestorius: — “The 
fifth day after his coiisecraljon he en* 
deavoured to deprive the Aiians of 
their church : they burned it down in 
despaii. H(‘ was called by his enenaics 
Nestoiius the Incenduuy.” Sociat. 
vii. 29. He excited also a violent per- 
secution against the Novatians, Qunito- 
decanans, and Macedonians. Jbid. et 
c. dl. I'he most damning fact against 
him, however, is his own boast that he 
piocured an imperial law of the utmost 
ieverity against all heretics : Ego, 


certe legem intei ipsa mcae oidinationis 
initia contia cos, qui Chiistum pururn 
hommem ilicimt, et contia leliquas 
haereses innovavi. Mansi, v. 731 or 
7G3. Foi the Law, see Cod. Thcodos, 
de Haiiet Vincentius lanuensis writes 
of Nestoiius, Ut 11111 hanesi aditum 
patefaceiet, ounctaium huiieseon blas- 
phemias insectabatur. — Cominonit. c. 
16 . Ne^'toiius was in character a 
monk, without humility, “(live me 
(such IS the speech nsciibed to him as 
addiessed to the Emperor) a world 
fieed fiom heiesy, and 1 will give you 
the kingdom of lieaven. Aid me in 
; subduing the heretics, I will aid yo< 
in louting the Peisiana.” 
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delivered a passionate appeal to tlie domiimrit feeling* 
The worjgfhip of the Virgin, ia the most poetic ages 
Christianity, has Imrdly surpassed the images which 
Prod ns poured forth in luvish profusion in honour of 
the Mother of God. ‘‘Earth and sea did homage to 
the Virgin : tlie sea smoothing its serene watem, 
conducting tlie secure travellers who thronged to her 
festival. Nature exulted, and womankind was gloria 
tied.” We are assembled in honour of the Mother of 
God’’ (the appellation condemned by Nestorius) ; ‘Hhe 
spotless treasure-house of virginity ; the spiritual para- 
dise of tlie second Adam ; the w^orksliop, in which the 
two natui'es were annealed together : the bridal chamber 
in wliidi the Word wedded the flesh; the living bush 
of nature, which was unharmed by the fire of the 
divine) birth : the light (doud, which boro Him which 
sat between the Cherubim ; the stainless fleece, bathed 
in the dews of heaven, with Avhich the Shepherd clothed 
his sheep; the handmaid and the mother, the Virgin 
and Heaven;” — and so on through a wild labyrinth of 
untraiislatahle metaphor.* The cloudy opening cleared 
off into soimdliing like argument; it became an elabo- 
rate I’cply to Nestorius, the declaiatiou of war from one 
wdio felt his strength in the popular feeling. 

But the war was not confined to Constantinople ; it 
involved the whole East. Now rushed for- cyriiof 
ward an adversary far more formidable in sta- 
tion, in ability, in that character for Christian ortho- 


* Thi£ sermon of I’loclus (to be ' moJer<ation. In dieser ganzor Rede 
found Labbe, Concil. sub anri.) is said, (the answer of Nestorius) heirschet so 
in the ancient pief.ice, to have been vielBescheidenheit, alsgewiss mandern 
delivered m the great church, in the polemischen Schnften dieses Zeitaltei** 

presence of Nestoiius. Nestorius ap- kaum angetroffen wird. — Walch. r. 
pears to have answered this attack with p. 37(5. 
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doxy of doctrine which then hallowed every act, even 
every crime, but from which true Christianity would 
avert its sight in shame and anguish, that such a 
champion should be accepted as the representative of 
the Gospel of peace and love. Cyril of Alexandria, to 
those who esteem the stern and uncompromising asser- 
tion of certain Christian tenets the one paramount 
Ohligtiaii virtue, may be the hero, even the saint ; but 
amMtion, intrigue, arrogance, rapacity, and vio- 
lence are proscribed as unchristian means — barbarity, 
persecution, bloodshed as unholy and unevangelie 
wickednesses — postei'ity will condemn the orthodox 
Cyril as one of the worst of heretics against the spirit of 
the Gospel. Who would not meet tlu^ judgement of 
the Divine iiedeemer loaded with t]ie errors of Nes- 
torius, rather than with the barbarities of Cyril ? 

Cyril was the nephew of Idieophilus, J^atriarch of 
Alexandria, a worthy successor to the see and to the 
character of that hauglity and unscrupulous prelate, 
the enemy of Chrysostom. Jealousy and animosity 
towards the Bishop of Constantinople was a sacred 
legacy becpieatlied by Theophilus to his nephew, and 
Cyril faithfully adininistered the fatal trust. Jle in- 
herited even tlie bitter personal hatred of Chrysostom ; 
refused to concur in the general respect for his memory, 
aj]d in the rt^^crsal, after his death, of tlie unjust sen- 
tence of de])osition from his see. He scrupled not to 
call the eloquent, and in all religious teiiots and princi 
pies absolutely blameless Christian orator, a second 
Judas.^ The general voice of Christendom alone com- 
pelled him to desist from this posthumous persecution. 
Nor was Cyril content without surpassing his haughtj 


/ £j;)ist. ad Attic, npud Labbe, 204. 
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kiasmaisi in the pretensions his arehiepiscopat©^ 
From his accession, observes the ecclesiastical historian 
of the time, the bishops of Alexaii'lria aspired, far 
beyond tlie limits of the sacerdotal ‘power, to rule witli 
sovereign authority/ They confronli‘J, and, as will 
appear, contended oi) equal terms and with the ,^ani© 
we«apoiis, against tlie l\nperial magistracy.®* 

Tlie first act of Cyril’s episcopacy was that of a per- 
secutor. He closed the churches of the Nosra- cyarapem* 
tians, seii2:ed and contiscated all their sacred Nova- 
treasures, and str.ipped the bishop of all his 
poss(‘ssions. Tlio war which he commenced against the 
heretics he eoutiniied against the Jews and iieathens. 
Blit the numerous and wealthy Jews of Alex- 
andrin, who multiplied as fast as they were 
diminished by their own feuds or leuds with the Chris- 
tians, were not to be oppressed so easily as a small and 
unpopular sect of ('hristians. Cyril must have been 
well acquainted with the tiorco and violent tempera- 
ment of the Alexandrian populace, and with their pro-* 
verbial character, that tlieir factions never ended 
wdthoiit bloodshed.^ Ihit Cyril had himself too much 
of the hot Egyptian blood in his veins ; and the bishop, 
instead of allaying this sanguinary propensity by the 
gentle and liiimanismg influences of Christianity, was 
rarely the last to raise the banner of strife, never the 
first to lay it dowm, never laid it down until his enemies 
were prostrate at his feet. Both Jews and Christians 
in Alexandria had so far departed from the primitive 
habits of their religion, that their most ^ frequent and. 


* Kol ykp itcdvov 7} iTn(rK6rrrj 
'AKe^ai'Spelas, rraph rijs UpariK^s 
rd^€(vs KaraZvvaa'T ev^Lv r&v irpayfid- 
rwv ^ha^e h-px^v. bocrat. H. K. 


vii. 7. 

® Ibid. loc. cit, 

^ S/;n;a yap aHjaaTos ov ira/'fTai Tf|< 
opiJ/qs, Soli at. vii. 13. 
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dang(ifou8 collisions took place in the theatre ; and the 
drama, in its noblest form a part of the pagan religion, 
had now degenerated into such immodest or savage 
exhibitions, or in itself gave rise to such maddening 
factions that, in^toad of allaying hostile feelings by the 
common amusejxient and hilarity, it inflamed them to 
fiercer animosity.® The contested merits of a ])anto- 
mimic actor now exasperated the mutual hatred of the 
religious parties. Orestes, the prefe(‘t of tlie city, 
determiried to suppress these tumults, aiul ordered 
stric.t ])olice regulations to that effect to be hung up in 
the tlieatre. Certain partisans of the arch])ishop entered 
the theatre, with the innocent design, it is snid, of 
reading this proclamation. Among these was one 
Hierax, a low schoolmaster, a man conspicuous as an 
admirer of Cyril, whom ho was wont (according to com- 
mon usage ill the church) to applaud vcihemently when- 
ever he preached. From what cause is not quite clear, 
the Jews supposed themselves insultt^d by the presence 
X)f Hierax they raised a viohmt outcry that the man 
was there only to stir up a tumult. Orestes, jealous, it 
is said, of tlie archbishop on account ^ his eruu-oach- 
ments on the civil authority, sided witii the Jews, 
ordered Hierax to be seized as a disturber of tlie peace, 
and publicdy scourged. The archbishop sent for the 
principal Jc^ws, and threatened them with exemplary 
vengeance, if they did not cause all tumults against the 


These enteitainments usually took 
place on the Jewish Sjibbath, and on 
that idle day the thcatie was ihiotif^ed 
witn Jews, who piefoued this profane 
amusement to tlie holy woi&hip of their 
5yDa^:o2:ue.— Hist, of Jews, iii. 34. 

* suggestion, in a ioimer woik, 


that these rep,ulations might have ap- 
pointed different days for the different 
laces of the people to attend the theatre, 
woula make the stoiy moie clear. The 
excuse which Socrates sugirests for the 
piesence of Hierax implies that he had 
no business there. 
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Christians to cease. The Jews determined to aniici* 
pate the menace of their adversaries*' Having put on 
rings of palm bar-k, in order to distinguish each other in 
the dark, they suddenly, at the degd of night, raised a 
cry that the great church, called .that of Alexander, 
was on fire. The Christians rose and rushed from all; 
quarters to save tlie church. The Jews fell upon them 
and massacred on all sides. When day dawned, the 
cause of the npi'oar was manifest.. The archbishop 
placed liifnself at tlie head of a formidable force, at- 
tacked the synagogue of the Jews, exj)elled the whole 
race, no doubt not witliout much bloodshed, from the 
city, and allowed the populace to pillage all their vast 
w^ealth. The Jews, who from the time of Alexander 
had inhabited the city, were thus east forth naked and 
outraged from its w^alis. The strong part which Orestes 
took against the archbishop, and his regret at the 
expulsion of so many thriving and opulent Jews from 
the city, warrant the sus]>iciou that their rising was not 
without great provocation. Both parties sent repre- 
sentations to the Emperor: in the interval Cyril was 
compelled by the people of Alexandria to make over- 
tures of reconciliation.® On one occasion he went forth 
to meet Orestes with the Gospel in his hand: the pre- 
fect, probably supposing that he had not much of its 
spirit in his heart, refused his advances. 

The monks of the Nitrian desert had already been 
employed in tlie persecutions by Theophilus. Monks of 
These fiery champions of the Church took 
arms to the number of five hundred, and poured into 
the city to strengthen the faction of the jiatriarchu 


* Tovro ykp b \ahs r&v avrhv irouty 

Socrat. loc. cit. 
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They .surrounded the chariot of the prefect, insulted 
him, and lieaped on him the opprobrious names of 
heathen and idolater. The prefect protested, but in 
vain, that he had been baptized by Atticus, Bishop of 
Constantinople. One of tJicse monks, named Ammonius, 
hurled a great stone and struck liini on the head ; the 
blood giislied fortli, and his affriglited attendants fled on 
all sides. But the cliaracter of Orestc^s stood high with 
people. Tlie Alexandrians rose in defence of tlieir 
hia^istrate ; the monks were driven from ‘tlie city; 
Anjunonius seized, tortured, and put to death. Cyril 
(•bmmand(Ml his body to be taken up : tlie honours of 

Christian martyr were prostituted on this insolent 
fuflian ; his panegyric was pronounced in the Chiu’ch, 
and he was named Thaumasius, the Wonderful. But 
the more Christian of the Christians w(‘re shocked at 
the conduct of the Archbishop. Cyril was for once 
ashamed, and glad to bury the affair in oblivion. 

But befoi’e long liis adherents were guilty of a more 
atrocious and an unprovoked crime, of the 
guilt of which a dee]) suspicion attached to 
Cyril. All Alexandria respecti'.d, honoured, took 2>ride 
in the celebrated Hypatia. She was a woman of extra- 
ordinary learning; in her was centred the lingering 
knowledge of that Alexandrian Platonism cultivated by 
Plotinus and his sciiool. Her beauty was equal to her 
learning ; her modesty commended both. She mingled 
freely with the philosophers without susi)icion to her 
lofty and unblemished character. Hypatia lived in 
great intimacy with tlie prefect Orestes : tlie only charge 
whispered against her was that she encouraged him in 
his hostility to the patriarch. Cyril, on the other hand, 
is said not to liave been superior to an unworthy jealousy 
at the greater concourse of hearers to the lectures of 
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the elegant Platonist than to his own sermons/ 
of Cyrirs ferocious partisans seized this TOman, dragged 
her from her chnriot, and with the most revolting inde- 
cency tore her clothes olF, and then rent her limb from 
limb/ The Christians of Alexandria did this, professing 
to be actuated by Christian zeal in the cause of a Chris-* 
tian prelate. No wonder, in the words of the eccl©- 
siastical historian, that by such a deed a deep stain was 
fixed on Cyril and the Church of Alexandria.^ 

It was this man who now stood forth as the liead and 
representative of Eastern Christendom, tlie 
assertor of pure Christian doctrine, the anta- 
gonist of heresy on the episcopal thr(me of Constanti- 
nople. Cyril was not blind to the advantage offered by 
this opportunity of Ijuniilii.ting or crushing by this 
odious imputation the Bishop of the Imperial See, 
which aspired to dispute with Alexandria the primacy 
of the East. Idie patriarchs of Alexandria had seen 
the rise,,^f Cbnstantinoplo with undissembled jealousy. 
To this pi’imacy Antioch, ])erhaps Jerusalem, might 
advance some [)retensions. E])hesus boasted of her 
connexion with ISt. John. But Byzantium had been a 
poor see under the jurisdiction of Heraclea ; its claim 
/•ested entirely on the city having become the seat of 
empire. This jealoi^l^ had been, no doubt, the latent 
cause of the bitter afed persevering hostility of Theo- 
philus towards Chrysostom. The more ambitious Cyril 
might now renew the contest with less suspicion of un- 
worthy motives ; ho was waging war, not against a rival, 
but against a heretic. 



Socrates, H. E. vu. 13. j kuI rf} iKKkfioilf 

* Damascius apud Suid.im. I €tpyd(raTo. Sociat. ]oc. cit. 

• rovTO ov uiKphv u^jxov KvpiWcp, 1 
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Thf intelligence of tlie disturbances in Consiantinople 
and the unpopular doctrines favoured at least by Nes- 
torius spread rapidly to Alexandria : the monks of both 
regions probably maintained a close correspondence. 
Cyril common (ied his operations by an Easter sermon, 
in which, without introducing the name of Nestorius, 
he dcBouiK*ed his doctrines. He followed up the blow 
with four ej)istle8, at certain intervals: one addressed 
; to his faithful partisans, the monks of Egypt ; one to 

m Emperor ; one to the Empress mother, the guardian 
er ; the last to Nestorius himself. The address 
to the Emperor commences in an Oriental tone of adu- 
lation, the servility of which would have been as althor- 
rent to an ancient Homan as its impiety to a'primitive 
Christian. The Emperor is the image of (Bod upon 
earth : as the Divine Majesty fills heaven and awes the 
angels, so his S(‘rone dignity the earth, and is the source 
of all human happiness. This Emperor w^as the feeble 
boy, ddieodosius II. To the Empresses, the mother 
afid the sister of Theodosius, as more worthy auditors, 
and judges better qualified to enter on such high mys- 
teri(‘.s, Cyril pours out all the treasures of his theology, 
la the letter to Ncstoiius, who, it seems, had taken 
ofi'ence at the dissemination of the address to the Egyp- 
tian monks in Coustantiuo})le, Cyril states, with some 
calmness, that the whole Christian world, liorne, Syria, 
Alexandria, were e^iiially shocked by the denial of the 
title '‘Mother of (Jod” to the Blessed Virgin.' This 
epistle was followr-d by a second, which called forth an 
answer from Nestorius. This answer, as well as the 
w'hole of the controversy, more completely betrays the 
leading notions wdiieh had obtained such full possession 


* Labbe, Concii. in. p. 51* 
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of|;];^e mind of Nestorius. Tlio Godheadfae. immaterial 
is essentially impassible. The co-eternal Word' mnst 
be impassible, as the co-eternal Father.^ The human „ 
nature was the temple in which dwelt the sCrene and ! 
impassive Divinity. To degrade tlie Divinity, lb the 
brute and material processes of gestation, birth, passion, , 
death, the inalienable accidents of the flesh and the 
flesh aJoiie, was pure heathenism, or a he?|fiiy Worse 
than that of Arius or Apollinaris. Cyril himself is 
driven by this difficulty to the very verge of Nestoriari 
opinions, and to admit that the Godhead cannot pro- 
perly^be asserted to have suffered wounds and death.*” 
But ^Hlpughout this age the strong repulsive power of 
religi®! difference subdues the feebler attractive force 
of conciliation and j)eacc. The epistolary altercation 
between Cyril and Nesloj’ius grew fler(*er, and with less 
hope of reconcilement. Nestorins, tliough he might 

Kai rhv 6€7 oi/ ^kuvov rS>v irarc- ' mately connected with the Deity ; wns 
poov ivp4]<Teis ^IJ-ooviTiov its pavilion, its dwelling-plaen ; and 

Be 6 Tr}T 0 i tradrir^p elp^jKora, ovdh ava~ this may explain “TheWoid became 
o'raa'av rdv rdv K^Kvixivov vaTiv avu^ Flush ** Cornp.ue p]). 844, 881, 892. 
(TT'^a’aura. Kpist. JS'estor., apod Cyril was reduced to the eicpres- 

habbe, p. 321. rdv yap ip to7s Mon drraOws W'e rind, too 

trpwroLS 6 .ira 6 ^ <Kripvx^^vra^ Kal this remarkable ])nssaj]je : ovx 
dfvripas y^pp-fjcrecos ^.devroPf vaKip rws aurb^ Sift 6 eov Kara <pvrr\p 

TraBrjTOPf Kal pe^KTiiXTOv ovi^ otS’ ’7}dels \ 6 yos airidautp^ ^ ipitxBy) 

Sttws ftcrrjyey, ]). 322. Thil is , ^^yxV TrXevpdp^ noiap 

ihiousfhoLit the point at itwue. Com- yap etire /xoi, -nhevpdp, rd 

pare the thud pait (in the {^oncil. d(Td>fjLaTOP, fj ttus 6 .P diriBapcp rj 
Lahbe) cont.uiiiu^ the twelve cliapteia a\K bn ipcoBels rf} crapKl, elra 
of Cyril, the objections of the Oriental iraorxbvcrrjs aurf/s, ws rov Iblov rdtr- 
prelates, awd the apology of Cyril foi x^*''^os (ru/xarosy ai/rbs Trphs iavrdp 
each aepaiate chapter. The one party olKfiovrai rd iraBbs. In the Alex- 
coiitend against the pa>fcibiiity, the andiian Lituigy of S. Gregory, this 
mutability of the Godhead ; Chiist expression has been introduced, Kal 
being God, is dtraBbs koI dpaWoi- iraBihv iKovaieas capKi, Kal fitlvas 
wros. The flesh, which endured all kiraBiis is B^bs, Apud Renaudot, 1. 
the passion and the change, was inti- p. 114 
VOL. I. 
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not foresee the formidable confederacy which was or* 
franising itself against him, might yet have known on 
state of Con- what dangcrous ground he stood even in Con- 
Btantinopie. gtantinople. The clergy of both factions, who 
had engaged in the strife for the advancement of Phi- 
lippus or of Prod us, the rivals of the ruling archbishop 
for the see, mutually indignant at the intrusion of a 
stranger, were already combined in hatred towards 
ISTestorius. All the monks were furious partisans of the 
'^Mother of God.” Against this confederacy. Nestorius 
could array only the precarious favour of the Emperor, 
the support of some of his Syrian brethren, his archi- 
(ipiscopal authority, and the allegiance of some of his 
clergy. Nestorius rashly precipitated tlie strif^^r Doro* 
theus, a bishop of his party, in his presence pronounced 
a solemn anathema on all who should apply the con- 
tested appellation to the Virgin.*^ A fiery and injurious 
protest® was immediately issued, professing to speak 
the sentiments of the whole clergy of Constantinople, 
and peremptorily condemning the bishop, as guilty of 
heresy, and comparing his language to the unpopular 
and proscribed opinions of J^aul of Samosata. It was 
read in most of the churches.^* 

Eoth parties, Nestorius and Cyril themsdves, could 
Both parties not but look wlih earliest solicitude to Rome. 

She held the balance of power. If the Bishop 
of Rome had been the most unambitious of mankind, 
he could hardly have declined the arbitration, which 


® The chronology of the events give biith to him who was before the 
not quite clear, but this seems to be ages?” The word “ birth,” it occurred 
the natural order. to neither parly, w'as used in directly 

° This protest piesei ves some of the opposite senses, 
expressions attributed to Nestorius. p Compare the strong address of th« 
' How could a mother, born m time, monks to the Emfieror, p. 225. 
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was alm(>st an acknowledgment bis soprem^oy. 
Nothing tended more to his elevation hi the mind of 
Ghristendom than these successive Kastem controversies, 
if considered only as affecting his dignity in the eyes of 
the world. The deeper the Bast was sunk in anarchv 
and confusion, the more commanding the stidely supe** 
riority of Eome, While the episcopal throne of Coil'- 
stantinople had been held in succession hy the perse*' 
cuted Chrysostom, by the heretic Nestorius, as it was 
afterwards -by Blavianus, who, if not murdered, died of 
ill usage in a coimcil of bishops ; that of Alexandria by 
Theopliilus, and his nephew Cyril, whose violence dis- 
graced their orthodoxy; a succession of able, at least 
blameless, Pontiffs of llcme was now about to close 
with Leo the Great.^ 

Each, too, of these Eastern antagonists for ascendancj 
was disposed to admit one j)art of the claims on which 
rested the supremacy of Rome. Alexandria, that of 
the descent from St. Peter : ancient and apostolic origin 
was so clearly wanting to Constantinople, that on this 
point the Roman superiority was undeniable. On her 
side, Constaiitiueple was content to recognise the title 
of Rome to suptu iority as the city of the Caesars, from 
whence followed her own secondary, if not co-equal 
dignity as;^New Rome. 

Celestiiie, of Roman birth, who had held high lan- 
guage to the Churches of Africa and of Gaul, 
at this present period was Bishop of Rome. eeiestme. 

Nestorius was the first who endeavoured to pro])itiate 
the Roman Pontiff. Some misunderstanding had already 
arisen between them concerning certain Pelagians, the 
only heretics whom Nestorius was slow to persecute’ 


< Not immediate succession, but the successm of the greater names. 

o 2 
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and whom, as if ignorant how obnoxious they were to 
Rome and the West, he had treated with something of 
Eastern indifference. He addressed to Celestine a letter, 
fully explaining the grounds of his aversion to the term 
‘‘Mother of God.” This he wrote in Greek; it was 
sent into Gaul, to be correctly translated by the famous 
monk Cassianus.^ 

In the mean time arrived the Deacon Posidonius from 
Alexandria, with an elaborate letter from Cyril,® which, 
with the Sermons of Nestorius, he had the fl)rothought 
to send already translated into Latin. Thus the hos- 
tile representations of Cyril, though delivered last, ob- 
tained the advantage of pre-occupying the minds of tho 
Roman clergy.^ 

To them, indeed, the Nestorian opinions were utterly 
uncongenial, as to the whole of Western Christendom. 
They had not comprehended and could not e.omprebond 
that sensitive dread of the contamination of the Deity 
by its connexion with Matter : they were equally jea- 
lous of any disparagement of the Virgin ]\rary. Already 
her name, with the title of Mother of God. had sounded 
ill hymns ascribed to St. Ambrose, and admitted into 
the public service. The Latin langiiage was not flexible 
to all the flue shades of expression by winch ISTestorius 
defined his distinctive differences from the common 
creed. 

Still Nestorius was not entirely wathout hope of ob- 


^ Ceiestiiuis ad Xestorinm. Walch 
rather throws doubt tin this tiaiisLitu»n 
by Cassian, p. 4.33. 

• Posidonius was insti noted not to 
deliver the letters ot* CvnI, if those of 
Nestorius had not been delivered to 
Celestme. — Stateij^-nt of Peter the 


Presbytoi, Concil. Ephes, in init. 

* Nehtonus bitteily complained of 
the mfsiepiesentations of Cyril in thm 
lettei', liy which he deceived Celestine, 
a man of too cjieat simplicity to judge 
of leligious doctiines with sufficiem 
aeutenese. — Irenan Tiagoed. in Synodic, 
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taining a favourable hearing from Cele^ine. The Pii%t 

reply of the Eoman was not devoid of ^courtesy. But 
his hopes were in a short time utterly con- ^.,0 
founded. A synod of Western Bishops, pre- 
sided over by Celestine, met at Home. The sentencsi 
i;v^as decisive, condemnatory, imperious. Celes- Mandate ptf 
tine, in the name of the Synod, and in his 
own," commanded Nestorius to recant his novel and 
unauthorised opinions in a public and written apology 
within ten* days from the arrival of the moni- 
tion : in case of disobedien<*.e, he was to hold 
himself under excdmmimication fi'om the Church.* 

This haughty mandate to Nestorius was accompanied 
by an address to the clergy and people of Constantinople. 
It expressed the parental (^are of Celestine for their 
spiritual welfare, and announced the decree which had 
been issued against Ncstorius by the Bishop of Eome. 
The Western Church would hike no account of any 
anathema or excommunication pronounced by the 
Bishop of Constantinople ; but having declared such anar 
theraa null and void, would continue to communicate 
with all persons under such interdict. And because the 
presence of Celestine in the East, however necjossary, 
was impossible, on account of the distance by land and 
dea, he delegated his full }X)wer in the affair to his 
brother Cyril, in order to arrest the spreading pesti- 
lence.^ . 

The Syrian msliops alone, of those who, from their 

“ <pav€p^ Kid iyypdifKit 6(io\oyl<^. Kara OaXdrrav Kcd 

p. 361. yw diao'T'^jfxaTa, ai/r^f ry ayiqi 

* Epist. Cyrill. p, 396. kS€k(p^ fiov KupfAAy tkirepel/xa/Aev, 

^ Kal ivei^ri eV rrjKiKouTCf) Trpdy- piri aur^ ^ p6(ros d(f>oppi} rijs fiOKpd^ 
pari 7} ^pLcrepa jrapovaia riiros ivtrpi$r}, Epi'-t. Cj iiil, p, 

iiyayicaia iipaluerof rt^y ^per^pay . 373. 
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8tatioa and character, had weight in the Christian world, 
Biahopsof yet uncommitted in the strife, Ac^cius of 

Syria. Berea, the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and of 
Antioch. Each party courted their support. Cyril, 
with his usual activity, urged them to unite in the con- 
federacy against Nestorius. Either from the sincere 
love of peace, or some clearer perception of the prin- 
j^les on which Nestorius grounded his opinions, or 
®|ie secret sympathy with them, these bishops endea- 
voured to allay the storm. John of Antioch," in a letter 
full of Christian persuasiveness, entreated Nestorius not 
to plunge (Christendom into discord on account of a 
word, and that word not incapable of being interpreted 
in liis sense, but which had become femiliar to the 
Christian ear : Eome, Alexandria, even Macedonia, had 
declared against him. John required no degrading 
concession, no disingenuous compromise or suppression 
of opinion. If his enemies were strong and violent 
before tlie correspondence had begun with Eome and 
Alexandria, how would their boldness increase after 
:hese unhappy letters * from Cyril and from Celest^B I 
But the time for reconciliation was passed. , . J*our 
Mosiines bishops, Tlieopcmptus, Dajiiel, PotamilSli, and 
Conttan'l Komarius, arrived in Constantinople, with the 
m»pie. ultimate demands of Eome and Alexandria. 
They entered, after divine service, the Bishop’s chamber, 
where were assembled the whole clergy, and many of 
the most distiugiiislicd laity ; they delivered the letters 
to Nestorius, Nestorius received them coldly, and 
commanded them to return the next day for the answer. 


■ ypafxiidrwv rovrwv rSov oirevjc- much the woid itself as the abuse of it 
Epist. .Joan. Antioch, p. 39,1. which was ineconcileable with his 
Ne.stoi'ius,ha<3 almost consented to yield views Cv the Godhsad. 
so far as to assei t that it was no , so 
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The nett day when they presented themselyefi^ they 
were refused admission,^ Neatorius aseehded the pulpit» 
and preached in sterner and more condemnatory lan- 
guage than before. Celestiue and Cyril Lad demanded 
unqualified submission ; Cyril had declared that it was 
not enough to subscribe the Creed of Nicaea, witJiont 
receiving the sense of that Creed according to the inter- 
pretation of the Bishops of the Church. The Nestorina 
twelve articles of excommunication were pro- 2tcd?Sea ^ 
mulgated,* by the zeal of the Bislioji's adver- 
sarieS, throughout Constantinople. But Nestorius, un- 
appalled, on his side launched forth his interdict ; ana- 
thema encountered anathema. Nestori us excluded from 
salvation those who denied salvation to him. For in 
the awful meaning Avliicli Ihe act of excommunication 
conveyed to the Christian mind of that age, it meant 
total exclusion, unless after humiliating penitence, and 
hard-wrung absolution, from the mercy of the Most 
High, — inevitable, everlasting damnation. 

With stern serenity the enemies of Nestorius con- 
template these awful consequences ; tliose of worldly 
strife they beliold almost witli satisfaction. Cyril applies 
to these times the much misused words of the Saviour, 
— “ Thinlc not that I am come to send peace upon earth ; 
for I am come to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother^ If faith be in- 
fringed— feitli even in tlu^se minutest points — away 
with idle and dangerous reverence for parents ; cast off 
all love of children and of brethren. Death is better 
than life to the pious (those who adhere to the orthodox 
opinions), for to them alone is tlie better resuiTeotion.^ 


• The account of this transaction is and the rest, 
given by the bishops Theoperaptus ^ Triarrea^ yiip aSifcov/x^vqs * * 
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The anathemas of Nostorius are not less remorseless. 
Hestoritis They also aim at involving Cyril in the odious 
cate& Cyril, charge of heresy. Throughout is manifest the 
peculiar jealousy of Nestorius lest he should mingle up 
the Deity in any way with the material flesh of man. 
Christ was the Emmanuel, the God with us. The 
Divinity assumed at liis birth the mortal form and 
attributes, and so beoanie the Christ, the co-existent 
God and man. The Christ laid aside the manhood, 
wKch he had associated to his divinity, after his death 
and resurrection. Accursed is he who asserts that the 
Word of God was changed into flesh. Accursed is be* 
who disparages the dignity of the divine nature by attri- 
buting to it the acts and passions of the human nature 
which it assumed for the display of its Godhead.® 

The secret of the undaunted courage shown by Nes- 
His influence toi’ius was 80011 rcvcalcd. He had still unshaken 
at Court. possession of the mind of the Imperial Court, 
The triumph of Cyril was arrested by an liumiliating 
rescript from Theodosius. He was arraigned not merely 
for disturbing the peace of the world, but eveip that of 
the Imperial family. The rescript addressed to Cyril, 
in unambiguous language, relates his haughty and dic- 
tatorial demeanour, reproves him as the author of all 
the strife and confusion which disturbed the tranquillity 
of the Church. In order to sow. dissension even in the 
palace, Cyiil had written in different language to his 


i^l^cru} fA.^v (i>s eftTAos Kal iTri(r<pa\'^s 
^ vpds yov€as aWchS' ^pefie'iTW 5 ^ xal 
6 rrj^ fh r^Kva Ka\ ^^€\<f)ovs {j!>tAo- 
trropyias v6ixos. Cyril. Epist. p. 
89G. 

* The anathemas of Nestorius are 
extant only in a bad Latin tianslation. 
it IS curious to find the Syrian bishop, 


Acjicius, urging that the poverty of the 
Latin language pi evented it fiom form- 
ing expiessions witli legavd to the 
Timity equivalent to the Greek, ry 
iirrevuaOai rifv 'PwfiaiKT^v <f>a>yi^u 
Kal fifj ^vud(T$at irpdx riju Tjfi^repdP 
r&p TpaCKMV <ppacr\p rpeis OirocrrdcreL 
K4yuv, Epist. Acac. p. 384, 
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august sister Pulcheria, and to the Empress* aad< 
himself. The same ciuiouHj: restless^ iasoieBt, aud 
priestly spirit had led him to jpry into the secretS 
and disturb the harmony of the Impetial family, as well 
as to confound the quiet of the Church, aS though this 
'Confusion were his only means of obtaining fame and 
distinction.'^ 

Theodosius had already acceded to the tiniversal 
demand for a General Council.. This alone, coundiof 
according to tlie opinion of the time, could ; 

allay the intestine strife which had set Kome and 
Alexandria at variance with Constantinople, divided 
Constantinople into fierce and violent factions, and ap- 
]3eared likely to renew the fatal differences of the Arian 
and Macedonian contests. The Imperial summons was 
issued, and in obedience to that mandate assembled tho 
first General Council of Ephesus. 

It might have been supposed that nowhere would 
Christianity appear in such commanding General 
majesty as in a Council, which should gather 
from all quarters of the world the most eminent prelates 
and the most distinguished clergy; that a lofty and 
serene piety would govern all their proceedings, pro- 
found and dispassionate inv^estigation exhaust every 
subject; human passions and interests would stand 
rebuked before that awful assembly ; the sense of their 
own dignity as well as the desire of impressing their 
brethren with the solemnity and earnestness of their 
belief would at least exclude all intemperance of manner 

* Kill fjiil yeyovds (hostility in the ^atriXioov 0o^ 

Impenal lamily) 7roif;(rai ^a6\€crBaif \ear6ai, us obK oi/ar^s i.<popf*^s kreptut 
iravTos, ixaWov 1} tepeiifs* dfu^s evBoKi/x^(rfaSs Sicr. Theodos. Impefr 
tidinoi (lias kuI rrjs avri^s irpoOec tus ad Cyrill. 
rd re rvav 4KKh.7i(nu>p, T^t re 
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and language. Mutual awe and mutual emulation in 
Christian excellence would repress, even in the most 
violent, all un-Christian violence. Their conclusions 
would be grave, mature, harlnonious, for if not harmo- 
nious the confuted party would hardly acquiesce in the 
wisdom of their decrees; even their condemnations 
would be so tempered with charity as gradually to win 
bach the wandei-er to the still open fold, rather than 
driyB>fuin, proscribed and branded, into inflexible and 
irrec^iicileablc schism. History shows tlie melancholy 
' reverse. Nowhere is Cliristiauity less attractive, and 
fi' we look to the ordinary tone and cliaracter of the 
proceedings, less authoritative, than in the Councils of 
the Church. It is in general a fierce collision of two 
rival factions, neither of which will yield, each of which 
is solemnly pledged against conviction. Intrigue, in- 
justice, violence, decisions on authority alone, and that 
the authority of a turbuhuit majority, decisions by wild 
acclamation rather than after sober inquiry, detract from 
the reverence, and impugn the judgements, at least of 
the later Councils. Tlie close is almost invariably a 
terrible anathema, in which it is impossible not to dis- 
cern tlie tones of human hatred, of arrogant triumph, 
of rejoicing at the damnation imprecatc‘d against the 
humiliated adversary. Even the venerable Council of 
Nicsea commenced with mutual accusals and recrimi^ 
nations, which wito suppressed by the moderation of 
the Emperor; and througliout the account of Eusebius® 
there is an adulation of the Imperial convert, with 
something of the intoxication, it might be of pardonable 
vanity, at finding themselves the olijects of royal favour, 
and partaking in royal banquets. But the more fatal 


Hist, » ChristianHy, ii, p. 440. 
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error df that Council was the solicitation, at least the 
acquiescence in the infliction of a civil penalty, that of 
exile, against the recusant Prelates. The degeneracy 
is rapid from the Council of Nicsea to that of Ephesus, 
where each party came determined to use every me«inF 
of haste, manoeuvre, court influence, bribery, to^ ctiislb 
his adversary ; where there was an enooiiragemeht of, if 
not an appeal to, the violence of the populace, to anti- 
cipate the decrees of the Council ; where each had his 
3wn tumultuous foreign rabble to back his quarrel ; and 
neither would scruple at any means to obtain the rati- 
fication of their anathemas through persecution by the 
civH government. 

Some considerations will at least allay our wonder at 
this singular incongruity. A General Council is not 
the cause, but the consequence, of religious dissension. 
It is unnecessary, and could hardly be convoked, but 
on extraordinary occasions, to settle some questions 
which have already violently disorganised the peace of 
Christendom. It is a field of battle, in which a long 
train of animosities and hostilities is to come to an issue. 
Men, therefore, meet with all the excitement, the 
esta^gement, the jealousy, the antipathy engendered 
by a fierce and obstinate controversy. They meet to 
triumph over their adversaries, rather than dispas- 
sionately to investigate truth. Each is committed to 
his opinions, each exasperated by opposition, each sup- 
ported by a host of intractable followers, each probably 
with exaggerated notions of the importance of the ques- 
tion ; and that importance seems to increase, since it 
has demanded the decision of a general assembly of 
Christendom. Each considers the cause of God in his 
hands: heresy becomes more and more odious, and 
must be suppressed by svery practicable means. The 
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essentially despotic cliaracter of the government, which 
entered into all transactions of life, with the deeply 
rooted sentiment in the human mind of the supreme 
and universal power of the law, the law now centred in 
the person of the Emperor, who was the State ; the 
apparent identification of the State and Church by the 
adoption of Christianity as the religion of the Empire, 

S tlimftconfounded the limits of ecclesiastical and 
|mris(liction. The dominant party, when it 
obtain tlie support of the civil power for the exe- 
cution of its intolerant edicts, was blind to the danger- 
ous and unchristian princi})le which it tended to establish. 
As the CouiK^il met under the Imperial authority, to it 
seemed to commit the Imperial authority to enforce its 
decisions. Christianity, wliich had so nobly assen-ted its 
independence of tliought and faith in the fa(‘e of heatlieii 
emperors, threw down that independence at the foot ol 
the throne, in order that it might forcibly extii-pato th(3 
remains of Paganism, and compel an absolute uniformity ‘ 
of Cliristian faith. 

, Meeting of Council of Ephesus was suTB^moned to 

open its deliberations at Pentecost4^, the fifty 
uCtiun. from Easter were allowed lo’r the as- 

dtty, juue 1 . gembling of the Prelates. 

Candidianus, Count of the domestics, a statesman of 
high character, was appointed to represent the Emperor 
in the Council. His instructions were, not to interfere 
in the theological question, the exclusive province of 
the Bishops ; to expel all strangers, monks and laymen, 
from the city, lest they should disturb the proceedings ; 
to maintain order, lest the animosities of the Bishops 
should prevent the fair investigation of the truth; to 
pt rmit no one to leave the Council, even under pre- 
teuce of going to the Court; to permit no extraneioiis 
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discussions to be introduced before the assembly, 
didianus did not arrive till after Pentbcdst. 

Already, however, Ephesus had begi^n to be crow4e<l 
with strangers from all quarters. Nestorius came ac- 
companied by not more than sixteen Bishops of hii 
party. Cyril arrived attended by fifty Egyptian Bishops'; 
Mem non, tlie Bishop of Ephesus, a declared enemy of 
Nestorius, had summoned thirty Prelates from Asia' 
Minor. Nor were these antagonists content with itiup- 
tering their spiritual strength ; each was accompanied 
by a rabble of followers of more unseemly character; 
Cyril by the bath-men and a multitude of women from 
Egypt ; Nestorius by a liorde of peasants, and some of 
the lower populace of Constantinople. The troops of 
Candidianns, after his arrhal, begirt the city; Irenmns,* 
with a body of soldiers, was eiitnist(‘d, by the special 
favour of the Emperor, with the protection of the person 
of Nestorius. 

The adverse parties could not await the opening of 
the Council without betraying their hostility; skirmish- 
ing disputes took place,*' and no opportunity w'as passed 
of darkening the lame and the opinions of Nestorius in 
the popular mind. If Nestorius came under tlie fond 
hope of being‘4^eard on equal terms, and allowed to 
debate in a wlni and dispassionate spirit the truth of 
his tenets, such were not the views of Cyril or of Celes- 
tine. To them the Bishop of Constantinople was 
already a condemned heretic; the business of the 

* aKpofioKicr/AOvs rwy \oyS>y. So- fuit duorum vel tnum mensium nnn- 
crat. vii. 34 . Joanne Antiocheno quam confiteor Deimi ; qua gratis 
remorante * * ♦ Cynllus def^oiationes mundus sum a sanguine \estro, et am- 
quasdam libroium Neslorii faciebat, inodo ad vos non veniam. Liberatn*, 
eum pertuibare volens. Et quiim Chi on. c 5. is a good ilUstra-* 

Dlunmi DtMim confiteieutur Jfsnrn tion of the Latin misconception cf thr 
Christum, ego, inquit Kestorr>, qui opinions of Nestoiius. 
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Council was only the confirmation of their anathema, 
and the more authoritative deposition of the unorthodox 
Prelate. With them the one embarrassing difficulty 
was whether, in case Nestorius recanted his opinions, 
they were to annul the sentence of excommunication 
and of dcposal, and admit him to a seat in the Council.® 
Memnon of Ephesus lent himself eagerly to all the 
schemes of Cyril. Nestorius was treated as a 
man under the ban of excommunication ; all 
ourso, even tlie common courtesies of life were 
ised. All the Churches of Ejjhesus were closed 
against the outcast from Christian communion. When 
he expressed his solicitude, if not to attend the morning 
and evening sorvi(*e, at least to partake in the solemn 
mysteries of that season, not meridy was he ignomi-^ 
iiiously repelled from the churches, even from 
tlie Martyr St. John, but tlie avcmues were by 

throngs of rude peasants brought in from tlie dlpntry, 
and prepared for any violence, and by the Egyptian 
sailors from the vessels of Cyril. ^ 

Pentecost had passed; five days after arrived Juve- 
juvenai of nalis, Bisliop of Jerusalem, a Prelate known to 
Jerusaiein. hostile toNcstorius. Blit Jolmof Antioch, 
with the greater part of the Eastern Bishops did not 
appear. The Patriarchs of C.^onstantihople and of 
Alexandria were arrayed as parties in the cause : each 


t Eteiiim quaeris utjruin saucta sy- 
nodus rccipeie debet hoiniuem a se 
praedicabi dam nan tern ; an quia in- 
duciarum tempus einenfium e.st, .sen- 
teiitia dudum lata peiduret. This is 
from an answer to a letter of Cynl 
which is lost. Celestine’s reply to 
this question is perhajis studiously am- 
biguous. But the letter, as extant, is 


piobably a tianslation. The seciet 
iiibtiuctions of Oelestine to his legates 
fapud Baluzmm, p. 381 show his 
intimate alliance with Cynl. — Labbe, 
Cone, p. 622. Coinpaie WaJeh, p. 
466. 

I ^ Epist. Nestoiii, p. 563. Epist, 
ad Imuer. p. 002, Epis*. ad Senai 
603. 
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charged the other with heresy. The Koman Patriarch 
of the West was not present in person ^ the Patriarch 
of Antioch therefore might seem necessary, if not to^; 
the validity, to the weight and dignity of the ConnciL 
Cyril and his partisans ’were clamorous for the imme- 
diate opening of the Council; th« Bishops had been 
already too long withdrawn from their dioceses. 
torius insisted on awaiting the arrival of John Of 
Antioch and his prelates ; Candidianus gave the w^eight 
of the Imperial authority for delay. The Emperor had 
required the presence of John of Anthjcli and tho 
Eastern Preli^tes at the Council.* Strong reasons were 
afterward^|ifeged by John of Antiocdi for his tardy 
arrival. mWle])arture from Antiocli had been arrested 
by a famine in tlie city, and daily insurrections of the 
peoplt^ on that account ; inundations had impeded his i 
march.’^ Many of the Bisliops of iiis vast province 
were ten or twelve long days’ journey beyond Antioch ; 
^y could not leave their cities before Easter.*” Cyril 
hinlself had rec^eivod a courteous letter from John of 
Antioch, stating that he had arrived within six stations 
of Ephgus ; that he was travelling with the utmost 
sneedMi py bhat the roads were bad ; they had lost many 
of of, burden ; and some of the more a^pd 

BishopsMd beel^pinable to proceed at tliat ra|ii(d 
rate. 

Cyril, however, cliose to consider tlie delay of tlie 
Bishop of Antioch intentional and })remeditated, either 
in order to shield the guilty Nestorius from the ana- 
thema of the Council, or to escape any participation in 



* Defens, tniim Capitulor. Facun- i the Empeioi, 
dus, apud Siimond. Opeia, ii. p. 607. “* Kragiius, H. E. i. .'5, 4. Labbc 

^ The epistle of John of Antioch to | Coucii. p, 441i, 
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such a stnteuee against one so well known, and formerly 
at least so popular, in Antioch.” 

Only sixteen days were allowed to elapse by the im- 
patient zeal (the noblest motive that can be 
assigned) of Cyril for the opening a Council 
which was to represent Cliristendom, to ab- 
' solve or to condemn as an irreclaimable heretic the 
Bishop of the second capital of the world. On Monday 
‘Ihe 2Znd of June, in the Church of the Virgin Mai*y 
(an ill-omened scene for the cause of Nestorius), met 
the Council of E})hesus.® 

The Count Candidianus, in a public report to his 
Imperial master, describes the violen(*e, even 

the treachery of the proceedings. No seiner had he 
heard that Cyril, Memnon, and their partisans were 
prepared to open the assembly, than he hastened to 
the Church. In the Empeiw’s name, he inhibited the 
meeting ; he condescended to entreaties that they would 
await the aiTival of the Eastern Bishops; he declared 
that they were acting in defiance of the Imperial Re- 
script. They answered that they l^^ere ignorant of the 
contents of that ordinance. T^hus compelled, and lest 
he 'should be the cause of popular insiirrectioui and re- 
bellion, Candidianus read the Rescript; and excluded 


» Cyril’s imputations against John 
of Antioth aie mconsistont and contia- 
dictoiy. In one place he chaiges him 
with hypoeiisy, and insinuates that he 
kept aloof to favour Ncstonus (if the 
paitisaii Xobtoiim, his piesence 
would h.ivc been moie useful th.iii his 
absence) ; in another that, conscious of 
the badness of the cause ot Kestoiius, 
he kept aloof to avoid taking any 
pc.^t m his inevitable condemnation : 
“ Do what you will {irodTrere & 


VftdrreTi), only let me not be per- 
sonally involved in the business.” 
Compaie Cwil’s better to the Cleigy 
of Constantinople, p. 5G1, with the 
Epistol. jmper., }>. 602. 

® The eilect of this arrangement 
may be conceived fiorn the Sermon of 
Cyiil (Labbe, p. 581), in which he 
lavishes all his idoquence in her praise, 
thiough whom (di' ^s) all the wonders 
and blessings of the Gospel which he 
lecites, descended on man. 
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by solenmly warning them against their indecent pro* 
cipitation. This was their object; ^ Lhe reading the 
Rescript they considered as legalising the Council; it 
was followed by loud and loyal clamours. The Count 
fondly supposed that these cries intimated obedience to 
the Imperial command ; instead of this, they instantly 
commanded Candidianus to withdraw from an assembly 
in which he had no longer any place ; insultingly and 
ignominiously they cast out the representative of th<* 
Emperor.’ They proceeded summarily to eject the 
Bishops attached to Nestorius; and then commenced 
their proceedings as the legitimate Senate of Chris- 
tendom.^ 

The council consisted of rather more than one hundred 
and fifty bishops — about forty from Egypt, thirty from 
Asia Minor, several from Palestine with Juvenalis of 
Jerusalem, the rest from Thrace, Greece, the islands of 
Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus, and from some parts of Asia. 
Rufus of Thessalonica professed to represent the bishops 
of Illyricum.^^ Xhe proceedings, according to the regular 
report, now that all opposition was expelled, flowed 
on in unobstructed haste and unprecedented harmony. 
Peter, an Alexandrian presbyter, who acted as chief 
secretary,^ opened the business with a statement of the 
dispute between Nestorius on the one hand, Cyril and 
the Bishop of Rome on the other. On the motion of 
Juvena] of Jerusalem was then read the Imperial con- 
vocation of the bishops. It was asked how long a period 
had elapsed since the day appointed by the Emperor 


P See the statement of Candidianus, 
pp. 589-592. In another place he 
says, “ A vobis injui et iguonimios^ 
ejectus sum.” — In S^nodico. 

H According to iSestoiius, not only 
VOL. I. 


the Eastern bishops were expected, but 
those of Italy and Sicily. 

* TrpififjLiKyif^n/s Norapiafy. I'nxfli 
ceil us Notaiiorum. 
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for tlie meeting; Memnon of Ephesus replied ‘^sixteen 
days.” Cyril then rose, and asserting that on account 
of the long delay (of sixteen days !) some bishops had 
fallen ill, and some had died, declared that it was impe- 
rative to proceed at once to determine a question which 
concerned the whole sublunary world.® The Imperial 
Rescript itself had commanded the prelates to proceed 
without delay. 

One citation had been already sent by four bishops, 
Citation of summoning Nestorius to appear before the 
Nestonus. council. hJestorius had declined, not uncour- 
teously, to acknowledge the validity of the assembly 
before the arrival of all tlie bishops. A second and a 
third deputation of the same number of bishops was 
sent. The first reported that they were not permitted 
by the guard to approach the presence of Nestorius, but 
received from his attendants the same answer ; the third 
that they were exposed to the indignity of being kept 
standing in the heat of the sun, and not allowed to enter 
the palace. 

The proceedings now commenced : the Nicene Creed 
Prococdmga was read, and then Cyril’s letter to Nestorius. 
commence, bishops iu successioii declared their full 

faith in the creed, and the perfect concordance of CyriPs 
exposition with the doctrines of the Nicene Fathers. 
Then followed the answer of Nestorius to Cyril. Cyril 
put the question of its agreement with the creed of 
Nica^a. One. alter another the bishops rose, and in 
language more or less vehement, pronounced the tenets 
of Nestorius to bo blasphemous, and uttered the stern 
anathema. All then joined in one tumultuous cry, 
“Anathema to him who does not anathematise Nes- 


els rrjs inr* p, 453. 
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toriiis.** The church rang with the fatal and re-echoed 
word, Anathema, anathema ^ The whole world unites 
in the^ excommunication: anathema on him who€ioldb 
communion with Nestorias ! ” 

The triumph of t ,/yril leased not here. The condem 
natory letters of t^elestine of Rome to Nestorius were 
read and iiisc'rted in the acts of the council. Certaia 
bishops averred that of their personal knowledge Nes- 
torius liad not retracted his obnoxious doctrines. Then 
were read' extracts from the works of the great theo- 
logians, Athanasius, Gregory, Basil, and others; many 
of tliese were of very doubtful bearing on the question 
raised by Nestorius ; tliey were contrasted with large 
extracts from Ids writings. A letter was read from 
Capreolus, Bisliop of Carthage, excusing the absence of 
the African clergy on account of the miserable desola- 
tion and the wars which afllieted the province, asserting 
in general terms tlieir cordial adherence to the Catholic 
doctrine, and their abhorrence of heretical innovations. 

The Council, it is said, compelled by the sacred 
canons and amid the tears of many bisliops, Deere? of 
proceeded to deliver its awful sentence Jesus 
Christ himself, blaspliemed by Nestorius (so ran the 
decree), declares him deposed from his episcopal rank, 
and from all his ecclesiastical functions. All the bishops 
subscribed tlie sentence.'' The whole of this solemn 
discussion, with its fearful conclusion, was crowded into 
one day I The impatient populace had been waiting 
from morn till evening the issue of the Council. No 
sooner had they heard the deposition of this new J udas. 


* CLvayKalus KareTreixO^vres vTr6 } ® Above two hundred nairies appear. 

re rS>v Kav6vwv * * * SaKpvaayres Same pei haps were added as concun mg 
voWaKls * * ’»■ (rKvOpcaniju an6- iu the sentence. 
fpao'ip, Labbe, p, add. 

p 2 
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than they brobj out into joyous clamours ; escorted the 
Prelates with torches to their homes ; women went 
befor^them burning incense. A general illumination 
took place. Thus did tlie Saviour, writes Cyril, proudly 
recounting these popular suffrages, show his Almighty 
power against those who blasphemed his name.’^ 

Five days after arrived Jolm of Antioch, and the 
'Arnvaiof Eastcm Prclatcs ; they were received with 
'Bbhopi. groat honour by Count Caiididianus, by the 
other bishops not only with studied discourtesy, but 
with tumultuous and disorderly insult.^ Nestorius kept 
aloof in judicious seclusion. These Prelates proceeded 
to instal themselves as a Council, under the sanction of 
the Imperial Commissary. Their first inquiry was 
whetlier the former Council had been conducted with 
canonical regularity, and the sentence passed after di&v 
passionate investigation. Cundidianus bore testimony 
to the indecent haste and precipitation of the decree. 
But instead of calmly protesting against these violent 
proceedings, and declaring them null and void, as want- 
ing their own concurrent voice, this small synod of 
between forty and fifty bishops,* rushed into the error 
which they had proscribed in others! with no calmer 
or long(;r inquiry, before they had shaken the dust off 
their feet,*" they condemned the doctrines of Cyril, as 
tainted witli Ariaiiism, Ennomiaiiisin, and Apollinarian- 

ism ; pronounced the sentence of deposition against the 
« 

* Cynl’s letter to the people of | had refused to take part in the council. , 

Alexandna. Their advei8iine'> assert that some of 

f Compare, however, tlie statement them were deprived bishops, otheifs 
of Memnon, a suspicions witness, p. not bishops at all. Accoidiiig to this 
763. statement John’s paity diu not amount 

• These bishops did not all come to more than thirty . — Epist. Cyril, et 
with John; some were of those pre- Memnon. p. 638. 

viously assembled at E})hesus, who “ Cyiil, Epist. ad Celestin. p. 663. 
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most religions Cyril (ecclesijjstieal courtesy held thijs 
appellation inseparable from that of bishop) and against 
M emnon ol Ephesus ; aud recorded the 'r solemn ana- 
thema against the Prelahzjs of the adverse Council/'* 
The sentence condemned not their heiesy alone, but 
likewise their disobedience to the Imperial autliorityj^ 
and their impious violence in excluding the faithful 
from the holy ceremonies of Pentecost, their closing the 
churches, and besetting them with gangs of Egyptian 
sailoi*s and ecclesiastics, and with Asiatic boors. The 
excommunication was published throughout the city 
with the solemnity of an Imperial proclamation. Cyril 
and Mem non launched a counter-anathema; and in« 
stead of abstaining, as excommunicated persons, from 
the sacred offices, celebrated them with greater pomp 
and publicity. 

In the mean time letters arrived from the Bishop of 
Rome, Celestine. CyriFs council reassembled Jniy lo, 

, , , L^ttprsof 

to receive them; every sentence was m such oeie&titie. 
full accordance with their views, that the whole assem- 
bly rose ill acclamation. ‘‘ The council renders thanks 
to the second Paul, Celestine ; to the second Paul, 
Cyril ; to Celestine, protector of the faith ; to Celestine, 
unanimous with the council. One Celestine, one Cyril, 
one faitli in the whole council, one faith throughout the 
world/* The Bishops Arcadius and Projectus, with 
Philip the Presbyter, the legates of Rome, gave tlieir 
deliberate sanction to the deposition of Nestorius. At 
another sitting it was reported that endeavours had 
been made to bring John of Antioch, now accused as 
an accomplice in the guilt and heresy of Nestorius, t(i> 
an amicable conference. Three bishops, deputed to him, 


«» Labbe, Coaal. 599. 


c Actio Secuuda Concilii, p. 618. 
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asd been repelled by the fierce and turbulent fr.ddiery 
who guarded his residence. A second deputation had 
been admitted to his presence : he loftily refused to 
enter into negotiations with excommunicated persons. 
On this report the council proceeded to annul all the 
decrees of John and his synod. Having thrice cited 
him to appear they declared John of Antioch deposed 
and excommunicated, as well as all the bishops of his 
party.*^ Cyril was not idle in his more public sphere of 
kifluence. He thundered from the pulpit against the 
bold man who had interfered in his triumphant conflict 
with the dragon of heresy, which vomited out its poison 
against the Church ; he asserted that he was ready to 
encounter this new Goliath with the arms of faith.® 

Both parties were disposed to emj)loy weapons of 
violent ^ more worldly temper. John of Antioch 
coniest threatened the election of a new Bishop of 
Ephesus, in the place of the deprived Memnon.^ A 
peaceful band of worshippers according to one account, 
more probably an armed host, determined to force their 
way into the cathedral of St. John. They found it beset 
by Memnon with a strong garrison. Content, according 
to their own partial statement, with worshipping without 
the doors, they were retreating in peace, when the par- 
tisans of Me muon made a desperate sally, took men and 
horses prisoners, assailed them, and drove them through 


^ The Bishop of Jei ubalem claimed East shall fall by stoifes from the scrip 
jurisdiction, as of ancient usage, over j of Chiist: and what is the scrip of 
the see of Antioch. — p. 642. Chiist? the Church, which contains 

« iirripeu, ws Spas, S 7roAiufe<f>aAos many stones, elect and precious.** 
^pAkcdv rilu kvSaiov ku) ^4^7]\oy This is a specimen of the Archbishop*! 

roTs rrjs iKK\7\al(x.s t€k~ leligious ihapsody. Honiil, Cynl, p, 
vois rhv T^s ISlas auoo’iSrrjTos ihv 667. 
iriiTTStov, “This Goliath fiom the, ^ Labbe, p. 710. 
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the streets with cluba and stones, n>t without nuich 
bloodshed.® 

The court of Theodosius was perplexed with the 
contradictory and doubtful reports from Eplie- constanu- 
sus. Candidianus and the party of Nestorius 
jealously watched the issues of the- city, that no repre- 
sentations from Cyril and his council should reach the 
imperial ear. Theodosius still maintained his imparti- 
ality, or more probably a minister favourable to Nestorius 
ruled in the court. An imperial letter arrived, written 
in the interval between the deposition of Nestorius and 
the arrival of John of Antioch, strongly reproving the 
proceedings of the council, annulling all its decrees, 
coramancling the reconsideration of the creed by the 
whole assembly, forbidding any bishop to leave Ephesus 
till the close of the council, and announcing the appoint- 
ment of a second commissary to assist the Count Can- 
didianiis. But all the watchfulness of the government 
and of Nestorius could not intercept the secret cor- 
respondence of Cyril’s party with their faithful allies, 
the earliest and most inveterate enemies of Nestorius, 
the monks of Constantinople. A beggar brought a 
letter announcing to them the glad tidings of the 
deposition of Nestorius, which the court had not con- 
descended to communicate to the people. The court 
must be overawed; these spiritual demagogues would not 
await the tardy and doubtful orthodoxy of the Emperor. 

Dalmatius, a monk of high re2)ute for his austere 
sanctity, who, it is said, had in vain been solicited by 
the Emperor himself to quit his cell and intercede for 


f Their own despatches urged, and 
no doubt exaggerated, the coritenapt of 
the imperial authority, tlie lawlessness 
ftf the rabble at the command of Cyril | 


and of Mem non, 

^ It was sent in great haste, by Ihi 
impel lal ofHcer, Palladius. 
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city dui’ing an earthquake, now, compelled by this 
more weighty call, came forth from his solitude. A 
vision had confirmed his sense of the imperious neces- 
sity. At the head of a procession of archimandrites and 
monks he passed slowly through the streets and sat 
down, as it were, to besiege the palace. Wherever he 
passed, the awed and wondering people burst out into 
an anathema against Nestorius. 

But the court did not as yet stoop from its lofty 
Emperor’s dictatorship in ecclesiastical affairs* A new 
rescripts. Imperial Commissary, one of the highest 
offers of state, named John, appeared in Ephesus. 

first measure was one of bold and severe impar- 
tiality, a vigorous assertion of the civil supremacy, 
hiiimiliating to the pride of sacerdotal dignity. The 
Imperial letters sanctioned equally the decrees of each 
conflicting party, tlie deposition of Cyril and Memnon, 
as w’ell as of Nestorius. John siiinmoned all the Pre- 
lates to his presence. At the dawn of morning appeared 
Nestorius with Jolm of Antioch. Somewhat later, Cyril 
presented himself with the bisliops of his party ; Mem- 
non alone refused to come. Hereupon arose a clamor- 
ous, debate. Cyril and his bishops would not endure 
the presence of the heretical and exr*onimunicated 
Nestorius. The divine and awful letters could not be 
read either in the absence of Cyril, or in the presence 
of Nestorius. The party of Nestorius and John as per- 
emptorily demanded the expulsion of the deposed and 
excommunicated Cyril. The debate maddened into 
sedition, sedition into a battle. The Imperial Kepresen- 
tative was compelled to use his military force to restrain 
the refractory churchmen, before he could read the Em- 
peror’s letters. At the sentence of deposition against 
Cyril and Memnon, the clamours broke out with fresh 
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violence. John, the Prefect, took a commanding tone : 
he ordered the arrest and committal^ safe but honour- 
able custody of all the contcndingj^l^lates. Nestorius 
and John of Antioch submitted witfiqut remonstrance. 
Cyril, dffer a homily to the people, m which he repre- 
sented himself as the victim of persecution, incurred by 
Apostolic innocence and borne with Apostolic resigna- 
tion, yielded to tlie inevitable necessity. Men^jon at 
first concealed himself, and attempted to elude |)|)pr6’* 
hension, but at length voluntarily surrendered to the 
Imperial authority. 

The throne was besieged, and confused by strong 
representations on both sides. At length it was deter- 
mined that eight deputies for each party should be 
permitted to approach the court, and stand before the 
sacred presence of the Emperoi-. In Constantinople 
this assembly might cause dangerous tumults: they 
met therefore in the suburb of Chalcedon. On council of 
the side of Cyril appeared Philip the Presbyter 
the representative of Pope Celestine, and the Western 
Bishop Arcadiiis, Juvenal of Jerusalem, Flavianus of 
Pliilippi, Firmus of the Cappadocian Caesarea, Acacius 
of Melitene, Theodotus of Ancyra, Euoptius of Ptole- 
mais. On that of the Orientals, the Metropolitans John 
of Antiocli, John of Damascus, Himerius of Nicomedia ; 
the Bishops Paul 6f Emesa, Macarius of Laodicea, 
Apringius of Chalcis, Theodorct of Cyrus, and Helladius 
of Ptolemais. Though the Bishop of Chalcedon en- 
deavoured to close the churalies on the Oriental Bishops, 
and the fanatic Monks from Constantinople threatened 
to stone them,^ the people, according to their statement, 


* “Nam Constantin opol I neque nos, sumus, propter sediiiones bonorum mo- 
Qfqnc ftdversaiii nostri intrarepeimis.si nachorum.*’ — Epist, Oriental, p. 732 
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listened with absorbed interest to the eloquence of The- 
odoret, Bishop of Cyrus, and to the mild exhortations of 
JTohn of Antioch. The youthful Emperor himself, when 
they taunted the adverse doctrine with degrading the 
Godhead to a passible being, rent his robes at the blas- 
phemy.*^ The Oriental Bishops gradually began to 
separate the cause of Nestorius from their own. They 
iUJSisted much more on the heresy of Cyril than on the 
orthodoxy of Nestorius. They accused Cyril of asserting 
that the Godhead of the only begotten Son of God 
Buffered, not the Manhood.™ They protested that they 
would rather die than subscribe the twelve chapters of 
Cyril, in which the anti-Nestorian doctrine had now 
taken a determinate form; or communicate with a 
Prelate deposed by their legitimate authority. 

Other influences were now at work at the court of 
Coiistantinopie. The masculine but ascetic 
mind of Pulcheiia, the sister, the guardian, 
the Empress, she may be called, of the Emperor, with 
her rigid devotion to orthodoxy and her monastic cha- 
racter, was not likely to swerve from the dominant 
feeling of the Cluirch ; to comprehend the fine Oriental 
Spiritualism which would keep the Deity absolutely 
aloof from all intercourse with matter, as implied in his 
passibility : least of all, to endure any impeachment on 
the Mother of God, the tutelar Deity, and the glory of 
her sex. The power of the Virgin in the Court of 
Heaven was a precedent for that of holy females in the 


^ See the short hut curious state- “ ws ^ rov fxovoyevovs 

ment m Latin : — “ Passibilem esse dei- ©eov vlov tirade, kuI ouk ^ iLudp^- 
tatem. Quod usi^ue adeo gravatim ir6rif\s. This they considered nearly 
tulit pms rex no:jter, ut excuteiet pal- allied to Arianism, as making the Son a 
Hum, et rotrorsum cedeiet puc bias- created being. Seethefull view of their 
phomiiie multitudine,” — p. 716. i teuets m the Epist, Oiientai. p. 740, 
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courts of earth, To the Virgin Empress, in later times, 
the gratitude of the triumphant party of Cyril and of 
the West attributed the glory of the degradation and 
banishment of Nestbriiis, and the discomfiture and dis- 
persion of liis followers. Still later, tlie Pope Leo 
addresses her as having expelled the crafty enemy from 
the Church : and her name was constantly saluted in 
the streets of Constantinople as the enemy of heretics,*^ 

Nestoriiis was quietly abandoned by both partie^. 
The secret of this change lies deeper in the Neatorius 
recesses of the Imperial councils. The Eu- 
nuch minister, who had been })is powerful supporter, 
died ; he might, indeed, not long have enjoyed this 
treacherous favour, for the Eunuch had most impartially 
condescended to receive bri)>es from the opposite faction 
also. When the Emperor ordered his vast treasures to 
be opened, confiscated no doubt to the Imperial use, a 
receipt was found for many pounds of gold received from 
Cyril through Paul, his sister’s son.® 

Nestorius was allowed the vain honour of a voluntary 
abdication. From Ephesus he was permitted to retire 
to a monastery at Antioch. This monastery, of St, 
Euprepius, had been the retreat uf his early youth ; he 
returned to it, having endured all the vicissitudes oi 
promotion and degradation. There he lived in peace 
and respect for four years. 

Cyril in the mean time had escaped or had been 
permitted to withdraw from the custody of the in 
Imperial officers at Ephesus. He returned 
to Alexandria, where he was received in triumph as 


•* Quo dudura subdolum sanctae 
reli^ponis hostem, ab ipsis visceribus 
ecclesiae depulistis, quun hasresui suam 
tueri impietas NestoriajLa non potuit.’" 


— S. Leon. Epist. 59, 

® Epist. AcacJi Bpra?ens. ad Alex- 
andrum Episc. Hieiapol. Acaciun 
heard this fiom John of Antioch, 
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tlie great Champion of the Faith. Thence from the 
security of his own capital, almost with tlie pride of an 
independent potentate, but with the unscrupulous use of 
all means at his command, he directed the movements 
of the theological warfare, which was maintained for 
three weary years with the Oriental Prelates. The 
wealth of Alexandria'was his most powerful ally. While 
yet at Chalcedon, the desponding Orientals complain 
that their judges are all bouglit by Egyptian gold.’^ 
But this fact rests on even more conclusive testimony. 
MCaximian, a Eoman, had been raised to the vacant 
of Constantinople. His first measure betrayed his 
bearing. He commanded all the churches of Con- 
stantinople to be closed against the Oriental Bishops, 
who desired to pass over from Chalcedon to visit the 
capital, as being under the unrepealed ban of the 
Church. A letter has survived, addn ssed by Cyril’s 
avowed agents to the Bishop of Constantinople. They 
urge the willing Prelate to endeavour to rouse the 
somewhat languid zeal of the Princess Pulcheria in the 
cause of Cyril, to propitiate all the courtiers, and, if 
possible, to satisfy their rapacity.^ The females of the 
court were to bo solicited wu’th the utmost importunity ; 
the monks, especially the Abbot Dalmatius, and Kutyches 
(afterwards himself an lieresiarch), were to overawe the 
feeble Emperor by all the terrors of religion, and by no 
means neglect to impress the Lords of the Bedchamber 
with the same sentiments. They were to be lavish of 


P This is asserted iu the letter of p. 74G. 

Theodore! of Cyrus: “Nihil emm Eunapius, the heathen, gives a 
hinc boni sperandum, eo quod judices frightful picture ol‘ the Tenality of the 
omnes auro confidant.’* . . , “ Sic court of Pulcheria. See the new frag- 
enim poterii ^Egyptius omnes exco- mentm Niebuhi’s Byzantine historianb, 
care mixneribus suis.” — Epist. Legat, p. 97. 
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money; already enormous sums had ; Been ’'Sent &pm 
Egypt; 1500 pounds of gold had beea; Iwirrowedt of 
Oohht Ainmouius; and the wealth of the Church of 
Constantinople was to be as prodigally devoted to the 
cause. Ministers were to be degraded, more obsequious 
ones raised to their posts by the influence of Pulcheria,. 
in order to strengthen the pure doctrine, ‘‘the puj^v 
doctrine of Christ Jesus ! ” 

Theodosius, weary of the strife, dissolved the meeting 
at Chalcedon, and thus the Council of Ephesus, ^ 
which had assumed the dignity of the third Ecu- 
menical Council, was at an end. All, however, 
was still unrec(meiled hatred and confusion. The Ori- 
ental Bishops, as they returned home, found the churches 
at Aiieyra and other cities of Asia Minor closed against 
them, as being under an interdict. They met together, 
on tlie dlher^'hand, at Tarsus, and ailerwards synod of 
at Antioel^ondemned the twelve articles of 
Cyril, connrmed the deposition of Cyril and Memnon, 
and included under their ban the seven Bishops, their 
antagonists at Chalcedon. Maximian ventured on the 
bold step of deposing four Nes^iaii Bishops. The 
strife was hardly allayed by the vast mass of letters'* 
which' distracted and perplexed the world; there was 
scarcely a distinguished Prelate who did not mingle in 
the fray. Theodosius himself interfered at length in 


' The letter in the Synodicon, The ’ 
Latin is veiy bad; in some parts un- 
intelligible. A few sentences must be 
given : — “ Et Domiuum meam sanc- 
tis^imum abbatem roga ut Imperato- 
rem mandci, terribili cum conjinatione 
constringens, et ut cubiculanos oranes 
ita constnngat. . , . Sed de tua Ec- 
ciesifi pi£esta a van tiae quorum nosti, ne 


Alexandrinorum F]cclesiam contristcnt. 
.... Festmet autem Sanctitas tua 
logaie Dominara Pulcheiiam, ut faciat 
Dommum Lausum intraie et PrsepoM- 
tum fieri, ut Ohrysoretis potentia dissoE 
vatui , et SIC dogma nostrum rohoretur. 
Alioquin semper tnbulandi suraus.” 

■ They (Kicupy page after page of 
tKe gieat Collection of tlie Councils. 
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the office of conciliation. Misdoubting, however, the 
extent of the. Imperial authority, which had so mani- 
festly failed in controlling this contest into peace, he 
cultivated the more potent intercession of the famous 
Simeon Stylites: the prayers of the holy “Martyr in 
the air ” miglit effect that which the Emperor had in 
vain sought by his despotic edicts. John of Antioch 
and his party deputed Paul, the aged Bishop of Emesa, 
to Alexandria, to negotiate a recoiiciliation. Paul bore 
with him a formulary agreed upon at Antioch, the sub- 
scription to which by Cyril was the indispensable pre- 
liminary of peace. On the acceptance of this formulary, 
and the consent of Cyril to anathematise all who should 
assert that the Oodht'ad had suffered, or that tliero was 
one nature of the Godhead and tlie Manhood, lie and 
the Orientals would revoke the sentence of excommuni- 
cation against Cyril.^ 

But Paul of Emesa, amiably eager for poa^e, and not 
Treaty of iiiseiisible to the dignity of appearif^ as arbiter 
peaoo. between these two great factions, was no match 

for the subtlety of Cyril. Cyril avus ill at the time oi 
Paul’s arrival, and some time ela])scd in fruitless nego- 
tiation. At length, after an ambiguous assent to the 
formulary of Antioch by Cyril, a treaty was concluded, 
in which Paul uncpicstiouably exceeded his powers. 
But no sooner were the terms agreed upon than the 
doors of the Alexandrian churches flew open, and the 
contending parties vied with each other in flattering 
homilies." At first the Ori(jntals were startled at what 
appeared the unwarrantable conciessions of Paul : “it 
was a peace,” in the language of one, “ which filled us 


* Ibas. Epist. ad Maron. in Synodic©. 

• See the three honiilieb of Paul, and one of Cyril. 
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with confusion of face and apprehension of the just 
judgment of God.”* The more violent of CyriFs 
friends were equally displeased vdth the event. Isi- 
dore of Peliisium openly reproached him with his 
time-serving concessions and with tlie recantation of 
his own doctrines.^ 

After some further contest, the peace negotiated in 
Alexandria was ratified at Antioch. The Orientals 
yielded their assent to the deposition of Nestorius, the 
condemnation of his doctrines, and acknowledged the 
legitimate nomination of his successor Maximianus In 
the see of Constantinople. On the other hand Cyril, 
though spared the public disavowal of his own tenets, 
liad purchased, in the opinion of many, his restoration 
to communion with the Orientals by a dishonourable 
compromise of his bolder o|)inijns. 

It was a peace between John of Antioch and Cyril 
of Alexandria, not between the contending Peace hoiiow 
factions, wlii(*h became more and more es- 
tranged and separated from each other. But the peace 
between John and C^uil soon grew into a close alliance, 
and John began to persecute his old associates. The 


* Epist. Theodorct. Cyien. -ad 
fiiiem. 

J Ibidor. Pelus. Epist. ad Cyiill. 
Facundub de Tub. Capit xi 9. Isidore 
of Pelubium wub no fi lend of Cyiil. 
From the fiist he saw tliioush his 
character. Duiinoj the Council of 
Ephesus he bolemiily admoniblied his 
bishop in terms like tliese : “ Strong 
favour is not keeiisighted, hate is 
utterly blind: keep thyself unsullied 
by both these faults : pass no hasty 
judgments ; try evei y cause with strict 
justice. . . . Many of those summoned 


to Ejihesus mock at thee (tre fcwjaco- 
dovcri) as one who seeks only to glut 
his pnvate lovenge, and lias no leal 
zeal for the orthodoxy which is in 
Cliijst Jesus. He, they say, is the 
sister’s son of Theophilus, and follows 
the example of his uncle. As he mani- 
festly gave flee scope to his animosity 
against the Gdd-inspiied and God- 
beloved Clijysostom, so Joes this man 
against Nestoiius,*’ &u &c, — Isid. 
Pelus. Epist. 1 . 310. hee also the 
Letters to the Emperor Theodosius, 
311, and to Cyril, 323, 324, 370. 
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first victim was Nestorius himself, now sunk to so low 
a staiit of imsignificance as to expose him to the sus- 
picion and hatred of his enemies, without retaining the 
attachment of his former friends. His obscure fate 
contrasts strongly with the vitality of his doctrines. 
By an Imperial edict, obtained not improbably by John 
of Antioch, who was w^eary of a troublesome neighbour, 
Nestorius in his old age was exiled to the Egyptian 
Oasis, as the place most comi)]etoly cut off from man- 
kind, so that the contagion of his heresy miglit be 
cdnlined to the narrowest limits. Even there he did 
not find rejiose. The Oasis was overrun by a tribe of 
Imrbarous Africans, the lilemrayes. These savages, out 
of res})cct or compassion, released their aged captive, 
who found himself in Panopolis : and, having signified 
his arrival -and his adventures to the Prefect of the city, 
expressed his hope that the Roman Government w\)uld 
not refuse him that compassion which he had found 
among the savage heathen. The In^retic reckoned too 
much o]i human sympathies. He was hastily despatched 
under a guard of soldiers to Elephantine, the very border 
of the Roman territory, and recalled as hastily. These 
journeys wore out his old and infirm body : and, after a 
vain appeal to the court to be spared a fourth exile, 
which is mocked by the ecclesiastical historian as a new 
proof of his obstinacy, he sunk into the grave. But 
there the charity of the historian Evagrius does not 
leave him in j>eace : he relates with undisguised satis- 
faction a report that his tongue was eaten with worms ; 
and from these temporal pains he passed to the eternal 
and unmitigable pains of hell.* 

The three great Sees were now in possession of the 
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anti-Nestoriaiis. Cyril ruled in Alexandria ; MaximiaB 
had been micceeded in Constantinople by 
Proclus, the aneierit and inveterate antagonist 
of Nestorius; and John in Antioch. Put, besides the 
Nestorians, there was a strong anti - Cyr ill ian party 
among the Orientals, the former allies of John of 
Antioch, who protested against the terms of the peace, 
They maintained the uncanonieal deposition of Nes* 
torius, though they disclaimed his theology ; they 
asserted the unrepealed excommunication of Cytil. 
Alexander, Bishop of Hierapolis, declared that he would 
suffer death or exile rather than submit to Church com- 
munion witli the Egyptians on such terms ; and declared 
that John must be lost to all sense of shame. On this 
principle the leading Bishops of nine provinces revolted 
against their Patriarchs, — the two Syrias, the two Cili- 
cias, Bithynia, Moesia, Thessalia, Isauria, the second 
Cappadocia. They even ventured to send a protest to 
Sixtus, who had now suc(‘eeded Celestine in the See of 
Borne, in which they inveighed against the versatility 
and perfidy of John of Antioch, But an edict, obtained 
by the two dominant influences in the Byzantine court, 
that of gold ® and that of the Princess Pulcheria, armed 
John with powers to expel the refractory Prelates from 
their sees ; and John had no scruples in punishing that 
mutinous spirit which he had encouraged so long. Nor 
were these Bishops prepared to suffer the martyrdom 
degradation. Andrew of Samosata, Theodoret of Cyrus, 
PLelladius of Tarsus, the leaders of that party, submitted 
to the hard necessity. It is probable, however, that the 

* ‘‘Audivimus ohm quod multum 
sategeiit Verms, qui pro Joanne Con- 
Btautmopoh latitat, et aurum multum 
distribuerit ahquibus ut posse obtinere 

VOL. X. ' Q 


sacram, quae nos cogeret aut communi- 
care Joanni, aut exire ab ecclesiis : quod 
etiam veraciter contigit.’* — Meletil 
Epist. ad Maiumin. Anagarb. 
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milder terms enforced upon them only required com- 
munion with John; they were not compelled to give 
their formal assent to the deposition of Nestorius, or to 
withdraw their protest against the twelve articles of 
Cyril, or to repeal the anathema against him. Some, 
however, were more firm ; Meletius of Mopsuestia was 
forcibly expelled from his city by a rude soldiery, and 
fourteen other Bishops bore degradation rather than 
submit to these galling concessions. 

At the same time that Nestorius was banished from 
NegioriuTiisin Aiitiocli, ail Imperial edict proscribed Nestori- 
pioscribed. anism.^ The followers of Nestorius were to be 
branded by the odious name of Simonians, as apostates 
from God ; his books were prohibited, and, when found, 
were to be publicly burned ; whoever held a conventicle 
of the sect was condemned to confiscation of goods. But 
however oppressed in the Eoman Empire, Nestorianisin 
was too deeply rooted in the Syrian mind to be extin- 
guished either by Imperial or by ecclesiastical perse- 
cution. It took refuge beyond the frontiers, among 
the Christians of Persia. It even overleaped the stern 
boundary of Magianism, and carried the Gospel into 
parts of the East as yet impenetrated by Christian 
missions. The farther it travelled eastwards the more 
intelligible and more congenial to the general sentiment 
became its Eastern element, the absolute impassibility 
of the Godhead. Even in the Roman East it main- 
tained, in many places a secret, in some an open resist- 
ance to authority.'^ The great Syrian School, that of 


Codex Theodos. de Ha&ret. xvi. v, 
♦>r>. 

Gibbon, at the close of his 47th 
chapter, has drawn one of his full. 


rapid, and brilliant descriptions of the 
Onental conquests of the Nestorians, 
from Assemanni, Renaudot, La Croze, 
and all other authorities extant in his 
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Tfaeodove of Mopsu^sti^ and Diodorus of Tarsus, liie 
most popular of tho Syrian theologians, were found t(^ 
have held opinions nearly the same with those of 
Nestorius. Cyril and Proclus demanded the pr ascrip- 
tion of these dangerous writers ; but the Eastern Pre- 
lates, those of Edessa, and the successors of Theodore, 
indignantly refused submission. Another controversy 
arose, which was not laid to rest, but was rather kept 
alive by the new heresy which, during the next twenty 
years, confused the Eastern Churches and demanded a 
fourth General Council — Eutychianism. 

Sixtus III., the successor of Celestine, had ruled in 
Rome during these later transactions in the a d . 432-440 
East ; he was to be succeeded by one of greater Aug. is! 
name. 


day. Nestorianiism and its kindred or 
rival sects letired far beyond the 
sphere of Latin Christianity ; it was 
not till the Portuguese conquests in 
tiie East that they came into contact 
and collision , The veiy recent works 


of Layard and the Rev. Mr, Badgoi 
reveal to us the piesent state of the 
settlements of the Ncstorians — tne 
latter, then creed and discipline — in 
the neighbomhood of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, 
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Leo the Great. 


The Pontificate of Leo the Great is one of the epochs 
ijeo the history of Latin, or rather of iiniversa] 

a.d^44o. Christianity. Christendom, wherever mindful 
of its divine origin, and of its proper human- 
ising and hallowing influence, might turn away in 
shame from these melancholy and disgraceful contests 
in the East, On the throne of Rome alone, of all 
the greater sees, did religion maintain its majesty, its 
sanctity, its piety ; and, if it demanded undue deference, 
the world would not be inclined rigidly to question pre- 
tensions supported as well by such conscious power as 
by such singular and unimpeachable virtue ; and by 
such inestimable benefits conferred on Rome, on the 
Empire, on civilisation. Once Leo was supposed to 
^ have saved Rome from the most terrible of barbarian 
conquerors ; a second time he mitigated the horrors of 
jier fall before the king of the Vandals. During his 
pontificate, Leo is the only great name in the Empire ; 
it might almost seem in the Christian world. The Im- 
perial Sovereignty might be said to have expired with 
Theodosius the Great. Women ruled in Ravenna and 
in Constantinople, and their more masculine abilities, 
even their virtues, reflected a deeper shame on the 
names of Theodosius II. and Valentinian III., the boy 
Sovereigns of the East and West. Even after the death 
of Theodosius, Marcian reigned in the East, as the 
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husbaud cf Pulcheria. Iti the West the suspected 
fidelity impaired the power, as it lowered the chaiacter 
of Aetiiis; his i)ihumaii murder drprived the Empire 
of its last supjx)rt; aud the Ooui.t Boniface, a.».43o. 
the friend of Augustine, in his fatal n vonge, 
opened Africa to tlia desolating \andal, Leo stood 
equally alone and superior in the Christian world. Two 
years before the accession of Leo, Augustine had died. 
He had not lived to witness the capture and ruin of 
Hippo, liis episcopal city. The fifth year after 
the accession of Leo, died Cyril of Alex- 
andria; Nestorius survived, but in exile, his relentless 
rival. Cyril was succeeded by Dioscorus, wlio seemed 
to have inherited all which was odious in Cyril, with 
far inferior polemic ability ; afterwards an Eutychian 
heretic, and hardly to be acquitted of the murder 
of bis rival, Flavianus. This future victim of the 
enmity of Dioscorus, filled the see of Constantinople. 
Domnus, a name of no great distinction, was Patriarch 
of Antioch. In the West there are few, either 
ecclesiastics or others, who even aspire to a doubtful 
fame, such as Prosper, the poet of the Pelagian con- 
troversy, and Cassianus, the legislator of the Western 
monasteries. 

Leo, like most of his great predecessors and Ac- 
cessors, was a Roman. He was early devoted to the 
service of the Church ; and so high w^as the opinion of 
his abilities, that even as an acolyte he was sent to 
Africa with letters condemnatory of Pelagianism. By 
the great African Prelates, Aurelius and St. Augustine, 
he was confirmed in his strong aversion to those doc- 
trines which might seem irreconcileable with his ardent 
piety. He urged upon Pope Sixtus the persecution of 
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the unfortunate Julianus.* When Leo was yet only a 
Deacon, Cassianus dedicated to him his work on the 
Kiectionof Incamation, At the decease of Pope Sixtus, 
Leo was absent on a civil mission, the import- 
ance of which shows the lofty estimate of his powers. 
It was no less than an attempt to reconcile the two 
I’ival generals, Aetius and Albinus, whose fatal quarrel 
hazarded the dominion of Kome in Gaul. There was 
no delay; all Kome, clergy, senate, people, by accla- 
mation, raised the absent Leo to the vacant see. Leo 
disdained the customary hypocrisy of compelling the 
electors to force the dignity upon him. With the 
self-confidence of a commanding mind he assumed the 
office, in the pious assurance that God would give him 
strength to fulfil the arduous duties so imposed. Leo 
was a Roman in sentiment as in birth. All that sur- 
vived of Rome, of her unbounded ambition, her inflexible 
perseverance, her dignity in defeat, her haughtiness of 
language, her belief in her own eternity, and in her 
indefeasible title to universal dominion, her respect for 
traditionary and widtten law, and of unchangeable cus- 
tom, might seem concentered in him alone.® The union 


* “His iDMcliis Sixtus fapa, dmconi ' 
Looms hoitatu, vigilanter occurrens, 
nullum ailitum postifens conatibus 
pateie pormisit, et . . . omnes catho- 
licos de rejoctiono fallacis bestise gau- 
rfere fecit.’^ — Prospei. in Chronic. 

*» “Etsi nocossarium e^t trepidare 
de raerito, religiosum est gaudere de 
dono . . . ne sub magnitudine gratiae 
succumbat infirmus, dabit virtutem, 
qui contuiit dignitatem.”— Sermo xi. 

* l^Tothing can be stronger than the 
declarations of the Pope^ that even 


^bey are stnctly subordinate to the law 
of the church. “Contra slatuta pa- 
trum concedere aliquid vel mutaie nec 
hujufi quidem sedis potest auctoritas.” 
Zos. Epist. sub ann. 417. “Sumus 
l^bjecti canonibus, qui canonum prse- 
cepta seivamns.” — Ccelest, ad Episc. 
lllyr. “ Piivilegia sanctoium patrum 
canonibus instituta et Kiceae synodi 
fixa decretis nulla possunt improbitate 
convelli, nulla novitate violari.*^ — S. 
Leo. Epist. 78 : compare Epis,t. 80. 
“ Qu)mam contra sbituta paternorum 
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of the Churchman and the Eoman is singu}atly dis^ 
played in his sermon on th© day of St Peter and St 
Paul ; their conjoint authority was that double title to 
obedience on which he built hk claim to power, but 
chiefly as successor of St Peter, for w^hom and for his 
ecclesiastical heirs he asserted a proto-Apostolic- dignity. 
From Peter and through Peter all the other Apoi^iles 
derived their power. No less did he assert the pre- 
destined perpetuity of Eome, who had only obtained 
her temporal autocracy to prepare the way, and as a 
guarantee, for her greater spiritual supremacy. St. 
Peter and St Paul were the Eomulus and Eemus of 
Christian Eome. Pagan Eome had been the head of 
the heathen world; the empire of her divine religion 
was to transcend that of her worldly dominion. Her 
victories had subdued the earth and the sea, but she 
was to rule still more widely than she had by her wars,* 
through the peaceful triumphs of her faith.** It was 
because Eome was the capital of the world that the 
chief of the Apostles was chosen to be lier teacher, in 
order that from the head of the world the light of truth 
might be revealed over all the earth. 

The haughtiness of the Eoman might seem to pre- 
dominate over tb© meekness of the Christian. Leo is 
indignant that slaves were promoted to the dignity of 
the sacerdotal office; not merely did he require the 
consent of the master, lest the Church should become a 
refuge for contumacious slaves, and the established 


canonum nihil cuiquam audire conce- 
ditur, ita SI quis diversum aliquid de- 
cernere vclit, &e potius minuet, qnam 
lUa corrurnpat ; qute si (ut oportet) a 
sanctis Pontificibus observantur per 
univeisas ecclesias, tranquilla erit paj 


et firma concordia.” — Epist. 79. 

^ “ Per saciam beati Petri sedem 
caput 01 bis effecta, latius piaisidei*fe| 
religione divina qimm dominatione ter* 
ren&,” — Serm, Ixxxiii, 
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rights of property be invaded, but the baseness of the slave 
brought discredit on the majesty of the priestly office.® 
Though Leo’s magnificent vision of the universal 
dominion of Eome and of Christianity blended the in- 
domitable ambition of the ancient Koman with the faith 
of the Christian, the world might seem rather darkening 
towards the ruin of both. Leo may be imagined as 
taking a calm and comprehensive survey of the arduous 
work in which he was engaged, the state of the various 
pr^)vinces over wdiich he actually exercised, or asj)ired 
to supremacy. In Kome heathenism apj)eaTs, as a reli- 
gion, extinct; but heretics, especially the most odious 
of all, the Manicheans, were in great numbers. In 
Rome, Leo ruled not merely woth Apostolic authority, 
but took upon himself the w^hole Apostolic function. 
He was the first of the Roman Pontiffs whose popular 
sermons have come down to posterity. The JJishops of 
Constantinople seem to have been the great preachers 
of their city. Pulpit oratory was their recommendation 
to the see, and the great instrument of their power.^ 


• “ Tanquam sei'vilis vihtas hunc [ 
honorem capiat. . . . Dujilex itaquc [ 
'in hac paite leatns est, qufKiet saemm 
ministeriurn talis comortii viktate 
polluitiir^ et dommorum . . . jnia sol- 
vuntur.” — Epist. iv. 

* Sozomeii asserts that it was a 
peculiar us,ige of the Church of Rome 
that neither the bishop noj any one 
else preached in the chun h : o£»t€ 

6 ivlaKoiros oi/re &\\os ns ivSdde 
iv* iKK\7}(rias ^i^dcTKfi. II. E. \ii. 
19. This statement, defended by Va- 
lesius, IS vehemently imjiugned by 
many Roman Catholic writers. Ques- 
nel confines it to seimons on particular 
occasions. But the assertion of Sozo- 


men is clearly general, .uid contiasted 
with the usage of Alexandria, wheie 
the bJ«:hop was the only pieacher. If 
this be true, the usage mu^'t have been 
subsequent to the heginning of Arian- 
isrn, perhaps grew out of it. The 
jnesumptioii ot Ignorance oi error in 
Sozomen aiises out of the generality of 
his statement, that theie was in fact 
no pleaching in Rome. The style of 
Leo’s sei mens, bi lef, simple, expository, 
is almost conclusive against any long 
cultivation of pulpit-ointoiy. They 
are evidently the fiist efioits of Chris- 
tian ihetoiic — the eailiest, if vigorous, 
sketches of a young ait. Comjare 
page i.15. 
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Chrysostom was not the first, though the greatest, who 
had been summoned to that high dignity, for the fame 
of his eloquence. From the pulfiii Nestorius had waged 
war against his adversari* -s. Leo. nn doubt, felt his 
strength; ht could cope with the rtinus of the people, 
and made the pulpit what the ro.4jum had been of old. 
His sermons singularly contrast with the florid, de- 
sultory, and often imaginative and impassioned style of 
the Greek preachers. They are brief, simple, severe ; 
without fancy, without nietaphysic subtlety, without 
passion: it is the Koman Censor animadverting with 
nervous majesty on the vices of the people ; the Eoman 
Prfctor dictating (lie law, and delivering with authority 
the doctrine of the faith. They are singularly Christian 
— Christian as dwelling almost exclusively on Christ, 
his birth, his passion, iiis resurrection ; only polemic so 
far as called upon by the pievaiJing controversies to 
assert witli especial emphasis the perfect deity and the 
perfect manhood of Christ.^ Either the practical mind 
of Leo disdained, or in Eome the age had not yet fully 
expanded the legendary and poetic religion, the worship 


Ono class were what may be de- 
senbed as chaiity-seraions. At a 
ceilain peiiud of the year collections 
were made foi the poor throughout all 
the legions of Home. This usage had 
been appointed to supeisede some 
ancient superstition, it is supposed the 
Ludi Apollmares, held on the 6th of 
July. The aims of the devout were 
to suipass in munificence the offerings 
of the heathen. These collections seem 
to have replaced in some degree the 
sportula of the wealthy, and the osten- 
tatious largesses of the Emperors. On 
almsgiving Leo insists with great 
energy. It is an atonement for sin,— 


SeiTD. vii. In another place, elee- 
mo>yii«c peccata delent.'* Fasting, 
w.thout alms, is an affliction of the 
flesh, no sanctification of the soul. 
There is a beautiful precept urging the 
people to seek out the more modest of 
the indigent, who would not beg : 

Sunt enini qui palam poscere ea, 
quibus indigent, eiubescunt; et ma- 
lunt miseiid tacitse egestatis affligi, 
quam publicA petitione confundi .... 
paupeitati eorum consultum fuerit et 
pudoii,’* — Seim. ix. p. 32-3. Let 
denounces usury — “ fa-nus pecuniA 
funus ammo:.” — Serm. xvii. 
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of the Virgin and the Saints* St- Peter is not so much 
a sacred object of worship as the great ancestor frono 
whom the Eoman Pontiff has Inherited supreme power. 
One* martyr alone is commemorated, and that with 
nothing mythic or miraculous in the narrative — the 
Boman Laurentius, by whose death Borne is gloritied> 
as Jerusalem by that of Stephen.*' 

Leo condemns the whole race of heretics, from Arius 
down to Eutyches; but the more immediate, more dan- 
gerous, more hateful adversaries of the Boman faith 
were the Manicheans. That sect, in vain proscribed, 
persecuted, deprived of the privilege of citizens, placed 
The Mani- the pale of the law by successive Impe- 

chees . under the abhorrence not merely 

of the orthodox, but of almost all other Christians ; were 
constantly springing up in all quarters of Christendom 
with a singularly obstinate vitality. At this time they 
unquestionably formed a (considerable sect in Rome and 
in other cities of Italy. Manicheisrn, according to Leo, 
summed up in itself all which was profane in Paganism, 
blind in carnal Judaism, unlawful in magic, sacrilegious 
and blasphemous in all other heresies.* It does not ap- 
pear how far the Maiiicheism of the West had retained 
the wilder and more creative system of its Oriental 
founder ; or, subdued to the more practical spirit of the 
West, adhered only to the broader anti-Materialistic and 
Dualistic tenets. But these more general principles 
were obnoxious in the highest degree* to the whole 
Christianity of the age. Where the great rivalship of 
the contending parties in Christendom was to assert 
most peremptorily, and to define most distinctly, the 
Godhead and the humanity of the Bedeemer, nothing 


^ Serm, Ixxxv, 


* Sej’in. xvi. 
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could be more imiversally abhorrent than a creed that 
made the human person of the Eedeemer altogether 
unreal, and was at least vague and obscure as to his 
divinity; which in that lledeemer was cbmrly eattra- 
n#=^ous and subordinate to the great Prbnai immaterial 
Unity. All parties would rmite in rejecting these total 
aliens from the Christian faitb.^ But Leo had stronger 
reasons for his indignation against the Koman Mani- 
clieans. Whether the asceticism of the sect in general 
had recoiled into a kind of orgiastic libertinism, or 
whether the polluting atmosphere of Kome, in wliich no 
doubt much of pagan licentiousness must have remained, 
and which would shroud itself in Christian, as of old in 
pagan mysteries, the evidence of revolting immoralities 
is more strong and conclusive against these Eoman 
Manicheans than against any other branch of this eon- 
demned race at other times. The public, it might seem 
the ceremonial violation of a maiden of tender years, in 
one of their religious meetings, was witnessed, it was 
said, by tlie confession of the perpetrator of the crime ; 
by that of the elect who were present ; by the Bishop, 
who sanctioned the abominable wickedness^ The inves- 
tigation took place before a great assembly of the prin- 
cipal of the Koman priesthood, of the great 
civil officers, of the Senate, and of the people. 

We cannot wonder that the penalties fell indiscrimi- 
nately upon the whole sect. Some, indeed, were ad- 
mitted to penance, on their forswearing Manes and all 
his impious doctrines, by the lenity of Leo ; others were 
driven into exile ; still, however, no capital punishment 


^ S. Leo, Serm. xri. and xlii. 

* Epist. ad Tuiib. xiv. Epist. viii. 
Uescnpt. Valentin. “ Corain Senatu 


ampllssimo manifestl ipsorum coofot* 
sione patefacta sunt.” 
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was inflicted. Leo wrote to the Bishops of Italy, 
exhorting them to search out tliese pestilent 
enemies of Christian faith and virtue, and to 
secure their own flocks from the secret contamination. 
The Emperor Valentinian III., no doubt by the advice 
of Leo, issued an edict confirmatory of those laws of 
his predecessors by wliich the Manicheaiis were to 
be banished from the whole world. They were to be 
to all the penalties of sacrilege. It was a public 
o^iice. The accusers were not to be liable to the 
charge of delation. It was a crime to conceal or liar- 
bour them. All Manicheans were to be expelled from 
the army, and not permitted to inhabit citii^s ; they could 
neither make testaments nor receive bequests. Tlio 
cause of the severity of the law was theii’ flagrant and 
disgraceful immorality. 

If Italy did not fully acknowledge, it did not contest 
the assumed supremacy of the lioman See. Leo writes 
not only to the Bishops of Tuscany and Gam^nia, but 
to those of Aquileia and of ISicily, as unddiSii his imme- 
diate jurisdiction. 

Africa was among the provinces of the AVestern Em- 

Africa. ^ Latin world — an 

indispensable part — as being now, since the 
Egyptian supplies were alienated to the East, with 
Sicily, the sole granary of Home and of Ihily. If the 
patriarchate of Home was co-extensive with the AYestern 
Empire, Africa belonged to her jurisdiction, and the 
closest connexion still subsisted between these parts of 
Latin Christendom. Larin had from tlie first been the 
language of African theology ; and of the five or six 
greatest names among thei^earlier AVestern fathers, three, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, were of those pro- 
vinces, In every struggle and in every controversy 
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Africa had taken a leading part. Bhe 1 ad furnished her 
martyrs in the da}' s of per-^ecution ; she had contended 
against all the heresies ol the East, and repudiated the 
subtle metaphysics of Greek I'hristendom ; orthodoxy 
Iiad in general Iriumplied in her deliberations. By the 
voice of St. Augustine she had diseoinlited Manichoism ; 
and it was her burning temperament which, in the same 
great writer, had repelled the colder and more analytic 
Pelagiauism, and made the direct, immediate, irre* 
sistible action of divine grace upon the soul an esta- 
blished article of the Western creed. Her councils had 
been frequent, and commanded general respect; her 
bishops were incredibly numerous m the inland districts ; 
and, on the whole, Christianity might seem more com- 
pletely the religion of the people than in any other part 
of the empire. 

But tile fatal schism of the Donatists had, for more 
than a century, been constantly preying upon her 
strength, and inducted her to look for foreign inter- 
ference. The orthodox church had, in her distress, con- 
stantly invoked the civil power. The Emperor naturally 
looked for advice to the bishops around him, especially 
to the Bishop of Rome ; and from the earliest period, 
when Constantine had referred this controversy to a 
ccnincil of Italian prelates, they had been thus indirectly 
the arbiters in the irreeoneileable contest. For even 
down to the days of St. Augustine, and beyond the 
Vandal conquest of Africa, the Donatists maintained the 
strife, raised altar against altar, compared the number 
of their bishops with advantage to those of their adver- 
saries, resisted alike the reasonings of the orthodox, and 
the more cogent arguments of the imperial soldiery. 
The more desperate, the more fierce and obstinate the 
fanaticism. The ravages of the Circumeellions were 
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perpetually breaking out in some quarter; the civilisa- 
tion which had covered the land, up to the borders of 
the desert, with peaceful towns and villages, so much 
promoted by the increased cultivation of corn, and 
which at once contributed to extend Christianity and 
was itself advanced by Christianity, began to suffer 
that sad reverse which was almost consummated by the 
Vandal invasion. The wild Moorish tribes seemed train- 
ing again towards their old unsubdued ferocity, and pre- 
paring, as it were, to sink back, after two or three more 
centuries, into the more congenial state of marauding 
Mahometan savages. 

But Africa, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
arose out of these sanguinary contentions, and the con- 
stant demands of assistance from the civil power in 
Italy, cons(*ious of her own intellectual strength, and 
proud of the unimpeached orthodoxy of her ruling 
churches, by no means surrendered her independence. 
If Eome at times w'as courted with promi^^ing submis- 
siveness, at others it was opposed with inflexible obdu- 
racy. Though Cypnan, by assigning a kind of primacy 
to St. Peter, and acknowledging the hereditary descent 
of the Roman Bishop from the great apostle, had tended 
to elevate the power of the I^ontiff, yet his great name 
sanctioned likewise almost a contemptuous resistance to 
the Roman ecclesiastical authority. The African Coun- 
cils had usually communicated their decrees, as of full 
and unquestioned authority, not submitted them for a 
higher sanction. The inflexibility of the African Bishops 
had but recently awed the Pelagianising Zosimus back 
into orthodoxy. Some events, which had brought the 
African churches into direct collision with the Roman 
Pontiff, betrayed in one case an admission of his power, 
on the other a steadfast determination of resistance, 
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which would disddn to submit to foreigu jurisdicti^,, 
In the first, Augustine himself might seem to set th0 
example of homage — opposing onJy earnest and depre- 
catory arguments to the authority of the Uoiaan Pon- 
tiff.*” It was the African usage erect small towns, 
even villages, into separate sees. St. Augustine created 
a bishopric in the insignificant neighbouring town of 
Fussola. Ho appcunted a promising disci? de, ^'ntonius 

-r»° ■*^1 Bihliopof 

named Anton ms, to the omce. l>ut, removed Fussoia. 
from the grave control of Augustine, the young bishop 
abandoned himself to youthful indulgences, and even to 
violence, rajiine, and extortion. He was condemned by 
a local (jouiicil ; but, some of the worst charges being 
insufficiently proved, he was only sentenced to make 
restitution, deprived of his epis*‘opal power, but not 
degraded from the dignit} of a bishop. J^\ntonius ap- 
pealed to Home ; he obtained the support of tlie aged 
Primate of Numidia, by the plausible argument that, if 
he had been guilty of the alleged enormities, he was 
unworthy of, and ought to have been degraded from, the 
episcopal rank. Boniface, who was then Pope, com- 
manded the Numidian bishops to restore Antonius to 
his see, provided the facts, as he stated them, were true. 
Antonius, as though armed with an absolute decree, 
demanded instant obedience from the people of Fussola : 
he threatened them with the Imperial troops, whom, it 
would seem, he might summon to compel the execution 
of the Papal decree. The people of Fussola wrote in 
the most humble language to the new Pope, Celestine, 
entreating to be relieved from an oppression, as they 
significantly hinted, more grievous than they had su& 


Augustin. Epist. 261. 
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fered under the Domtist rule, from which they had but 
reoectly passed over into the Catholic Church. They 
threw the blame on Augustine himself, who had placed 
over them so unworthy a bishop. Augustine confessed 
his error, and urged the claims of the people (d Fussola 
for redress in the most earnest terms. He threatened 
to resign his own see. The dispute ended in the sup- 
pression of tlie see of Fussola, by the decree of a Coun- 
cil of Numidia, and the assent of Celestine. It was 
reunited to that of Hippo. 

Hut the second dispute was not conducted with the 
same temper — it terminated in more important conse- 
quences. Apiarius, a presbyter of Sicca, was 
degraded for many heinous offences by bis own 
bishop. On his a})peal, he was taken under the pro- 
tection of Eome without due caution or inquiry by the 
liasty Zosimus. Zosimus commanded his re^ 

•A.D. 419 . I • 1 n 1 

sto ration to ms rank, as well as to the com- 
munion of the Church. The African bisliops protested 
against this interference with their ejuscoptil rights* 
In an assoin}>]y of 217 bisliops at Carthage, appeared 
Faustinas, Bisliop of Piceiium, and two Eoman presby- 
ters. Tliey boldly produced two canons of the Council 
of Nicma, that lirst and most sacred legislative assembly, 
to which Christendom owed the establishment of the 
sound Trinitarian doctrine, and which was received by 
all the orthodox world with unbounded reverence. These 
canons establisiied a general right of appeal from all 
parts of Christendom to Eome. The Bishop of Eome 
might not only receive the appeal, but might delegate 
the judgment on appeal to the neighbouring bishops, or 
commission one of his own presbyters to demand a 
second hearing of the cause, or send judges, according 
to his own discretion, to sit as assessors, representing the 
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Papal authority with the bishops of the neighlx)urhood»*' 
s African bishops protested, with exemplary gravity, 
^ir respect f( r all the decrees of the Kicene Council; 
|t they were perph xe I, they saU, by one oirciunsiance 
that in no,|||py of those decrees, which they 
en, did stihli Canons appear. They requested that 
the authentic copies, supposed to ho preserved at Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, might be in- 
spected.® It turned out, that either from ignorance, in 
himself almost incredible, or from a bold presumption 
of ignorance in others, not less inconceivable, the Bishop 
of Koine had adduced Canons of the Synod of Sardica, 
a council of which the authority was in many respects 
highly questionable, and which did not aspire to the 
dignity of a General Council, for the solemn decrees of 
the great G^cumenic Senate. The close of this affair 
was as unfavourable as its conduct to the lofty preten^ 
sions of the Homan Bishop. While the Africans calmly 
persisted in a«|l!prting the guilt of Apiarius, the Bishop 
of Rome, thr Ag h his legate, obstinately pronounced 
him to be thewctiin of injustice. Apiarius himself, 
seized by a paroxysm of remorse, suddenly and publicly 
made confession of all the crimes imputed to him — 
crimes so heinous and offensive, that groans of hon'or 
broke forth from the shuddering judges. The Bishop 
of Rome was left in the humiliating position of having 
rashly embarked in an iniquitous cause, and set up as 
the judge of the African bishops on partial, unsatisfac- 
tory, and, as it appeared, utterly worthless evidence- 
The African bishops pursued their advantage, adducec 


“ “E lateie suo Piesbyterum ” is ® “Habentesauctoiitatem ejua aqu« 
tibe expressiou — probably heaid almost destinati sunt."— Labbe, Cone. ii. {k. 
the fiist time in these canons. 1590. 
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the genmne Canons of Nicsea, which gave each Provincial 
Council full authority over its own affairs, and quietly 
rebuked the Eoman prelate for his eagerness in receiving 
all outcasts from the Churclies of Africa, and interfering 
in their behalf concerning matters of which he must be 
ignorant. They asserted that God would hardly grant 
,te one that clear and searching judgement which he 
denied to many.^ Thus, in fact, they proclaimed the 
entire independence of the African Churches on any 
foreign dominion : they forbade all appeals to trans- 
marine judgements.*^ 

But Africa had not to contest that independence 
with the ambition and ability of Leo. The long age of 
peace, wealth, fertility, and comparative happiness 
which had almost secluded Africa, since the battle of 
Thapsus, from the wars and civil contentions of the 
Empire, and had permitted Christianity to spread its 
beneficent influence over the whole province, was drawing- 
to a close. The Vandal conquest began that long suc- 
cession of calamities — the Arian pail^cutions under 
Hunneric and Thrasimund, the Buec( s4ai*» of Gensericj — 
the re-conquest by the Eastern Empire, and the internal 
wars, with their train of miseries, famine, pestilence, 
devastation, which blasted the rich laid into a desei-t ; 
silenced altogether the clamours of Christian strife still 
maintained by the irreclaimable Donatists, and quenched 
all the lights of Christian learning and piety ; until, at 
length, the whole realm was wrested by the strong arm 

P Nisi forte quispmm est qiii 9 Quod si ab eis provocandum 
credat, unicuilibet posse Deum nostrum putaveiunt, non provoceiit ad trans- 
examinis mspirare justitiara, et innu- marina judicia, sed ad Pi imates suaruirj 
raerabilibus congregatis m unum con- Provinciarum (ant ad Univeisale Con- 
cilium denegare.**— Labbe, Concil. li. cilium) siciit et de Episcopis seepe eon- 
p. 1675, stitutum est.” — Ibid. 
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of Mo!iammedamsm from itB cooiKijstion with Christen 
dom and the civilisation of Europe* 

The Vandal (conquest under Gensonc alone oelongB 
to this period. The Vandals, until tho invarioTi Vandai con. 
of the Huns, Ind been dreaded as tlie jnost am^? 
ferocious of the Northern oi Eastern tribes. Their 
savage love of war had hardly been mitigated by their 
submission to Arian Christianity. Vet the invasion of 
Genseric was at first a ceiiquest rather than a persecu- 
tion. The churches wore not sacred against the general 
pillage, but it was tlu^'r wealth which inflamed the 
cupidity, rather than the oppugnani^y of the doctrine 
within their walls which provoked the insults of the 
invaders. The clergy did not escape the general mas- 
sacre : many of them suffered cruel tortures, but they 
fell in the promiscuous ruin ; they were racked, or 
exposed to other excruciating torments to compel the 
surrender of their treasures, which they had concealed, 
or were sii})posed to have concealed. After the capture 
of Carthage, bis! tops and ecclesiastics of rank, as well as 
nobles, were reduced to ^r\itude. The successor of 
Cyprian, Quod vult DaUs ” What God wills,” — tliti 
African prelates had anticipated our Puritans in their 
Scriptural names), and many of his clergy were em- 
barked in crazy vessels, and cast on shore on the coast 
of Naples. Yet Genseric permitted the elevation of 
another orthodox bishop, Deo Gratias, at the prayer of 
Valentinian, to the see of Carthage. Valentinian might 
seem prophetically to prepare succour and comfort for 
the Romans who should hereafter be carried captives ter 
Carthage. 

During the later years of his reign, Genseric became 
a more cruel persecutor. He would admit only Arian 
counsellors about bis court. The honours of murtyrdon: 

B 2 
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are claimed for many victims, perhaps rather of his 
jealousy than of his intolerance; for the Vandal domi- 
nion was that of an armed aristocracy, few in numbers 
when compared with the vast population of Eoman 
Africa. He closed the churches of the orthodox in 
Carthage after tlie death of Deo Gratias ; they were not 
opened for some time, but at length, at the intervention 
of the Emperor of the East, they were permitted a short 
period of peace, until tlie reign of Genseric’s more fiercely 
intolerant successors, Hunneric and Thrasimund.^ 

Gaul was the province of the Western empire beyond 
^ ^ the limits of Italy (perhaps excepting Africa), 
which was most closely connected by (*ivil and 
ecclesiastical relations with the centre of government. 
But Northern and Western Gaul, as well as the two 
Germanics, were already ocenjned by IVutonic con- 
querors, Gotlis, Burgundians, and Franks, and were 
either independent, or rendered but nominal allegiance 
to the d(?seciidants of Theodosius. Britain appeared 
entirely lost to the Roman empire and to Christianity. 
Her Christianity had retired to her remote mountain 
fastnesses in AValcs, Cornwall, Cumberland, and to the 
niore distant islands; it was (uit off altogether from 
the Roman world. But in Gaul the clergy, at least the 
orthodox clergy, were as yet ev^ery where of pure Ro- 
man, or Gallo-Roman race: the Teutonic conquerors, 
who were Christians, Goths, Burgundians, Vandals, had 
not shaken off the Ariauism into which they had been 
converted ; and the Franks were still fierce and ob- 
stinate pagans, dlie Southern Province alone retained 
its full subordination to the Court of Ravenna ; and the 


* Victor Vitensis, lib, i., with the notes of Ruiiiart, Hist. Persecutiouis 
Viindalicie 
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jealousios and contests among the Bishops of Gaul 
had already driven them to Borne, the aggrieved 
for rediess against the oppression, the turbulent for 
protection against the legitimate authority of their 
Bishops or Metropolitans, the Prelates whose power was 
contested, for confirmation of their dominion. The 
acknowledged want of such a superior jurisdiction would 
thus have created, even if there had been no pretensions 
grounded on the succession to St. Peter, a jurisdiction 
of appeal. Nowhere indeed t^an the origin of appeals 
be trailed moi’e ckuirly, as arising out of the state of 
the Cliiir(*li. Tlie Metropolitan power over Narl)onese 
(;}^aul was contested by the Churches of Arles and 
Vienne. The circumstances of the times, the retire- 
ment of the Prefect of Gaul from Treves to Arles, the 
dignity wliieh that city had assumed as the seat, how- 
ever (d* an usurped, empire, liad given a supremacy to 
Arles. But neither would the metropolitan nor the 
episcopal dignity l)e administered willi such calm justice 
as to command universal obedience. Severe discipline 
and strict adherence to the canoiis by the austere would 
excit<‘ rc'bollion, laxity and weakness encourage licezice. 
A remote tribunal would be sought by all, by some out 
of despair of finding justice nearer home, by some in 
the ho]>e that a bad came might find favourable hearing 
where the judges must be comparatively ignorant, and 
might be propitiated by that wolcome deference wdiieli 
submitted to their authority. Yet, though there are 
several instances of Bishops deposed, not seldom un- 
mstly, by synods of Gallic Bishops, none had carried 
liis complaint before the Bishop of Home until towards 
the end of the fourth century,® Priscillian appealed 


Qn€su<>l, Dist'Ci tat, v. p. 384. 
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from the Council of Bordeaux, not to the Bishop of 
Borne, but to the Emperor. During the Pontificate of 
Zosimus, Patroclus, Archbishop of Arles, was involved 
in an implacable feud with Proculus, Bishop of Mar- 
seilles.* That degradation of Proculus which 
■ he could not inflLict by his own power, the 
Metropolitan of Arles endeavoured to obtain by that of 
.Zosimus." ZosimiLs, it appears to be admitted, was 
; deceived by the misrepresentations of Patro- 

1 Pgl) 9 422 

chis, and scrupled not to issue tlie sentence of 
degradation against the Bishop of Marseilles/ Proculus 
defied the sentence, and continued to exercise his epis- 
copal powers. The more prudent Pope, Boniface, in a 
case of appeal from the clergy of Valence against their 
Bishop, referred the affair back to the Bisliops of the 
province.’^ 

Under Leo, the supremacy of the Eoman See over 
Gaul was brought to the issue of direct assertion on his 
part, of inflexible resistance on that of his opponent. 
Hilarius, a devout and austere prolate, invested by his 
admiring biographer in every virtue, in the holiness and 
charity of a saint, a perfect mordv and a consummate 
prelate — (as a preacher, it was said that Augustine, if he 
had lived after Hilarius, would have been esteemed his 
inferior) — was Archbishop of Aides.^ His zeal or his 


* Every point in this controversy 
has been dbsouR.se»l with the most un- 
wearied pertinacity by the advocates, 
— on one side of tlie Ingh Pajnil supie- 
inacy ; on the othei, by the defenders 
of the Galilean libeities. [ have en- 
deavoured to hold an equal hand, and 
to dwell only on the facts which rest 
on evidence. There is an implacable 
war between the successive editois of 


the woiks of Leo the Great, — the 
Fieiichraaii Quesnel, and the Italians, 
the Balleiiiiis. 

“ Sulpic. SeA'-er. 11, 

Zosnn, Epist. 12 ad Patrocl. 
lionifac. Kpist. ad lilpiscop. Gallia*, 
y The account of his election, by 
his biographei, is curious. He Vvas 
designated as bishop by his predeoesi.or 
Houoiatus. He was then a monk of 
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ambition aspired to raise that metropolitan seat into a 
kind of Pontificate of GauL He was accustomed to 
make visitations, accompanied by the holy Germanus of 
Auxerre, not improbably beyond the doubtful or unde- 
fined limits of his metropolitan power.* During one 
of these visitations, charges of disqualification for the 
episcopal office were exhibited against Ceiidonius, Bishop, 
according to some accounts, of Besancon, He was 
accused of having been the husband of a widow, and in 
his civil state of having pronounced as magistrate sen- 
tences of capital punishment. Hilarius hastily sum- 
moned a council of Bishops, and pronounced sentence 
of deposition against Ceiidonius. On the intelligence 
that Ceiidonius had gone to Rome to appeal against 
tins decree, Hilarius set forth, it is said, on foot, 
crossed the Alps, and travelled without horse or sumpter- 
mule to the Great City. He presented him- ^ 
self before Leo, and with respectful earnest- 
ness entreated him not to infringe the ancient usages 
of the Gallic Churches, significantly declaring that he 
came not to plead before I^eo, or as an accuser in a 
case of ai)peal, but to protest against the usurpation of 


Lerins, A laige band of tho citizens 
cf Ailea, with a tioop of soldiers, set 
out to take him by foicc. They did 
not know him: “spii italic praeda 
adstat ante oculos mquirentium, et 
nihilominus ignoiatnr.” He is dis- 
coyeied, but requires a sign fiom 
heaven. A dove settles on his head. 
— S. Hilar. Vit. apud Leon. Oper. p. 
323. 

■ ** Oi dinationes sibi omnium per 
Gallias occlesiarum vmdicans, et de- 
bitara metjopolitanis saceidotibus in 
s ttam transferens dignitatem ; ipsuis 


quoque beatissimi Petri reverentiam 
veibis arrvigantibus minuendo , . . ita 
suse VOS cupiens subdere potestati, ut 
se Beato apostolo Petro non patiatur 
esse subjectum.*' — Leo. Epist. This 
may have been stated by Leo under 
indignation at the resistance of Hila- 
rius to his authority, and on the testi- 
mony of the enemies of Hilarius; but 
his biographer admits that the very 
humility of Hilarius had generated a 
kind of supercilious haughtiness; he 
was rigid, but to the proud; temble, 
but to the worldly,— p, 326. 
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hi» rights.* •* Leo proceeded to annul the seul^^nce of 
Hilarius and to restore Celidoniiis to his bishopric*. 
He summoned Hilarius to rebut the evidence adduced 
by Celidonius, to disprove the justice of his condemna- 
tion. So haughty was the language of Hilarius, that 
no layman would dare to utter, no ecclesiastic would 
endure to hear such words.'^ He inflexibly resisted 
all the authority of the Pope and of St. Peter; and 
‘confronted the Pope with the bold asseition of liis own 
unbounded metropolitan power. Hilarius thought his 
life in danger ; or he feared Ic'st he should be seized 
and compelled to communicate with the deposed Celi- 
doniuB. He stole out of Eome, and though it was the 
depth of winter, found his way back to Ai'les.*^ The 
accounts of St. Hilarius, hitherto reconcileable, now 
diverge into strange contradiction, d'he aulhor of his 
Life represents him as having made some weak over- 
tures of reconciliation to Leo, as wasting himself out 
with toils, austerities, and devotions, and dying before 
he had completed his forty-hi\st year. He died, visited 
by visions of glory, in ecstatic peac'e ; his splendid 
funeral was honoured by the tears of the whol(‘ city; 
the very Jews were clamorous in their sorrow for the 
beneficent Prelate. Tlie people were liai-dly prevemted 
from tearing his body to pieces, in order to possess such 
inestimable reliques.® 


* “ ad officia non ad causam 
venisse; piotestaudi ojdine non accu- 
•.indiquae sunt acta suggereie.” — Vit. 
Hil. 

•* “ Qii 4B nullus laicoram dicere, 
nullus aacerdotum posset audii'e.’* — 
Ibid. 

* The accounts of this transaction in 
the Life and m the Lettens of Pooe 


Leo appear to me, considered fiom the 
point of view of each wiiler, stiict’y 
coincident, instead of obstinately irre- 
concileabie. 

^ The wiiter describes himself as a 
witness of this remaikable fact; 
‘‘ Etiara Judseorum coneuiiunt agmina 
oopiosa. . . . Hebifcam concinentium 
lingunin in exequiis hiaiorandis andiswi 
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The cotmter-statemeut fills up the interval before 
tlio death of Hilarius with other iuiportant niiarius 
events. Leo addresses a letter to the Bi^ops a!S!’ 440. 
of tlie province of Vienne, denouncing the iinpiouj|| 
resistance of Hilarius to the Peter, 

releasing them from all allejpKBto the See of Ar|A 
For hardly had the affair of ^ptfooniiis been decidefl^ 
the See of Romo tlian a charge of ecclesiastical 
tyranny had been allegcid against Hilarius. The Bishop 
rrojectiis complained, that while he was afflicted with 
illness, Hilarius, to whose province he did not belong, 
had consecrated another Bisliof> in his place, and this in 
such La.^te, that he liad respected none of the canonical 
forms of election ; ho luid awaited neither the suffrage 
of tlie citizens, the testimonials of tlie more distin- 
guished, nor the elec tion of tlie Clergy. In this, ailv? 
in otlier inst$|||es of irregular ordinations, Hilarius had 
called in y power, and tumultuously inter- 
fered ill of many churches. It is significantly 

siiggt'stod, every oc*casion Hilarius had been 

prodigal of and most awful power possessed by 

the ( /liur(‘]ij^1j|||B: of i‘xcommunication.® Hilarius was 
oomman(l(‘d coniiiH' himself to his own diocese, de- 
prived of the authority which he had usurped over the 
province of Vienne, and forbidden to he present at any 
future ordinations. But a sentence, in those days more 
awful than that of the Bishop of Rome, w^as pronounced 
against Hilarius. At the avowed instance of Leo, 
Valentinian promulgated an Imperial Edict, denounced 
the contumacy of Hilarius against the primacy of the 

me recolo. Nam noatioR ita mceror • “Sod quod miium eum in laicot 
obsedeiat, nt ab officio gouto impatiens wiem existerc, qui soleat in sacerdotum 
doioiis juliibuerit maguitudo/^ — p. daranationegaudere?’ --S. Leon.Kpigt. 
839. ad Vienn. 
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Apostolic throne, confirmed alike by the merits of 
St. Peter, the chief of the episcopal order, by the ma- 
jesty of the Eomaii city, and by the decree of a holy 
Council. Peace can alone rule in the Church, if the 
universal Church acknowledge its Lord. Hilarius is 
accused of various acts of ecclesiastical tyranny and 
violence, irregular ordinations, deposals of Bishops with- 
out authority : of entering cities at the head of an 
armed force, of waging war instead of establishing peace. 
The sentence of so great a Pontiff as the Bishop of 
Eoine did not iK^ed Imperial confirmation ; but as 
Hilarius had ofiended against the Majesty of the Empire, 
as well as against the Apostolic See, he was reminded 
that it was only through the mildness of Leo that he 
retained his see. He and all the Bishops were warned 
to observe this perpetual Edict, which solemnly enacted 
that nothing should be done in Gaul, contrary to an- 
cient usage, without the authority of .tfaft Bishop of the 
Eternal City; that the decree of t|^i^;Apostolic See 
should henceforth be law ; and whoevp|f|ttised to obey 
the citation of the Eoman Pontiff shtwfppbe compelled 
to do so by the Moderator of the ProY^j^- 

Spain was already nearly dissevered from the empire 
of Eomc. It had been overrun, it was in great 
Spain. occupied, by Teutonic conquerors, Sue- 

vians, Goths, and Vandals, all of whom, as far as they 
were Christians, adhered to the Arianisin to which they 
had been converted by their first Apostles. 'J'he land 
groaned under the oppression of foreign rulers, the 
orthodox Church under the superiority of Arian sove- 
reigns. If the provinces looked back, at least with the 


• Constitutio Vakil tiiiiani, hi. Augugti. apud S. Leonis Opeia, Epist. xu 
p. 642, 
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regret of interrupted habit, to' the Imperial government^ 
and in vain hoped for deliverance from the sinking 
house of Theodosius, the orthodox Church uttered ite 
cry of distress to the Bishop of Borne. It was not, 
however, against Arianism, but a more fonnidable and 
dangerous antagonist ; one kindred to that which Leo 
had suppressed with such difficulty in his own imme- 
diate territory. 

The blood of the Spanish Bishop Priscillian, the first 
martyr of heresy, as usual had flowed in vain.® He haa 
been put to death by the usurper Maximus, at the 
instigation of two other Spanish prelates, Ithacius and 
Valens ; but to the undisguised horror of such Church- 
men as Ambrose and Martin of Tours. Leo more 
sternly approved this sanguinary intervention of the 
civil power. But, in justice to Leo, it was the moral 
and social, rather than civil offence of which he supposed 
the Priscillians guilty, which justly called forth the 
vengeance of the temporal Sovereign. In such case 
alone the spiritual power, which abhorred legal acts of 
bloodshed, would recur to the civil authority.^ But the 
opinions of Priscillian still prevailed, and .even seemed 
to have taken deeper root in Spain. Prelates were 
infected with the indelible contagion. Turibius, the 


• See on Priscillian the remarkable 
tract of Brandis on Sulpicius Severus. 
Brandis thinks that Piiscillian was con- 
demned for magic, not strictly speak- 
ing for heresy, under the law of Var 
lentkin and Valens. 

“Videbant enim omnem curam 
honestatis auferri, omnem conjugioium 
copulam solvi, simulque divinum jus 
humanumque subveiti, si hnjusmodi 
hontimbus usquam vivere cum tali 


professione licnisset. Profuit diu ista 
districtio ecclesiasticse lenitatis, quae 
etsi sacerdotali con ten ta judicio, cru- 
entas refugit idtiones, sevens tamen 
Chri&tianorum pnncipnm constitu 
tionibus adjuvatur, .dum ad spirital* 
nonnunquam recurrunt remedium, qui 
timent corporale suppliciura.” — S. 
Leon. Epibt. See Hist, of ChristiaEity, 

HI. 168 . 
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Bishop of Astorga, laid the burthen of his sorrows before 
Leo; he asked his advice in what manner to cope 
with these c/angerous adversaries. The doctrines of the 
Friscillians are summed up in sixteen articles. In these 
appear tlie great universal principles of Gnosticism or 
Manicheism, or rather of Orientalism : the sole exist- 
ence of the primal Godhead, which preceded the emana- 
tion of his virtues. In tliis primal Godhead, if they 
recognised a Trinity, it was but a trinity of names. 
In these articles their enemies detected A nanism and 
Sabellianism. To the Godliead Mas opposed tlie un- 
created Power of darkness, equally eternal, sprung 
from chaos and gloom. The C/irist existed not till he 
was born of the Virgin ; it was his office to deliver the 
souls of men, those souls being of the divine i^lssence, 
from the bondage of the body, that body created by the 
spirit of darkness. The Priseillianites fasted rigidly on 
the day of the Nativity, and on every Sunday, as the 
day of the Eesurrection, no doubt not on account of the 
unreality of the Saviour’s body, but for an opposite 
reason, because at his birtli he was degraded to an 
union with ,a material body, ^nd at his resurrection 
reassumed that infected condition. It was this tliat set 
them in perpetual, implacable antagonism, not merely 
in their secret opinions, but in their public and outward 
usages, with the rest of the Christian world. Their 
austere proscription of marriage, and aversion to the 
procreation of beings with material bodies, led to the 
accustomed charge, perhaps in many cases, 
among the rude and ignorant, to the natural 
consequence, gross licentiousness. The peculiarity of 
the Prisciilian system was an astrological Fatalism. 
The superstition which prevailed for so long a period in 
Europe, of assigning certain parts of the human body 
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to the influences of the signs of the Zo iae, assumes its 
first distinct form in their tenetsJ It was the eaithly 
part which was subject to these powers, who in some 
mysterious way w(>re concerned in its creation. Leo 
proceeded not, by a summary edict, to evoke this ques- 
tion from the Churches of Spain ; he recommended the 
convocation of a general Council of Bishops from the 
four Provinces of Tarragona, Carthagena, Lusitania, and 
Gallicia. If the times prevented this general assembly, 
the Bishop of Astorga might appeal to a Provincial 
Council from Gallicia alone. Two Councils were held, 
one at Toledo, the other at Braga in Gallicia, in which 
Priscilliuiiism was condemned in the usual terms of 
anathema.^ 

Illyricum, in the primary division of the Empire, had 
been assigned to the West; it would be com- , . 

^ .... Illyricum. 

prehended under tlie patriarchal jurisdiction 
of tlie Bishop of Eome. As early as the pontificate of 
Siricius, the m{‘Tro})olitaTi of Thessaionica was appointed 
as delegate of the Bishop of Home to rule the province. 
To this precedent Leo a})peal8, when he invests Anasta- 
sius, JMetropolitan of the same city, witli equal powets.* 
But he docs not rest his title to supremacy on liis Patri- 
archal power, or on the claim of the Western Empire 
to the allegiance of Illyricum ; he grounds it on the 


* Cap. XIV. apud Leon. Oper. p. 705* | 
“Ad hanc insjiniam pertinet piodigiosa 
ilia toll us hiimain corporis pei duo- 
decim coeli signa distinctio, ut diveisis 
partibus diversse praisideant potestates ; 
et creatura, qiiam Deus ad iniaginem 
•uam fecit, m tnnta obligatione 
siderum, in quanta est connexione mem- 
broruni.’* — S. Leon. Epi.st. xv. 

k It IS del Ivied in this deciee, that 


all who had been twice manied, who 
had maiTied widows, or divorceil 
women, were canonically unfit for the 
priesthood. Nor was it any excuse 
that the firet wife had been married 
befoie baptism. “Cum in biptismate 
pccata deleantui, non uxoium nu- 
merus abrogetur.” 

* Epist. V. ad Episcop. MetropoJ. pei 
Illyiicum constitutor (Jan. 12, 414 
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universal doininian which belongs to the successors of 
St. Peter. The province appears to have acquiesced in 
his authority, and received with due submission his 
ordinances concerning the election of Bishops and 
Metropolitans. But all graver causes were to be re* 
ferred to Rome for judgement. 

The East, again plunged into a new controversy^ 
The Eat cuvy oB the passive peace of 

the "W^est. Supremacy, held by so firm and 
vigorous a hand as that of Leo, might seem almost 
necessary to Cliristendom. The Bishop of Rome, stand- 
ing aloof, and only mingling in the contests by legates, 
whom he might disclaim at any time as exceeding their 
powers, could not but be heard with anxious submission 
by both parties, and by the Christian world at large. 
He would be contemplated with awful reverence, as 
attempting .to command troubled Cliristendom into 
repose. Nestoriaiiism had been, if not suppressed 
within the empire, reduced to the utmost weakness ; it 
had been cast forth beyond the limits of the Itoman 
world into distant and miserable exile. Nestorius himseli 
had been the victim of the remorseless persecution. 

But the tlicological balance was too nicely poised or 
this question, not speedily to descend on the opposite 
side. Cyril himself, by some of his strong expressions, 
had given manifest advantage to the Oriental Bishops.”^ 
Many who condemned the heresy of Nestorius, loudly 
impeached the orthodoxy of the Alexandrian 

The Monks. r\ i i-ti t 

Rrelate. Almost throughout the East the 
monks, mindful perhaps of their Egyptian origin, had 
been strenuous in the cause of Cyril. In Constantinople 
they had overawed the government, and powerfully 


See p. 142. 
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contributed to the cliscomiiture of Nestorius. But froJz^ 
character, education, and habit^jt the Eastern monk® 
were least qualified to be the arbiters in a controversy 
which depended oH' fine shades and difierences of ex- 
pression. Their 4reamy and recluse life, their rigid, 
ritual observances, even their austerities, insteltd oi 
sharpening their intellects, led to vague conceptions; 
and the want of commerce with mankind disabled them 
from wielding the keen weapons of dialectics, or of com- 
prehending the subtle distinctions taught in the schools 
of philosophy. From the temperament which drove 
them to the cell or cloister, and which was not corrected 
by enlightened education, tlieir opinions quickly became 
passions; those passions were inflamed by mutual 
encouragement, emulation, and the corporate spirit of 
small communities, actuattd by a dominant feeling. 
Nor with them were these, points of al)stract.and specu- 
lative theology : the honour <jf the Eedeemer, the 
dignity of the Virgin Mother now so rapidly rising into 
an object of aiSioratioii, were deeply committed in the 
strife. Such men were to speak with precise and 
guarded language on the unity of the divine and human 
nature in the person of Christ; on the unity which 
combined the two in perfect liarmqny, yet allowed not 
either to encroach on the separate distinctness, the un- 
alterable and uninterchan geable attributes of the other. 

The foremost adherent of Cyril in Constantinople 
had been Eutyches, a Presbyter, the Archi- 
mandrite or Superior of a convent of monks 
without the walls of the city.*‘ At his bidding the 


• Eutyches is three times meiitione'l above. Flavian. Ephst. ad Leon. Biev. 
as a powerful ally of Cyril in the Hist. Eu yoh. p, 758. Liberatua m 
asemorable lettei to Maximianus, cited Bieviar. 
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Bworms of monks had thronged into the streets, defied 
the civil power, terrified the Emperor, and contributed, 
more than any other cause, to the final overthrow of 
Nestorius. He had grown old in the war against heresy ; 
he had lived in continence for seventy years ; nor was 
it till after his departure from strict orthodoxy that men 
began to discover his total deficiency in learning. 

A new race of Metropolitans had arisen in the more 
Prelates of important sees of the East. That of xintioch 
MlklqSn was filled by Domnus, that of Alexandria by 
sees. Itioscorus; Flavianus ruled the Church of 
Constantinople. All these prelates inherited the ortho- 
dox aversion to Nestorianisni. Dioscorus though he 
persecuted tlie relatives of Cyril, despoiled them of their 
property, and degraded them from their offices, with the 
violence, the turbulence, and the intolerance of his pre- 
decessor, adhered to his anti-Nestorian opinions. A 
great efibrt had been made to crush the lingering influ- 
ence of those Prelates who had resisted Cyril. The 
aged Theodoret of Cyrus, who had accepted the peace 
of Antiofdi, but bad not consented i^ther to the con- 
demnation or to tlie complete absolution of Cyril ; Ibas 
of Edessa, who had defended the suspected writings of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia ; IreneBus of Tyre, who, as a 
civilian, when Count of the Empire, had been held a 
partisan of the Nestoriaii party, and tliough he had 
been twice married, had been promoted to that see ; 
these, with some others, were degraded from their rank, 
and sent into exile. 

In all these movements, Eutyches and his monks had 
joined — always their ciamovirs ; where tumulfs in the 


** Ad Leon. Epist, sub fin. He complains in another place that Fla^iaIlus 
had not peeked his giey hairs. 
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streets of Constantinople or elsewhere were necessary 
advance tlieir cause, sncconrs lees becoming their se- 
cluded, peaceful, and unworldly character. On a sudden, 
Eutyches, from the all-honoured and boastful champion 
of orthodoxy, to his , own surprise (for in justice to him 
he seems to have had no very distinct notions of his 
own heterodoxy), P is arraigned, condemned, and finally 
branded to posterity as the head of a new and odious 
heresy. 

Ill a Synod held at Constantinople, under the Bishop 
Flavianus, Eusebius, Bishop of Doryleum, Eutyches 
solemnly charged Eutyches with denying the 
two natures in Christ. Thrice was Eutyches summoned 
before this tribunal, thrice he resisted or eluded the 
formal citation. He declared himself bound by a vow 
not to quit his monastery ; a vow which, as his adver- 
saries reminded him, he had not very religiously re- 
spected during the tumults against Nestorius; he 
pleaded bad health ; he promised to come forward on a 
future day. At length he condescended to appear, but 
environed by a rout of turbulent monks, and with an 
Imperial officer, Florianus, who demanded to take his 
place in the Synod. The affair now proceeded with 
more decent gravity. The charge was made by Euse- 
bius, who liad practised in the schools as a Master of 
Rhetoric.^^ Eutyches in vain struggled to extricate 
himself from the grasp of the rigid logician. He took 
refuge in vague and ambiguous expressions, he equivo- 
C|ftted, he contradicted himself ; his merciless antagonist 
|irfessed him in his dialectic toils, and at length extorted 


» writes of him with sovereign 
contetnpt : ** Qui ne ipsius quidem 
initia compmhendit.” This 


old man has not learned what are 1h« 
first lessons of the Christians. A 
Flavian. 4 £vagrius. 

a 
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the heretical confession : the two natures which were 
distinct before the Incarnation, in the Christ were 
blended and confounded in one. The Synod heard the 
Excsommu- coufession with horror, amazement, and regret ; 
niottted. awful Sentence of excommunication was 

passed; the implacable assertor of orthodoxy against 
Nestorius found himself cast forth as a convicted and 
proscribed author of heresy. 

But this grave ecclesiastical proceeding has another 
side. The secret history of the times, pre- 
served by a later but trustworthy authority, if 
it does not resolve the whole into a wretched court 
intrigue, connects it too closely with the rise and fall of 
conflicting female influence, and the power of an Eunuch 
minister.** The sage and virtuous Pulcheria had long 
ruled with undisputed sway the feeble mind of her 
Imperial brother, Theodosius II. Chrysaphius the 
Eunuch had risen to the chief administration of public 
affairs. He was scheming to balance or entirely to 
overthrow the authority of Pulcheria by the influence 
of the Empress, the beautiful Eudocia. Clirysaphius 
was the godson of Eutyches. He had Imped to raise 
the monk to the see of Constantinople. The elevation 
of Flavianus crossed these designs. But Chrysaphius 
did not despair of his end ; he still hoped to expel Ela- 
vianus from the throne, and replace him by his own 
spiritual father. Either to ©strange the mind of the 
Emperor from Flavianus, or to gratify his own rapacity, 
he demanded the customary present to the Emperor on 
the Prelate’s inauguration. Flavianus tendered three 
loaves of .white bread. The minister indignantly re- 
jected tliis poor offering, and demanded a considera,ble 


» Theoohanes, Chronog. p. 153. Edit. Bonn. 
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weight of gold, Sucli offering FIftvianus could only 
furnish by a sacrilegious invasion of the treasures, or 
profanation of the sacred vessels of the Church, This 
quarrel was hardly appeased when Ohrysaphius endea- 
voured, with more dangerous friendship, to implicate 
Flavianus in his own intrigues against Pulcherta. 
Flavianus not merely eluded the snare, but the Eunuch 
suspected the Bishop of betraying his secret designs, 
Eusebius, the antagonist of Eutyches, was of the party 
of Pulcheria before bis advancement to the see of 
Doryleiim ; he had held a civil office, probably in the 
household of the Emperor^s sister. He had been an 
early and an ardent adversary of Xestorius ; he now 
stood forward as the accuser of the no less heretical 
Eutyches, 

But Eutyches was too powerful in the support of his 
faithful monks, and in the favour of the Entyrhes 
minister, to submit either to the Bishop of 
Constantinople, or to a local Synod. He appealed to 
Christendom — from the Metropolitan of Constantinople 
to the Metropolitans of Jerusalem, Thessalonica, Alex- 
andria, and Borne. He accused the Bishops at Con- 
stantinople of forging or of altering the Acts of their 
Synod. He demanded a General Council to examine 
his opinions. The Emperor, under the influence of 
Ohrysaphius, acceded to the request ; the Council was 
summoned to meet at Ephesus, under the presidency of 
Dioscorus of Alexandria. Letters were despatched to 
the West by both parties, by Eutyches not only to the 
Bishop of Borne, but to the Bishop of Eavenna,® and no 


■ Tlie answer of the Bishop of Ra- 
vanna is extant in the works of S. 
Leo, Epist. XXV, The ilose, in which 


ChjTsologus defei-s most humbly 
Rome, seems to me suspicious, 

B 3 
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doubt to others. The support of Leo was too important 
not to be sought with earnest solicitude. But Eutyches 
addressed him as a suppliant, imploring his protection 
against injustice and persecution ; Elavianus as an 
equal, who condescended to inform his brother Bishop 
of the measures which he had taken against an heretical 
8ubje('.t of his diocese, and requested him to communi- 
oate the decree of tlie Constantinopolitan Synod to his 
brethren in the West. The consentient voice of Leo 
might restore peace to Christendom. But Leo was too 
wise to bo deluded by the servility of Eutyches, or 
offended by the stately courtesy of Elavianus.*^ He 
waited to ibrm his decision with cautious dignity. 

At Ephesus met that assembly which has been 
Council call- branded by the odious name of the Bobber 
Synod "of Syuod.” But it is difficult to discover in what 
8. A P.449. ' respect, either in the legality of its convoca- 
tion, or the number and dignity of the assembled pre- 
lates, consists its inferiority to more received and 
honoured Councils. Two Imperial Commissioners, Elpi- 
dius ami Eulogius, attended to maintain order in the 
Council, and peace in the city. Dioscorus, the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, by the Imperial command 
assumed the presidency.** The bishops who feurmed the 


• Quesnel and Pagi on one side, Ba^ 
ronlus and the Balleiims on the othei, 
contest the relative piionty of two 
letters addres5>ed by Flavianus to Leo. 
The question in dehate is whether 

Flavianus initiated an appeal to Home. 
But neither of them contains anyie- 
cognition of Leo’s authority. In the 
first, accoiding to Bailerini, he sends 
4he account of the pioceedings. SicrTr 
dtrloTijrQ yvovaav ra 


Kar* ttifrhp, irdm to7s vtto ct'^p 
reAovtri Seo^iXeardTois 
ifttcrKdirmt hii\7jv TroiTjaai rifp awroD 
dva-a-c^eiap. — p. 757. The second 
letter, as piinted by the Ballerinis, if 
in the same tone: ZiKaifOV Bk koI 
rovTOf &s ^yovfxaif diSax^V^ai vjuast 
dfs 8 ti K.r.\, 

* Dioscorus wanted the severe and 
nnimpeached austenty of Cyril. He 
was said to have had a mistress named 
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Synod of Constantinople were excluded as parties in 
tlio transaction, but Flavianus took his place, with the 
Metropolitans of i\ntioch and JenisaJem, and no less 
than three hundred and sixty bishops and ecclesiastics. 
Three ecclesiastics, Julian, a Bishop, Eenatus, a Pres- 
byter, and Hilarius, a Deacon, were to represent the 
Bishop of Rome * The Abbot Barsumas (this was Sn 
innovation) took his seat in the Council, as a kind of 
representative of the monks. 

Tliougli commenced with seeming regularity, the 
proceedings of the assembly so<m degenerated into dis- 
graceful turbulence, violence and personal conflict. But 
it is im])ossible to deny that in this respect the Robber 
Synod only too faithfully followed, if it exceeded, the 
legitimate and CEcumenic Council of Ephesus. Its acts 
were marked with the same indecent precipitation ; 
questions were carried by factious acclamations within, 
and the Council was overawed by riotous mobs without. 
But tliat which was pardonable and even righteous zeal 
in the cause of Cyril, was sacrilegious tumult in that of 
Eutyches ; the monks w^ho had been welcomed and 
encouraged as holy champions of the faith when they 
issued from their cells to affright the Emperor into the 
condemnation of Nestorius, when they thronged around 
Eutyches became a mutinous and ignorant rabble.*^ 

The Egyptian faction (for Dioscorus, though tyran- 
nical to the kindred and adherents of Cyril, embraced 
his opini6ti8 with the utmost ardour) looked to this 


Irene. He is the subject of the well- 
known epigram whicli illustrates Alex- 
andrian wit and boldness — 

•* iravT€v<TWt* ’E^rtVicon-os tlntv 
ineABciv, 

JJiat SvyAreu vravTwa, fJMV09 evSov 


* They were attended by Dulcitius, 
a notary. S. Leo. and Synod. Ephes, 
One, Kenatus, had died on the road. 
Hilarius seems to have taken the learf 
among Leo’s legates. 

T Compare Walch, p. 215. 
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Council, not so much for the vindication of Eutyches, 
as for the total suppression of Nestorianism, and, no 
doubt, the abasement of Flavianus, and in the person of 
Flavianus, of the aspiring see of Constantinople. But 
in their blind heat they involved themselves with the 
creed of Eutyches. The Council commenced with the 
usual fonnalities. The proposition to read the letters of 
Leo to Flavianus, which condemned the doctrine of 
pButyches, was refused with the utmost contempt.® 
Then were rehearsed the acts of the Synod of Constan- 
tinople. On the first mention of the two natures in 
Christ an angry dispute arose. But when the question 
put to Eutyches by Eusebius of Doryleum was read, 
whether he aclcnowledged the two natures after the 

rvcrecofthe assembly broke out with one 

Council, ^ voice, Away with Eusebius ! banish Euse- 
bius ! let him be burned alive ! As he cuts 
asunder the two natures in Christ, so be he cut 
asunder ! ” The President put the question, Is the 

doctrine that there are two natures after the incarnation 
to be tolerated ? ” The sacred Council replied, “ Ana- 
thema on him who so says ! ” ‘‘ I have your voices,” 

said Dioscorus, ‘‘ I must have your hands ! He that 
cannot cry, let him lift up his hands ! ” With an 
unanimous suffrage the whole assembly proclaimed, 
‘‘ Accursed be he who says there are two ! ” The Council 
proceeded to absolve Eutyches from all suspicion of 
heterodoxy, and to reinstate him in all his ecclesiastical 
honours ; to depose Flavianus and Eusebius, and to 
deprive them of all their dignities. Flavianus alone 

* Quern Alexandnnus antistes, qui flpist. 1. ad Constantinop, Lor>** letter 

totum solus ibi poteritias suae vindi- exists in indifferent Gieek, and woi'tf 
caTit, audire conti^mpc'^*.” aKoverag Latin » dated 449, Jan, 13. 
in the Gietk. — S. leon. 
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pronounced his appeal; Hilarius, the Boman deacon^ 
alone refused his assent* The unanimity of the as- 
sembly is unquestionable, but it is asserted, and on 
strong grounds, that it was an unanimity enforced by 
the dread of the imperial soldiery and the savage monks, 
who environed and even broke in, and violated the 
sanctity of the Council.^ Dioscorus pursued his 
triumph. The deposition of Ibas of Edessa, Theodoret 
of Cyrus, Irenseus of Tyre, and of others who were,^ 
suspected of Nestorianism, or at least refused to sub- 
scribe the anathemas of Cyril, was confirmed. Domnus 
of Antiocdi was involved in their fate. Hilarius the 
deacon filed to Borne ; but not so fortunate was Fla- 
vianus. After suffering personal insults, it is said even 
blows, from the furious I)ios^*oru8 himself,® instigated by 
the monk Barsumas, who shouted aloud, ‘‘ Strike him, 
strike him dead ! ” he expired after a few days, 
either of his wounds, of exhaustion, or mental 
suffering. Thus was this the first, but not the last, 
Christian Council which was defiled with blood. 

Alexandria had succeeded in dictating its doctrine to 
the whole of Christendom ; the Patriarch of Alexandria 
had triumphed over both his rivals, had deposed the 
Metropolitan of Antioch, and the more dreaded Bishop 
of Eastern Borne. Nor was this all. An Imperial edict 
avouched the orthodoxy and confirmed the acts of the 
second Council of Ephesus. It involved Flavianus and 
Eusebius in the charge of Nestorianism ; it proscribed 
Nestorianism in aj.1 its forms, branding it by the ill- 

• We hear nothing of the other ® Leo, writing from the report of 
l^te of Leo, the Bishop Julian; the Hilaiius, the Deacon, Magnum fa- 
ihresbjter Kenatus was dead. ciuus Aiexandrino £!piscopo awtorevei 

^ See the evidence of Basil, Bishop executore conamissum est.”— Epii}t. ad 
•f Csesarea. Anat, 
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omoLed name of Simonianism : it forbade the conse- 
cration of any bishop favourable to Nestorius oi 
Flavianus, and deposed them, if un warily consecrated : 
it condemned all worship or religious meetings of the 
Nestorians (and all who were not Eutychians were in 
danger of being declared Nestorians), under the penalty 
of confiscation and exile ; and interdicted the reading 
of all Nestorian books, which are ranked with the anti- 
^Judstian writings of Porphyry; that is, the works of 
Westorius and of Theodoret, and according to one copy 
of the law, those of Diodorus and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia also, under the same penalties. 

But the law might command, it could not enforce 
peace. Eastern Christendom was severed into two con- 
flicting parties. Egypt, Palestine, and Thrace, adhered 
to Dioscorus, while the rest of Asiatic Christendom, 
Pontus and Asia Minor, still clung to the cause of 
Flavianus.^ Strengthened by the unanimous consent of 
the West, which entered so reluctantly into these fine 
metaphysical subtleties, Leo, the Bishop of Pome, 
refused all recognition of the Ephesian Council. Dios- 
corus, in the heat of his passion and the pride of success, 
broke off (an unheard of and unprecedented boldness) 
all communion with Pome. 

A sudden and total revolution at once took place. 
The change was wrought, — not by the commanding 
voice of ecclesiastical authority, — not by the argumenta- 
tive eloquence of any great writer, who by his surpass- 
ing abilities awed the world into peace, — not by the 
reaction of pure Christian charity, drawing together the 
conflicting parlies by evangelic love. It* wdis a new 
dynasty on the throne of Constantinople. 


^ Ldberat. Brev. c. xiL 
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The feeble Theodosius dies ; the ma^^culine Puleheria~ 
the champion and the pride of orthodox} — ^the friend 
FJavianus and of Leo, ascends the throne, and gives her 
tiand, with a share in the empire, to a brave soldier 
named Marcianus. 

The hopes of one party, and the apprehensions of the 
other, were realised with the utmost rapidity. The first 
act of the Government, which Anatolius, the new bishop, 
wlio, though nominated by the Egyptian party, was a 
moderate prudent man, either acquiesced in or pro- 
moted, was the quiet removal of Eutyches from the 
city. This measure was confirmed by a synod at Con- 
stantinople, 

A more full and authoritative Couucil could alone 
repeal the acts of tlie ‘‘Robber Synod” of Ephesus. 
The only opposition to the summons of such Council at 
Chalcedon arose from Leo. The Roman Pontiff had 
urged on the Western Emperor (it is said, on his knees) 
the necessity for a general Council ; but Leo desired a 
Council in Italy, where no one could dispute the pre- 
sidency of the Roman prelate. Prescient, it might 
seem, of the decree at Chalcedon, which raised the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to an equality with the 
Bishop of Rome, he dreaded the convocation of a Coun- 
cil in the precincts and under the immediate influence 
of the Byzantine court. 

At Chalcedon, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, 
met that assembly, which has been admitted coundiof 
to rank as the fourth, by some as the last, of St 
the great CEcumenic Councils. Anatolius, 

Bishop of Constantinople, was present, with Maximus 
of Antioch, and Juvenalis of Jerusalem. Leo ap-^ 
pointed as his representatives two bishops suad. a * 
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presbyter.® Above five hundred bishops^ made their 
appearance. Dioscorus of Alexandria was there, but sat 
not in the order of his rank, and was not allowed the 
right of suffrage. Theodoret of Cyrus claimed his seat 
but did not obtain it without violent resistance from the 
Egyptian faction, who denounced him as a Nestorian : 
his own party retorted charges against the Egyptians, 
m persecutors of Flavianus, and as Manicheans. The 
Jmporial Commissioners reproved with firmness, and 
i^ressed with dignity, but with much diflScuIty, these 
rabble-like proceedings.®^ 

The first act of the Council, after the decrees of the 
Synod at Ephesus had been read, was to annul the 
articles of deposition against Flavianus and Eusebius. 
Many of the bishops . expressed their penitence at their 
concurrence in these acts : some saying that they were 
compelled by force to subscribe — others to subscribe a 
blank paper. The Council proceeded to frame a reso- 
lution, deposing Dioscorus and five other bishops, as 
having iniquitously exercised undue influence in the 
Council of Ephesus ; but the right of approba- 
tion of this decree was reserved to the Em- 
peror. During the whole of this first session, Dioscorus 
had confronted his adversaries with the utmost intre- 
pidity, readiness, and self-command. He cried aloud, 
*‘They are condemning not me alone, but Athanasius 
and Cyril. They forbid us to assert the two natures 

• Paschasinus, Bishop of Lilybceum, four and five hundred signatures are 
Lucentius, Bishop of Eseulanum (As- appended to the acts, 
coll), Boniface, Pi esby ter of the Church i It is said in the Breviar. Hist, 

of Rome. Eutych. that the Emperor and Senate 

^ This is the number in the Brevi- were present. The Senate appeal's is 
arium: MaiceJiimis raises the numbei the acts, 

^ BO air hundred and thirty. Between / 
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after the lucanmtion.** The night dtow on ; Dioscoms 
demanded an adjournment ; the Senate refused ; the 
acts were read over by torchlight. T!.e bishops of 
Illyria proclaimed their abandonment of the cause of 
Dioscorus. The night >f£is disturbed by wild cries of ac^ 
clamation to the Emperor and the Senate, appeals to 
God, anathema to IJioscorus — ‘‘ Christ has deposed 
Dioscorus — Christ has deposed the murderer — God has 
avenged his martyrs !'* The Council at the next session 
proceeded to tlie definition of the true faith. The 
Creeds of Nicma and of Constantinople, the two Epistles 
of Cyril, and above all the Epistle of Leo to Flavianus, 
were recognised as containing the orthodox Christian 
doctrine. The letter of Leo excited acclamations of 
unbounded joy. This is the belief of the Fatliers, — 
of the Apostles ! ” ‘‘ So belii re we all ! ” “ Accursed be 
he that admits not that Peter lias spohen by the mouth 
of Leo ! ” “ Leo has taught what is righteous and true ; 
and so taught Cyril!’” “Eternal be the memory of 
Cyril r’ “ Why was not. this read at Ephesus? It was 
suppressed by Dio&conis!” With this there was again 
a strange mingled outcry of the Bishops, confessing 
their sin and imploring forgiveness, and of the adver-» 
saries of Dioscorus, chiefly the clergy of Constantinople, 
clamouring, **Away with the Egyptian, the Egyptian 
into exile I ” 

The Imperial Commissioners, who, with some few of 
the Bisliops, were anxious that affairs should proceed 
with more dignified calmness, hardly restrained the 
impulse of the Council, who were eager to proceed by 
acclamation, and at once, to the condemnation of Dios- 
corus; they accused him of being a Jew. It would, 
perhaps, have been better for that prelate, if they 
been permitted to follow their impulse ; for charges now 
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began to multiply and to darken against the falling 
^ndcmna-^ Patriarch — charges of disloyalty, of tyranny, 
comr. of rapacity, of incontinence. Thrice was he 
summoned to appear (he had not been permitted to 
resume his seat, or had withdrawn during the stormy 
course of the proceedings), thrice he disobeyed, or at- 
tempted to elude the summons. The solemn sentence 
was then pronounced by one of the Western Bishops, 
tho representatives of Leo. It stated that Dioscorus, 
fiom© time Bi^op of Alexandria, had been found guilty 
of divers ecclesiastical offences. To pass over many, he 
had admitted Eutyches, a man under excommunication 
by lawful authority, into communion ; he had haughtily 
repelled all remonstrances ; he had refused to read the 
E[)istle of Leo at the Council of Ephesus ; he had even 
aggravated his guilt, by daring to place the Bishop of 
Eome himself under interdict.^ Leo, there- 
fore, by their voice, and with the authority of 
the Council, in the name of the Apostle Peter, the Rock 
and Foundation of the Church, deposes Dioscorus from 
his episcopal dignity, and excludes him from all Chris- 
tian rights and privileges. The unanimous Council 
subscribes the judgement.^ 

The decree was temperate and dignified ; it contained 
no unfair or exaggerated accusations ; though it might 
dwell with undue weight on the insulting conduct 
towards Leo, it condescended to no fierce and abusive 


■ Page 424. 1 of Ischyrion the Deacon, who offers to 

^ It is remaikable that the decree substantiate his charges by witnesses, 
took no notice of the vaiious iinputa- Either Dioscorus was one of the most 
tions of heresy against Dioscorus, none wicked of men, or Ischyrion the most 
of the accusations of murder said to audacious of calumniatois.— Labbe, p 
have been perpetrated by him in Alex- 398-400. 
sndna. Compare especially the libel 
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api>enation8. Nor was tbo grave majesty of tlie assem- 
l>ly disturbed by a desperate rally of the raonks, beaded 
by Barsumas. This man, as not unjustly siis*- Bamomag 
pected of being implicated in the death of 
Flavianus, the assembly refased to admit to the honours 
of a seat. Kepelled on all sides, and awed by the 
Imperial power, the monks appealed to Christ from 
Caesar, sliook their garments in contempt of the Council, 
and as a protest against the injustice done to Dioscorus ; 
and then sullenly retired to their solitudes to brood o^ver 
and propagate in secret their Monophysite doctrinea 
Some of their traditions assert, in characteristic lam 
guage, that Barsumas, thus ignominiimsly expelled by 
tlie Council and by the Emperor, pronounced his curse 
against Pulcheria. She died a few days afterwards, and 
Barsumas, while he took rank among his followers as a 
prophet and man of God, became from that time an 
object of cruel and unrelenting persecution by his 
enemies. 

It is remarkable that the formulary of faith adopted 
tinally by the Council of Chaleedon was brought forward 
by the Imperial Commissioners. After much alterca- 
tion and delay, it received at length the sanction of the 
Council. After this the Civil Government (the Emperor 
Marcian) issued two laws, addressed to all orders, to the 
clergy, to the military, and to the commonalty; one 
prohibited the future agitation of these questions, as 
tending to tumult: it denounced as the penalty for 
offences against the statute, degradation to the eccle- 
siastic, to the soldier ignominious expulsion from the 
army, to the common man exile from the Imperial city.*^ 


A strong canon of the Council of the benefices in the East, as in tht 
Chaloedon nguiust simony implies that West, were highly lucj itive. 
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The second decree confirmed all the procee%iing8 at 
Chalcedon, enforced on the public mind the deferential 
conclusion, that no private man could hope to arrive at 
a sounder understanding of these mysteries than had 
been painfully attained by so many holy bishops, and 
only after much prayer and profound investigation. 
The piiiiishment of dissent was left indefinite and at the 
will of the civil rulers. 

JBut before the final dissolution of the Council at 
,C>)^ce^n, among thirty canons on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, appeared one of singular importance to Christen- 
dom. It assert(^d the supremacy of the Koman see, not 
in right of its descent from St. Peter, but solely as the 
Bishopric of the Imperial City. It assigned, therefore, 
to the Bishop of the New Pome, as equal in civil dignity, 
a co-equal and co-ordinate ecclesiastical authority This 
canon, it is averred, was passed by a few bishops^ who 
lingered behind the rest of the Council ; it claims only 
the suhscri{)tion of one hundred and fifty prelates, and 
those chiefly of the diocese of Constaiitinoijle. It is not 
indeed likely that the Alexandrian Church, though 
depressed by the ignominious degradation of its head, 
still less that the more ancient Churches of Antioch and 
Jerusalem should thus tamely acquiesce in the assump- 
tion of superiority (unless it were a measure enforced by 
the Impeiial power) by the modern and un-Apostolic 
Church of Byzantium."^ Leo from this period denounces 


“ Kal yap Bpov^ rrjs 
r4pas 'VuifiriSy dia rb ^affiK^veiv r^v 
v6\iv iKflyrjv, ol irdr^pf^s eiKbrcos 
AwoSfScu/cao-t rh irpecr^fTa. — Can. 
xxviii. p. 769. 

“ Leo, in his three epistles on the 
•ubject, seems to espouse the cause of 


Antioch and Alexandria, as insulted 
by their degrad.itioii fiom the second 
and third lank; rivalry with Rome 
on their pait is a pietension of 
which he will not condescend to enter- 
tain a suspicion. “ Tanquam eppor- 
tim6 se tenipus hoc tibi obtulerit, ^no 
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the arrogance and presumption of Ai^JJolius, the Bishop 
of Constantinople ; and this canon W the QEcum^nio 
Council has been infused all validity in the West 
Throughout thisMong and melancholy ecclesiaiitical 
civil war, the Bishop of Borne could not but continit^ tO 
rise in estimation and reverence, and in their inseparable 
result, authority. While the East had thus been dis*- 
tracted in every province, the West had enjoyed almost 
profound religious peace. The circumstances of the 
time contributed to this state of things ; the pre-occupa- 
tion of the whole Western empire by the terrors of the 
most formidable invasion which had ever menaced 
society ; the general disinclination to those fine theo- 
logic distinctions, which rose out of the Grecian schools 
of philosophy; and, perhaps, the desolation by the 
savage Vandals of the African Churches, which were 
most likely to plunge hotly into such disputes, and to 
jdrag with them the rest^Latin Christendom. During 
the whole feud the predecessors of Leo, and Leu him- 
self, had calmly and firmly adhered to those doctrines 
which wete .finally received as orthodox. They had 
acted by cotnmon consent as heads and representatives 
of Western Christendom, and had fully justified the 
unquestioning confidence of the West by their con- 
c:eniality with the universal sentiment. Nor had their 
dignity suffered in the eyes of men by the humiliating 
scenes to which the great prelates of the East, the 
Metropolitans of Antioch, of Constantinople, and Alex- 
andria, had been continually exposed ; arraignment as 


sccMnc?i honoris privilt’giuTn sedeb Alex- priventur.” — Epist. Ini.: ad Anatol, 
andrina perdiderit, et Anti chena Ec- Const. Episc. The Bishop of Rome 
clesia piopnetatem tertics dignitatis rebukes the ambition of his brother 
amisent, ut his locis juri tuo subditis, prelate in the words of St. Paul, Be 
Meti'opoiitaiii Episcopi propiio iionore not high-minded, but feai ! ! ** 
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heretics, as criminals, before successive Council!, deposi- 
tion, expulsion from their sees, excommunication, exile, 
even death. The feeble interdict issued by Dioscorus 
against Leo might have been shaken off with silent 
contempt, if it had not rather suited him to treat it 
with indignation. Still more the Bishop of Rome had 
stood nncontaminated, in dignified seclusion from the 
wretcdied intrigues and bribery, the venal favour of 
unpopular ministers, and the trembling dependence on 
imperial caprice. Every year became more and more 
manifest the advantage derived by the Bishop of Rome 
from the abandonment of Rome as the Imperial resi- 
dence. The Metropolitan of Constantinople might 
claim by an e(;clesiastical canon, equality with the 
Roman Pontiff ; but the one was growing up into an 
Independent Potentate, while the other, living lender 
the darkening shadow of Imperial pomp and power, 
could not but slirink into a helpless instrument of the 
Imperial will. The fate of the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, his rank and his authority in the Church, even 
his orthodoxy, depended virtually on the deqre(i of the 
Emperor. Appearing in all the controversies of the 
East only in the j)ersons of his delegates, tlie Bishop of 
Rome had preserved his majesty uiiiusulted and un- 
humbled by the degrading invectives, altercations, even 
personal contumelies, which had violated the sanctity of 
the great Eastern prelates. Even if they had not pro- 
voked ; if they had borne with the most saintly patience 
the outrages of the popular or monkish rabble at 
Ephesus or Constantinople, in the general mind the 
holy character could not but be lowered by these 
debasing scenes. 

Leo seemed fully to compreWnd the importance and 
the dignity of his position. He took the most zealous 
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interest in the whole controversy, but his activity 
grave, earnest, and serious. His laiigi^age to the 
Eastern Emperors, and especially to the Princess Pul- 
cheria, may sound toi^ adulatory to modern ears. The 
divinity of the eartlily sovereign was acknowledged in 
terms too nearly approaching that reserved for the great 
divine Sovereign. This, however, must be judged with 
some regard to the sentiments and expressions of the 
age ; and his deference was in language rather than in 
thought. Leo addresses these earthly masters with an 
independence of opinion, more as their equal, almost 
more as tlieir master, than would have been ventured 
by any other subject at that time in either empire. 

In the West, meantime, Leo might seem, under the 
sole impulse of generous jself-devotion and reliance on 
the majesty of religion, td|, assume the noblest function 
of the civil power, the .pie^servation of the Empire, of 
Italy, of Borne itself, of Christianity, from the most 
tremendous enemy which had ever threatened their 
freedom and peace. While the Emperor Valentinian 
HI. took refuge in Borne, and rumours spread abroad of 
his meditated flight, abdication, abandonment of his 
throne, Leo almost alone stood fearless. An embassy, 
of which the Bishop of Borne was no doubt considered 
by the general reverence of his own age, as well as by 
posterity, as the head and chief, arrested the terrible 
Attila on the frontiers of Italy, and dispersed the host 
of savage and but half-human Huns. Leo, to grateful 
Borne, might appear as the peaceful Camillus, as the 
unarmed Marius, repelling invaders far more fearful 
than the Gauls or the Cimbrians. 

The terror of Europe at the invasion of the Huns 
naturally and justifiably surpassed that of all forni^er 
barbaric invasions. The Goths and otter German tribe? 

VOL. L T 
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were familiar to tlie sight of the Eomaos; some of 
them had long been settled within the frontier of the 
empire ; they were already for the most part Christian, 
and, to a certain extent, Eomanised in their manners 
and habits. The Mongol race, witli their hideous, mis- 
shapen, and, as they are described, scarcely human 
figures, their wild habits, their strange language, their 
Unknown origin, their numbers, exaggerated no doubt 
by fearj and swollen by the aggregation of all the savage 
tribes who were compelled or eagerly crowded to join 
the predatory warfare, but which seemed absolutely 
inexhaustible ; their almost unresisted career of victory, 
devastation, and carnage, from the remotest East till 
they were met by Aetius on the field of Clialons: at 
tlie present time the vast monarciiy founded by Attila, 
which overshadowed the whole Northern frontier of the 
Empire, and to wliich the ©othic and other Teiitonic 
kings rendered a compulsory allegiance ; their suc- 
cessful inroads on the Eastern Erniaro, oven to the 
gates of Constantinople ; the haughty and contemj>tuous 
tone in which they conducted -their negotiii||lions, had 
almost appalled tlie Eoman ihfeid into the 'tf path y of 
despair. Eeligion, instead of rousing to a noble resist- 
ance against this heathen raec, whicli threatened to 
overrun the whole of Christendom, by acquiescing in 
Attila’s proud appellation, the Scourge of God, seemed 
to justify a dastardly prostration before tlie acknow- 
ledged emissary of the divine wrath. The spell, it is 
true, of Attila’s irresistible power had been broken ; he 
had suffered a great defeat, and Gaul was, for a time 
at least, wrested from his dominion by the valour and 
generalship of AlHius. But when, infuriated, as it 
might seem, more than discouraged by his discomfiture, 
the yet formidable Hun suddenly descended upon Italy, 
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the whole peuiosula lay defenceless before him, 
os is most probable, was unable, os his enemies aftejv 
wards declared, was traitorously unwilling, to throw 
himself between the barbarians and Home. The last 
struggles of Koman pride, which had rejected the de- 
mand of Attila for the hand of the Princess Honoria^ 
(his self-offered bride, whose strange adventures illus- 
trate the degradation of the Imperial family), and which 
had been delayed by the obstinate resistance of Aquiieia 
to the whole army of Attila, were crushed by the fall 
and utter extermination of that city, and the total 
subjugation of Italy as far as the banks of the Po» 
Valentin ian, the Emperor, fled from Kavenna to liofne. 
To some no doubt he might appear to seek succour 
at the feet of the Roman Pontiff; but the abandon- 
ment of Italy was rumoured to be his last desperate 
determination. 

At this fearful crisis, the insatiable and victorious 
Hun seemed suddenly and unaccountably to invasion ©f 
pause in bis career of triumph. He stood 
rebuked and subdued before a peaceful embassy, of 
which, with the greater part of the world, the Bishop of 
Rome, as he held the most conspicuous station, so he 
received almost ail tlie honour. The names of the rich 
Consular Avienus, of the Prefect <]j^ Italy, Trigetius, 
who ventured with Leo to confront the barbarian con- 
queror, were speedily forgotten ; and Leo stands forth 
the sole preserver of Italy. On the shores of the Ben- 
acus the ambassadors encountered the fearful Attila. 
Overawed (as the belief was eagerly propagated, and as 
eagerly accepted) by the personal dignity, the venerable 


• Compare Cibbon, c. xxxv. Ob- iiandes: “ Dum ad aulai deews virgiui 
sorre the characteristic words of Jor- tatem suam cogeretur ciistodire,*' 

* T 2 
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character, and by the religious majesty of Leo, Attila 
consented to receive the large dowry of the Princess 
Honoria, and to retire from Italy. The death of Attila 
in the following year, by the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
on the night during which he had wedded a new wife, 
may have been brooding, as it were, in his constitution, 
and somewhat subdued his fiercer energy of ambition. 
His army, in all probability, was weakened by its con- 
quests, and by the uncongenial climate and unaccus- 
tomed luxuries of Italy. But religious awe may still 
have been the dominant feeling which enthralled the 
mind of Attila. The Hun, with the usual superstitious- 
ness of the polytheist, may have trembled before the god 
of the stranger, whom nevertheless he did not worship. 
The best historian of the period relates that the fate of 
Alaric, who had survived so short a time the conquest 
of Rome, was known to Attila, and seemed to have 
made a profound impression upon him.** The 
dauntless confidence and the venerable aspect 
of Leo would confirm this apprehension of encountering, 
as it were, in his sanctuary, the God now adored by the 
Romans. Legend, indeed, has attributed the submis- 
sion of Attila to a visible apparition of the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced tlie trembling 
heathen with a speedy divine judgement if he repelled 
the proposals of tlieir successor. But this materialising 
view, though it may have heightened the beauty of 
Rafiaelle’s painting of Leo’s meeting with Attila, by the 
introduction' of pr£eter-human forms, lowers the moral 
grandeur of the whole transaction. The simple faith 
in his God, which gave the Roman Pontiff courage to 
confront Attila, and threw that commanding majestj 


P Priscus, quoted by Joinande*. c. 42. 
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over liis words and actions which wrought tipon tht 
mind of the barbarian, is far more Christianly sublime 
than this unnecessarily imagined miracle. 

The incorrigible Eomans alone, in their inextinguishable 
pagan superstition, or their ineradicable pagan passionibr 
the amphitheatre, attributed the deJiverariee of the city 
not to the intercession of Leo (like the rest of the world), 
or to the mercy of God, but to the influence of the 
stars. They crowded (to his indignation) to the Circen- 
sian games, rather than to the tombs of the martyrs.^ 
Leo might save Kome from the sword of the heathen 
barbarian, he could not save it from the vices of the 
Christian sovereign, whi<h were precipitating tlie Western 
Empire to its fall, and brouglit down on Eome a second 
capture, more destructive than that of the Goth, by the 
Vandal Genseric. Valentinian III. had taken refuge 
at Eome ; but he found li,ome not only more secure, 
but in its society, its luxury, and its dissoluteness, a 
more congenial scene for his licence than the confined 
and secluded Eavenna. He returned to it to indulge 
more freely in his promiscuous amours. At length the 


q “ Pudet direre, sed oportet non 
tacere: plus impeaditur daemoniis 
quam apostolis, majorem obti- 
nent insana spectacula frequentiam, 
quam beata martyna.” — S. Leon, 
^rm. Ixxxiv. I am inclined to concur 
with Baionius (Annul, subiinn.) rather 
than WJth the later editois of S. Leo’s 
works, Quesnel and the Ballerinis, in 
assigning the short sermon on the 
Octave of St. Peter to the deliverance 
from Attila, not to the evacuation of 
the city by Genseiic. Ballerinis view 
seeraa impossible. The death of the 
Emperor Maximus (see below) took 
place on the 12th of June, three days 


after Gensei io entered the city ; the 
sack of the city las.ted fourteen days, 
till St. Peter’s Day, the 29th ; yet 
Ballerini would suppose that on the 
octave of that day the Romans were 
so far recovered from their consterna- 
tion, danger, and ruin, as to celebrate 
the CirceuBian games at gi eat expense^ 
and to attend them in multitudes, 
which provoked the holy indignation 
of the bishop. The deliverance, which 
they ascribed to the stais, lather than 
to the mercy of Goo, can hardly have 
been the abandonment of the plundered 
and desolate city, with hundreds of.thi 
inliabitants carrie-i away into captivity 
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Violation of the wife of a Senator, Petronius Maximus, 
of the highest rank and great wealth, caused his assas- 
sination. In Valentinian closed the Western line of 
descendants from the great Theodosius. The vengeance 
of Maximus was not content with the scc])tre of the 
murdered Valentinian ; he compelled Eudoxia, the Em- 
press, during the first months of her widowhood, to re- 
ceive him as her husband ; and in the carelessness or 
'r'^e insolence of his trium])h, betrayed his own compli- 
city, which was before doubtful, in the assassination of 
Valentinian. Eudoxia determined on revenge ; from 
her Imperial kindred in the East she could expect 
no sucjcour ; the Vandal fleets covered the Mediter- 
ranean; Genseric, not satiated with the conquest of 
Africa, liad already subdued Sicily. At the secret 
summons of the Empress he landed with a powerful 
force, at the mouth of the Tiber. The defenceless Ro- 
mans hastened to sacrifice the cause of their calamities ; 
they joined tlie followers of Eudoxia in a general insur- 
rection, ill which the miserable Maximus perished ; his 
body was hewn in pieces, and tlien cast into tlie Tiber,^ 
But the ambition and the rapacity of Genseric were 
not appeased by thk victim ; he advanced towards 
Rome, where no measures of defence had been taken : 
none perliaps could have been organised in a city with- 
out a ruler, and without a standing force. Leo was 
again the only safeguard of the city ; but the Bishop of 
Rome was still a man of Christian peace. Unarmed, 
at the head of his clergy, he issued forth to meet the 
invader ; and though tho Arian Vandal, within sight of 
his prey, and actually master of Rome, still the centre 


' Piocop. Hist. Vandal. On the chaiacter and history of Maximus, read 
Letter of Sidon. Apollinar. 11, 13. 
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of riches and luxu:^— Eome open to liis own rapacity 
and that of his soldiers — was less submissive than the 
heathen Hun ; yet even he consented to some 
restraint on the cruelty and licence which 
attend the sack of a captured city. The lives of those 
who offered no resistance were to be spared ; the build- 
ings to be guarded against conflagration, the captives 
protected from torture. But that was all (and it was 
much at such a crisis) which the authority of the Pontiff 
could obtain. The Eoman Leo with the rest of his 
countrymen must witness, what may seem to have 
aggravated the calamity in the estimation of the world, 
the late revenge of Carthage, the plunder of Rome by 
the conquering Africans.® In the pillage, which lasted for 
fourteen days, if the edifices were spared, the treasuries 
of the churches w^ere forcdd to surrender all which they 
had accumulated from the pious munificence of the 
public during the forty-five years which had elapsed 
since the sack by Alaric.^ It has been observed as a 
singular event that Genseric, a Imrbarian from the 
shores of tlie Baltic, compelled Rorle to surrender, and 
transported to the shores of Africa the spoils of two 
religions. From the Temple of Peace in Rome he 
carried off the plunder of the Jewish Holy of Holies, the 
gold table, and the seven-branched candlestick, wLich 
had been deposited as trophies by the Emperor Titus. 


• See the bpit^tibnesof Sidonius, — 

ileu facinus ' jn beU* Itt'rum qitartosqm 
labores 

Peiilda Elisseac classlca Byrafle 

Nutiitis quod laia'ltiaitim ' Conscenderat 
arces 

Evondii Massyla phalanx, montesque 
Quiitnl 

Mannariti piesspre pedes, rursusque, re- 
vexit 

QufB .captlva dedit quondam stipendia 
Std. Apoll. Panegyric.— 


* Leo fmm the wreck saved three 
large silver vessels, of 100 pounds 
each, which he caused to be cast-into 
communion plate for the other desti- 
tute chuiches. Baionius, fiom this, 
and other equally tBsufheient reasons, 
mfeiB that the thiee gieat churches 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, and the. L» 
teran (?) escaped. 
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Eonmn paganism suffered loss no less insulting than that 
she had inflicted on Jerusalem. The statues of the gods 
and heroes of ancient Kome had been still permitted to 
adorn the Capitoliue Temple. These, with the roof of 
gilt bronze, became the prey of the African Vandals, 
and were consigned as trophies to Carthage. Rome 
thus ceased altogether to be a pagan city ; and Gen- 
seric accomplished what, by the dispersion of the old 
pagan families, had been more than begun by Alaric. 
The last bond was broken between Christian Rome and 
the r^^ion of ancient Rome. The ship which bore 
the gcW ’ bf Rome to Carthage foundered at sea. The 
amount of plunder from the Imperial palace and those 
of the still wealthy nobility, from the temples and the 
churches, is vaguely stated at many thousand talents. 
The Vandal avarice stooped to the meaner metals; the 
copper and the brass were swept away witli remorseless 
rapacity. The Roman aristocracy, nliich had been 
scattered to so great an extent by the conquest of 
Alaric, were now in numbers carried away into cap- 
tivity : families were broken up, wives separated from 
husbands, children from parents. Even the Empress 
Eudoxia and her daughters, the sole survivors of the 
Western line of Theodosius, were transported as honour- 
able bond-slaves to Carthage ; one of the daughters, 
Eudocia, Genseric married to his son ; the mother and 
the other daughter, who u^as already married, he re- 
leased at the request of the Byzantine Emperor Leo, 
and sent them to Constantinople. But with every 
successive decimation which thus fell on the Roman 
nobility, the relative importance of the clergy must have 
increased, as did that of the Pontiff from the absence of 
the Emperor from the capital. Rome, after the depar- 
ture of Genseric’s fleet, laden with the spoils and crowded 
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with captives, selected for their rank, their acconipMsh- 
ments, the females no doubt for their beauty or for their 
easy submission to the will of the conqueror, was left 
without government, almost without social organiza- 
tion, except that of the Church. The first Phnperor who 
asj)ired to the succession of Maximus was Avitus in 
Gaul. 

The calamity which could not be averted by the com- 
manding authority of the Bishop of Rome, was miti- 
gated by the active and judicious cliarity of the Bishop 
of Carthage. Deo Gratias, by tlio manner in which he 
devoted himself to the service of the wretched captives 
dragged away from Rome, has extorted the sincere 
admiration of a historian in general too blind to the 
true beauty of tlie Cliristian religion.’^ The Bisliop of 
Carthage had no scruple in sacrificing that which had 
been offered to give splei^ur to the worship of God, 
to the more holy object of alleviating human misery. 
In order to re-unite those who had been severed by the 
cruelty or the covetousness of the conquerors — the 
husbands from the wives, the parents from their children 
— he sold all the gold and silver vessels belonging to 
the churches of his diocese. Diseases and sicknesses 
followed this sudden and violent change of life. To 
mitigate these sufferings he converted two large 
churches into hospitals, furnished them with beds and 
mattresses, and with a daily allowance of food and 
medicine. The good bishop himself by night and day 
accompanied the physicians, visiting every bed, and 
adding the comforts of tender and affectionate sym- 
pathy and of gentle Christian advice, to the substantial 
gifts of food and the proper remedies.* The aged man 
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wore liimself out in these cares. He may have been 
obnoxious on other accounts to the Arian rulers, and 
may have escaped the persecutions, with which Genseric 
and the Vandals afterwards afflicted the African 
Churches, by his timely death but the judgement must 
be strangely infected with theological hatred whicih 
would suppose that his life was endangered by the 
jealousy of the Ariaiis at these acts of true Christian 
niercy."^ 

Tbe, sudden but brief and transitory effort of tlie 
Rom^ Empire, under Majorian, to arrest its hastening 
extinction, to resume something of its anciojit energy, 
to mitigate the calamities, and avert the impending 
disorganization by wise legislation,^ by the remission of 
burthensome taxation, by the restoration of tlie muni- 
cipal government in the cities — this last and exhausting 
paroxysm of strength continued till the close of the 
Pontificate of Leo. But it was too late ; wisdom and 
virtue, at certain periods, are as fatal to those at the 
liead of affairs, as imjmovidence and vice. Ife that 
would stem a torrent at its fall is swept away. Majorian 
perished through a lawless conspiracy, as though he had 
been the worst of tyrants. The last of the Roman 
Emperors who showed anything of tto Roman in his 
character, and the Pontiff who, in a truW Roman spirit, 
chiefly founded her spiritual empire, were coincident in 
the period of their death.^ Majorian died in the year 


^ Victor. Vit. de Persecut. Vandal. 

» This is the charitable conclusion 
of Baronins ; “ Quo Jivore Ariani suc- 
eeasi, dobs cum quam plurimis vo- 
luerunt sacpiiis enecare. Quod, credo, 
prasvidens Dominus passeiem suum de 
tnanibus accijatium voluit liberare.” — 
Annal. ailb ann. 453, 


• Compaie the laws of Majorian at 
the end of the Codex Theodosiaims. 

Leo was still occiqaed by the iis- 
putps 111 the East, which followed the 
condemnation of Eutythianism by t'je 
Cotincil of Chalcedon, but this subject 
wdll be continuously treated m the 
followicg Book. 
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461, leaving the affairs of Eome and ne still subject 
provinces in irrecoverable anarchy. One or two obscure 
names fill up the barren annals, till the Western Empire 
expired in the person of Augustulus. Leo died in the 
same year, leaving a regular succession of Pontiffs, who 
gradually rose to increasing temporal influence, whicli, 
nevertheless, was entirely subordinate to tho barl>arian 
kings of Italy, tho Herulian and the Ostro-Gothic line, 
till, after tlie re-conquest of Italy by the Eastern Em- 
peror, and the gradual abandonment of Justinian’s 
cojiquests by his feebler successors, the Popes became 
great temporal potentates.* 

Latin Christianity, at the close of the fourth, and 
during the first decennial period of the fiftli centurj", 
had produ(?ed three ot her great fathers — the founders 
of her do(*trinal and disciplinarian system — Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine; Jerome, if not the father, the 
faithful and zealous guardian of her young mona|^- 
cism, Aiubrose of her sacerdotal authority, Augustine 
of her theology. 

Before the middle of the fifth century, the two great 
founders of the Popedom, Innocent L and Leo 1. (sin- 
gularly enough, each contemporary with oho of the 
sieges and sacks of Imperial Rome by Teutonic barba- 
rians), had laid deep the groundwork for the Western 
spiritual inonard|^ of Rome. That monarchy must 
await the close of the sixth century to behold her fourth 
Father, the author, if wOoinay so speak, of lier popular 
religion, and the third great founder of the Papal autho- 
rity, not only over the minds, but over the Ik irts of 
men — Gregory the Great. 
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CHAPTEK L 

1 Monophysitism. 

Leo the Gi^eat had not lived to witness the last feeble 
agonies of the Western Empire ; he es(japed the igno- 
minious feeling whieli must have depressed the spirit of 
a Koinan at the assiiinj)tion of the strange title, the Xing 
of Italy, by a ] 3 arbarian : he was not called u])on to 
render his allegiance, or to acknowledge tbo title of 
Odoacer. 

The immediate successor of Leo was Hilarius, by birth 
Nov 19,461. Sardinian. As deacon, Hilarius had been 
Hilarius. representative of Leo at the (.duncil of 

Ephesus. His hrmness during those stormy debates 
displays a character unlikely to depart from the lofty 
pretensions of his predecessor. He r(‘asserted in the 
East the unbending orthodoxy of Leo ; in the ^^^est, he 
maintained, to the utmost extent, the authority which 
had been claimed over the churches of Gaul and Spain. 
Eusticus, Hishop of Narbonne, on his death-bed, nomi- 
nated Hermes as successor to his see. This precedent 
of a bishop making his see, as it were, a subject of testa- 
mentary bequest, seemed dangerous, though in this case 
the lawful assent had betm obtained from the 

Nov. 3 , 462 . 1 ' T T 1 

clergy and the people. Hilarius, at the head 
of a synod in Rome, condemned the practice, but for the 
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sentence of degradation substituted tbe lesser pniiish- 
ment, the deprivation of the right to confer ordination. 
In another dispute concerning the inrisdiction of the 
Metropolitans of Arles and Vienne over the 
Bishop of Die, tlie^ successor of St. J\lei at 
least confirms^ if he does not ground his whole eccle- 
siastical authority on the decrees of Chiistiau Emperors. 
The Imperial sanction was wanting to ratify the edicts 
of the Apostolic S('G.“ The bishoj)S of the province of 
Tarragona a(ldressc‘d Pope Hilarius in hiiinbler language, 
and were treated, therefore, in a loftier tone of dictation. 

The only act of Hilarius which mingles him up with 
the teinponil affairs of the age, is his solemn relmke of 
the Em})eror Anthernias, the sovereign who bad been 
sent from Coiistantinoplc to rule the West, lor pre- 
suming to introduce those maxims of toleration, to 
which his father-in-law, Marcian, had compelled unruly 
Constantuiople ; and even to look with favom* on the 
few surviving partisans of the ancient philosophy, if not 
of the ancient religion. Under the reign of Anthemius, 
the old heathen festival, the Lupercalia, was still cele- 
brated ill Koine. The venerable rite which still com- 
memorated at once the genial iiitluences of the 
opening year, and the birth of Rome from the 
she-wolf which nursed her twin founders, w^as but 
slightly disguised to the worshipping Christians.'' 


• Fratii eijim iio&tio Leontio nihil 
constituti asanettie memorise detessore 
meo potuit abiogan, nihil voluit, quod 
honori ejiis debetui, aufeiii; quia 
Christianorum quoque princip'tmi lege 
decretwn est, ut quidquid ecclesus 
earumque rectonbub, pio quiete Om- 
nium doinini saceidotum, ptqne ijisius 
obserrautift disciplinaj, i aufeiendis 


confusionibns apo'^toliea? sedi* antistes 
suo pronuiicuisset ex.imine, veiieianter 
acoipi, tenaciterque seivaii, cum suil 
plobibus oai itas vesti a cognoscei et ; nec 
unquam possent convelli, quae et sacer- 
dotali ecdesuibl ica praceptione fulci 
lentur et regid .'* — Hilarii Papae Epist. 
xi. LabbCj’p. 1045. 

Compare Cibbon, ch. xxxil. 
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It was Simplicius, the successor of Hilarius, born at 
FPb. 25,468. Tibur, who beheld the sceptre wrested from 
Simplicius, helpless hand of Augiistnlus, and heard 

the demand of the allegiance of Italy from Odoacer, a 
barbarian of uncertain race. The Pajial Epistles dwell 
Close of the only on the polemic controversies of the day, 
Empiie. on questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction or 
ceremonial discipline: they rarely notice, even inci- 
dentally, the great changes in the civil society around 
them. Wc endeavour in vain to find any expression or 
intimation of the feelings excited in a Eoman of the 
high station and influeiK‘e of the Pope, at the total 
extinction of that sovereignty which had governed the 
world for centuries, and from which the Bishop of 
Kome acknowledged himself to hold to some extent Ins 
authority ; by whose edicts Christianity had become the 
established religion of the world and to which the 
orthodox faith looked for its sup] 3 ort by the legal pro- 
scription of heretics ; which had been at least the civil 
lawgiver of the Church, and by whose grants she held 
her vast increasing estates. How far wa|i^ie conscious 
possession of a power, which might hereafter sway 
opinions as widely as the Ke[)iiblic or the Empire had 
enforced outwai’d submission and by force of arms had 
quelled every thought of resistance, accepted as a con- 
solation for the departed name of sovereignty ? How 
far did Roman pride take refuge under the pretensions 
of her Bishop to be the head of Christendom, from the 
degradation of a foreign and barbarian yoke ? Chris- 
tendom, from all her monuments and records, might 
seem to liave formed a world of her own. Of the fall 
of Augnstulus, of the rise of Odoacer, we hear not a 
word. Even in the midst of this extraordinary revo- 
lution the active energy of the Popes seems concen- 
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tered on the East The Bishop of Homo is busy in 
Constantinople, opposing the ^ intrigues of Timotheus 
Ailunis, the Bishop of Alexandria, and jealously watch- 
ing the ambition of Acaoius, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, a more foimidable enemy than Odoacer, as 
threatening the religious supremacy of Eome.'* He 
takes deep interest in the chartges on tlie throne of the 
East, congratulates the Emperor Zeno on his restoration, 
but it is because Zeno is an enemy to the Eutyehian 
heretics, because he rises on the ruins of Basiliscus, the 
patron of the Mon ophy site faction. 

For while the West, partly from her want of interest 
in th(\se questions, partly from tlie unsettled state of 
public affairs, from the breaking up of Attila’s kingdom, 
the Vandal invasion of Italy, the Visigothic conquests 
in Gaul and Spain, and the final extinction of the 
empire, reposed, as to its religious belief', under the 
paternal sway of Pope Leo and his successors, in the 
the distracted East, in all its great capitals, 
was still agitated with strife, that strife perpetually 
breaking out into violence a.nd bloodshed. The Council 
of Chalcedon had commanded, had defined the orthodox 
creed in vain. Everywlierc its decrees were received or 
rejected, according to the dominant party in each city, 
and the opinions of the reigning Emperor. On all the 
metropolitan thrones there were rival bishops, anathe- 
matizing each other, and each supported either by the 
civil })ower, by a part of the populace, or by the monks, 
more fierce and unruly than the unruly po})ulace. For 
everywhere monks were at the head of the religious 
revolution which threw off the yoke of the. Council of 
Chalcedon.*^ In Jerusalem Tlieodosius, a monk, expelled 

« Simplicii Epist. p. 1078. ciaiii ad calc. Cone. Chalc^'d. ; 

• Leonis Epist. cue. ct ciriT. ; Mar- Evagrjua, II, 5. The latter writer 

VOL, I. 
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the rightful prelate, Juvenalis;, was consecrated by his 
party, and maintained himself by acts of vio- 
lence, pillage, and murder, more like one of 
the lawless bandits of the country than a Christian 
bishop. The very scenes of the Saviour’s mercies ran 
with blood shed in his name by his ferocious 
self-called disciples. In Alexandria the name 
of Dioscorus (who remained quiet till his death at 
Gangra, his place of exile) was still dear to most of the 
monks, and to many of the people, who asserted the 
champion of orthodox belief and Alexandrian dignity to 
liave been sacrificed to the Nestorlan Council of Chal- 
cedon. A prelate named Protcrius had been appointed, 
on the triumph of that Council, to the vacant see. The 
bold wit of the Alexandrian populace had always de- 
lighted in affixing nicknames upon the rulers and kings 
of Egypt; in their strong religious animosity, they 
scrupled not to profane their holy bishops with equally 
irreverent appellations. Timotheus, a monk, called 
Ailurus, the Weasel, perhaps because he was said to 
have slunk by night to the secret meetings of 
tlie rabble, or because he stole into tlio bishopric 
of another, was consecrated by the anti-Chalcedonian 
faction, as a rival metropolitan. We are impatient of 
these dreary and intricate feuds. That of Alexandria 
ended, it must not be said, for it might seem inter- 
minable, but came to a crisis, in the horrible assassina- 
tion of Proterius. So little had centuries of Christianity 
tamed the savage po[)ulace of this great city, that the 


s.ays the difleience between the two “ non valentes in (Jiiccum aptd et 
parties was bet\\een the two prepo- propi 6 Latma tinnsleiie, cum in rebas 
sitions and Leo makes a re- subti] buset difficilibus explicandia, vij 
markable admission. His words might sibi etiam in sua lingu4 disputaloi 
have been misuiidemtood by those who quisque sufficiat.” 
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Bishop was not only murdered in the baptistery, but his 
body treated with shameless indignity, and other enor- 
mities perpetrated which might have appalled a can- 
nibal ® Timotheus, however, is acquitted as to the guilt 
of j)articipation in these monstrous crimes. But the 
Weasel did not assume the throne of Alexandria without 
a rival. Another Timotheus, called Kolofaciolus, wrj- 
set up (Timotheus the Weasel having been 
banished on the authority of the Emperor 
Leo), after no long interval, by the Chalcedonian 
party.^ 

At Antioch, some years later, a third monk, Peter, 
called iioni his humble birth and oecupution the Fuller, “ 
with the apparent countenance of Zeno, the 
Emperor Leo’s son-in-law, whom he had 
accompanied during his wars in the East, began to 
intrigue with the disciontented party in that city. He 
led a prot*ession, chiefly of monastics, through the street, 
whicli added to the “ Thrice Holy ” in the hymn, “ who 
was crucitied for ns.” In a short time Pet(‘r succeeded 
in expelling the Bishop Martyrius, who voluntarily 
abdicated his see. 

Barsumas, the notoiious leader of the monks in Con- 
stantinople, who had been driven from that city by 
the Council of Chalccdoii, was not inactive during his 
exile. Throughout Syria he spread the charge of Nes- 
torianism against the Council, and exasperated men’s 


* Kol ovdf Twv ivrhs aTroy€V€(r0ai 
Kara robs dripas (l>€ib6in€yoi iKcivov, 
%v juecr^TTjv deov Kal &ydpca7ra>y 

^yayxos iyofi'Krdrjffay. — Evagiius, 1 1, 
9, quoting the letter of the Bishops 
and Cieigy to the Emperor Leo. , 

^ Timotheus was allowed to go to 
Cdii£tautiiioif)le to plead his cause ; 


thenre he was dismissed into banish- 
ment. — S. I.eon. Epist. ad Gennadi um 
et ad Leonem Impel . 

s The histoiy of Peter the Fuller i« 
related differently ; the time of his iii-> 
vasion of the chuich of Antiof.h is no' 
quite ceitaiu. 

V 2 
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minds against the prelates of that party. On one reli- 
gious subject alone the conflicting East maintained its 
perfect unity, in the reverence, it may be said the 
worship, of the Hermit on the l^illar. Simeon Stylites 
had been observed by his faithful disciple to have re- 
mained motionless for three days in the same attitude 
of prayer. Not once had he stretched out his arms in 
t4ae form of the cross ; not once had he bowed his fore- 
Jlf^^^ill it touched his feet (a holy exploit, which his 
'liWaering admirers had seen liini perform twfdve 
hundred and forty-four times, and then lost their 
reckoning). The watchful disciple climbed the pillar; 
a rich odour saluted his nostrils,^ the saint was dead. 
The news reached Antioch. Ardabiirius, general of the 
forces in the East, hastened to send a guard of honour, 
lest the neighbouring cities should seize — perhaps meet 
in despei-ate warfare for — the treasure of his body. 
Antioch, now one in heart and soul, sent out her 
i^ati’iarch, with three other bishops, to lead the funeral 
procession. I'he body was borne on mules for three 
hundred stadia ; a deaf and dumb man touched the 
bier, he burst out into a cry of grfituhition. The whole 
' city, with torches and hymns, followed the body. The 
Emperor Leo implored Antioch to yield to him the 
inestimable deposit. The Emperor implored in vain. 
Antioch, so long as she possessed the remains of Simeon, 
might defy all her enemies. In the same year, when 
Antioch thus honoured the fuueral rites of him whom she 
esteemed the greatest of mankind, Koine was lamenting 
in deep and manly sorrow her Pontiff Leo. Contrast 
Simeon Stylites, now with one Emperor crouching at 
the foot of his pillar, and receiving his dull, inco- 
herent words as an oracle, now with another, a man of 
higher character, supplicating for the possession of his 
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remains, and Pope Leo on his throne in fiome, and in 
the camp of Attila. Such were then Greek and Latin 
Christianity. Nor was the lineage of the Holy Simeon 
broken or contested. The sees of Constantinople, 
Antioch, Alexandria, the throne of the East, nnght 
the cause of long and bloody coniljct. The hermit 
Daniel rnomited liis pillar at Anaplns near the moutn 
of the Eiixiiie : in that cold and stormy climate, his 
body, instead of being burned up with heat, was rigid 
with frost. Uni he became at once the legitimate, 
acknowledged succi^ssur of Simeon, the Ih-opliet, the 
oi:acle of (k)nstantinople. Or^‘e he condescended to 
a})pear in the streets of Constantinople; his presence 
decided the fate of the Em])ire.‘* 

The religious affairs in the East were indissohihly 
blended with the political revolutions, to which the 
religions factions added their weight, and unquestion- 
ably did not mStigate the animosity. These Revolutions 
revolutions were frequent and violent. Leo noiS^^^Sivom 
the Thracian, the successor of Marciau, through- 
out his long reign, adhered firmly to tiie Council 
of Chalcedon. Towards the close of his reign, 
the treacherous murder of Aspar the Patrician, and his 
son Ardabiiriiis, to whom Leo had owed his throne ; 
the violation of the Imperial word, solemnly given in 
order to lure Aspar from the sanctuary to which he had 
fled (tlie inviolability of the right of sanctuary Leo had 
just established by a statute) ; the same contempt of the 


On Simeon, Antonn vit. S. S. 
Theodoret Lect., Evagi. i. 13; on 
Daniel, vit, Dan. I’heodoret. This 
kind of asceticKsrn was the admiiatftin 
of the East to a later pei i(»d. Eusta- 
thius of Thessaloiiica addiessed a Sty- 


htes m the xiith century, admonishint; 
the Saint against piide, yet at the 
same time asserting this to be the ut* 
most height of religion. Eustath 
OpLi»cuk, Edit, Tafel, p. 182. 
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laws of hospitality (the murder took place at a banquet 
in the Imperial palace, to which he had invited A spar 
and his son), all this execrable perfidy was vindicated to 
a large part of his subjects, because Aspar was an Arian.* 
The Eastern world was in danger of falling under the 
sway of the Caesar Ardaburius, who was either an open 
Arian, or but a recent and suspicious convert. This was 
in itself enough to convict him and his partisans of 
treasonable designs, and to justify any measures which 
Jdiight avert the danger from the Empire. During the 
Emperor wliolc rcigu of Lco, Eutycliiaiiism had been 
repressed by the known orthodoxy of the 
Emperor.^ Timothcus the Weasel Jiad been permitted, 
as has been said, tlirough the weak and suspicious 
favour of Anatolius, the Bishop of Constantinople, to 
visit the court, hut he had been repelled and sent info 
exile by the severe Emperor. But with the exception 
of the first disturbanc^es excited at Antioch by Peter the 
Puller, tlie reign of Leo the Thracian was one OpUbmpa- 
rative religious peace. Eutyehianism hid its head in the 
sullen silence of the monasteries. With the contested 
empire on the death of Leo, the religious contests broke 
‘ Zeno ox- ill ncw fury. Zeno, who had married Leo’s 

SluuJJfs daughter, Ariadne, was driven from the throne 
A.V. 476 . lyy Basiliscus, the brother of Verina, the widow 
of Leo. With Basiliscus, the anti-Clialcedonian party 
rose to powdi'. An Imperial encyclic letter branded wdth 
an anathema the whole proceedings at Chaleedon, and 
the letter of Pope Leo, as tainted with Neslorianism. 


* Niceph. XV. 27. eund The force of law was neced* 

k A law of Leo betiays the fears of saiy to rompel the.so disciples of l*au 
the government of these monkish fac- and Antony to be wliat they had takeL 
tioivs : “ Qui in monasterns agunt, ne vows to be, 
potestatem haLteani a monasteriis ex- 
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Everywhere tlie Eutychian bishops seized upon the 
sees, and expelled the rightful prelates. Peter the 
Fuller, who had for a time been excluded, re-ascended 
the throne of Antioch. Paul resumed that ot Ephesus. 
Anastasius of Jfrusalem rendered his allegiance. 
Timotheus the Weasel came from his exile to Constan- 
tinople, and ruled the Emperor Basiliseus with unrivallocl 
sway.”‘ A{aeiu8. the Thshop of Constantinople, was a 
man of great ability. lie beheld the unwelcome pre- 
sence, the increasing influence of the rival Patriarch of 
Alexandria, with jealous susjiicion, and refused to admit 
him to the communion of the Church. Fierce struggles 
for power distracted t^nstantiiiop>le.” On one side were 
the Eutychian monks ; on the other, the Bishop Acacius 
and a large part of the [‘opulace and of the monks of 
Constantinople, for fierce bands of monks now appeared 
on citlier aide. But his most powerful supporter was 
the Hermit Daniel, who descended from the pillar, 
where he had received the suppliant visits of the former 
Emperor, to take part in these tumults, that pillar 
wdiich more sober Christians might almost have mounted 
in order to rise above the turbid atmosphere of strife. 
With this poten|i ally the Bishop of Constantinople (pro- 
bably indeed Mpported by the strong faction of the 
expelled Zeno) waged an equal war against the Em- 
peror, Ere long the strange spectacle was presented of 


“* See the triumphant reception of 
Timotheus in Constantinople, Evagr. 
hi, 4. 

** The language of the P'ope Sim- 
plicius shows the manner in which the 
liostile paities wiote of each other: 

Comperi Timotheum parrici(Jarn,.qui 
uP^gyptiacae pridern vastator Ecclesiae, 
ill moiem Cam . . , ejectus a facie Dei, 


hoc est Ecclesiie dignifate seclusus.” 
. . . He then desciibes his resumptioa 
of the Alexandrian See : “ Quo procul 
dubio Cam ipso longb detestabihor ap- 
probatur; ilJe siquidem a peipetiato 
semel facinoie Jamnatus abstinuit, hie 
profecit ad rrimina majora pout 
pa?nani.”— Simplic. Epist, L^bho, 
1070. 
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a Roman Emperor flying before a naked hermit, who 
had lost the use of liis legs by standing for sixteen years 
oh his column. Basiliseus too late revoked his encyclic 
letter. He fell, and Zeno resumed the power. Tlie 
Zenoeinpe- fi^® tumcd against the Monopliysite or anti- 
ror,A.o. 477. Chalcedonian party. But the rest, tliough 
some bishops hastened to make their peace with the 
Emperor and with Acacius, contended obstinately against 
the^toam. Steplianiis, the Bislio]) of Antiocli, was 
mwuered in the clmrch by the partisans of Peter the 
Fuller, Tiinotheiis the Weasel, spared from all extreme 
chastisement on account of his age, died; but in his 
place arose another monk, Peter, called Mongus, or the 
Stammerer, and laid claim to the sec of Alexandiia. 
Timotheus Solofaciolus, however, under the Imperial 
authority, resumed the Patriarchate, and endeavoured 
to reconcile the heretics by Christian gentleness.® The 
Emperor Zeno beheld with commiseration and disu]^ 
his distra(*ted empire; he determined, if possible,^P 
assuage the animosities, and to reconcile thc^ hostile 
factions. After a vain atteini)t to obtain the opinions of 
the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries, without assembling a 
new Council, a measure which experience had shown to 
A D. 482 exasperate rather than a])pease the strife, Zeno 

Henoticon of . i i . « t r • -n t ^ t • 

Zeno. issued liis lauious ilenoticon, or Eduit of Union. 
This edict was composed, it was believed, if iiot by 
Acacius, Bishop of Constantinople, under his direction 
and with his sanction. It aimed not at the reconcile- 
ment of the conflicting opinions, but hoped, by avoiding 
all expressions oflensive to either party, to allow them 


® Liberatus says that the heietirs we love you.” — Breviar. Baronius is 
use4, to ciy out as he passed, Though indnrnant at this “ nimia mdulgentia * 
we do not communicate with you, yet of the bishop (sub ann. 478',. 
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to meet together in Christian amity : as if such terms 
had not become to both parties an esscncial part, perhaps 
the whole, of their Christianity, 

The immediate effects of the Heiioticon in the East 
might seem to encourage the fond hope of success. The 
feud between the rival Churches of Constantinople and 
Alexandria was for a time appeased. Acacius and 
Peter the Stammerer recognised their mutual claims to 
Christian tcommunion. Calcndion, the Chalcedonian 
Bishop of Antioch, had been bnnishcd to the African 
Oasis. Peter the Fuller had resumed the throne, Peter 
acceded to the Henoticon ; and these three Patriarchal 
churches commended the Imperial scheme of union to 
the Eastern world.P 

it was but a transient lull of peace. The Henoticon, 
without reconcilino; the two orminal conflict- 

1 • .u XT* 1 • AT Alexandria. 

ing parties, only gave rise to a third : m Alex- 
andria the two factions severed into three. One half of 
the Eutycliiaii or anti-Clialeedonian party Three 
adhered to Peter the Stammerer; the other 
indignantly repudiated what tiiey called the base con- 
cession of Peter ; they were named the Acephali, 
without a head, as setting up no third prelate. The 
strong Chalcedonian party had nominated as successor 
to the mild Timotheus Solofaciolus, a man of a 
different character. John Talajas, while at 
Constantinople, had been compelled by the provident, 
but vain precaution, no doubt, of Acacius, to pledge 
himself not to asjiire to the see of Alexandria.^ The 
object of Acacius was to unite the Alexandrian Church 
under Peter the Stammerer, beneath the broad com- 
prehension of the Henoticon. No sooner was Timotheus 


f Evagrius, iii. 26 


Kvagiiufi, on the authority of Zacharias. 
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dead, and John Talajas safe at , Alexandria, than he 
accepted the succession of Timotheus. On the union 
between Acacius and Peter the Stammerer, John Talajas 
fled to Rome ; he was w^elcomed as a second Athanasius. 

For now a question had arisen, whicli involved tlie 
gttMtionof Bishops of Rome, not merely as dignified 
arbiters on a higli and profound metaphysical 
question of the faith, but, vital to their power and 
:dignity, plunged tliem into the strife as ardent and 
implacable combatants. The Roman Pontiffs had 
already, at least from the time of Innocent 1., asserted 
their inalienable supremacy on purely religious grounds, 
as successors of St. Peter. If, as in the recent act of 
Hilarius, they had appealed to the laws of the emi)ire, 
as confirmatory of that supremacy, it w^as to enforce 
more ready and implicit obedience. But with the world 
at large the ecclesiastical supremacy of Rome rested 
solely on her civil supremacy. The Pope w'as head of 
Christendom as Bishop of the first city in the world. 
Already Constantinople had put forth claims to co- 
equal ecclesiastical, as being now of co-equal temporal 
dignity. This claim had been ratified by the great 
CEcumenic Council of Chalcedon, — that Council whicli 
had established the inflexible line of ortJiodoxy betw^een 
the divergent heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches. I'liis 
was but the supplementary act, it wus asserted, of a 
small and factious minority, who had lingered behind 
the rest ; but, it appeared upon the records, it boasted 
the authority of the unanimous Council.*' The ambition 
of Acacius, now, under Zeno, sole and undisputed 
Bishop of Constantinople, was equal to his ability. Ha 
seemed watching the gradual fall of the Western 


Compiue Baronins sub aun, 472, 
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Empire, the degradatk n of Rome from the capital oi 
the world, which would leave Oonstaiitinople no longer 
the new, the second, but rather the only Rome upon 
earth. The West, in the person of Anthemius, had 
received an emperor appointed by Constantinople ; the 
Western Empire at one moment seemed disposed to 
become a province of the East, Acacius had already 
obtained from the Emperor (we must reascend in the 
course of our history to connect the East with the 
West), Leo the Thracian, who had ruled between Mar- 
cian and Zeno, a decree confirming to the utmost all 
the privileges of a Patriarchate claimed by Constan- 
tinople. In that edict Constantinople assumed the 
significant and thrcateuing title of Mother of all Chris- 
tians and of the Orthodox Religion.’’ The Pope Sim- 
plicius' had protested against this usurpation, but his 
protest is lost. The aspiring views of Acacius were 
interrupted for a short time by his fall under the 
Emperor Basiliscus; but his triumph (an unwonted 
triumph of a Bishop of Constantinople over an Em- 
peror), his unbounded favour with Zeno, might warrant 
the loftiest expectations. As the acknowledged and 
victorious chan\pion of orthodoxy, Acacius could now 
take the high position of a mediator. In the Henoticon 
Zeno the Emperor spoke his language, and in that edict 
appeared a manifest desire to assuage the discords of 
the East, and to combine the Churches in one harmo- 
nious confederacy. On the murder of Stephanus of 
Antioch, Acacius had consecrated his successor ; a step 
against which the Pope Simplicius, wdio was Re. 

, n 1 * . ^ ^ monstionce 

Watching all his actions, sent a strong remon- oi simpiidus^ 
strance. Before the publication of the Henoticon, the 
Western Empire had departed from Rome ; but though 
her political supremacy, even her political independence 
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was lost, she would not tamely abandon her spiritual 
dignity. For liome, in the utmost assertion of her 
power against the Bishop of Constantinople, might 
depend on the support of above half tlie East ; of all 
who were dise.outented with the Henotieoii ; and who, 
in the absoi-bing ardour of the sitife, would not eare on 
what terms tlu^y obtained the alliance of th(^ Bishop of 
Rome, so that alliance enabled them to triuni])h over 
their adversaries. I1ie dissatisfaction with the Heno- 
Factionsin ticon Comprehended totally opposite' I actions, 
the East. — followers of Nestorius and of Eiityches, 
who w^ere impartially condemned on all sides ; — and 
the ecclesiastics, who considered it an act of presump- 
tion in the Emj)eror to assume the right of legislating 
in spiritual matters, a right complacently admitted 
when ratifying or compulsorily enforcing ecclesiasti(*al 
decrees, and usually adopted without scumple on other 
occasions by the party with which the Court ^|ppened 
to side. But the strength of the imdc()nten1s’'^’as the 
high Chalcedonian or orthodox party, who condemned 
the Henoticori as tainted with Eiity(*hianism, and de- 
uounced Acacius as holding communion with Eutychian 
Prelates, and therefore himself justly suspected of lean- 
ing to that heresy. In Constantinople the more for- 
midable of the monks were of this party ; the Bishops 
of Rome addressed more than once the clergy and the 
archimandrites of that city, as though assured of their 
sympathy against tlio Bishop and the Emperor. John 
Talajas, the exiled Bishop of Alexandria, filled Rome 
with his clamours. The Pope Simplicius addressed a 
remonstrance to Acacius, to which Acacius, who to 
former letters of the Bishop of Rome had condescended 
QO answer, coldly replied that fie knew nothing of such 
a Bishop of Alexandria; that he vas in communion 
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with the rightful bishop, Peter Jlongus, who, like a 
loyal subject, hud siibsenbud the Emperor's Ediet of 
Union.^ 

At this juncture died Pope Fiuiph’cins. On the 
vacancy of llie occurrc^d p. singniur .cen.?. 

The clergy assembled in {St. l\‘ter's. Jn iVlaUMli* 
the midst of them stood up Besilius, tiio P^tri- 
ciaii and. Prefect of Pome, acting un V^icegerent of 
0(loacer,V^ barbarian King. He appeared by the 
(‘omim^nd of his master, and bj llio admonition of the 
deceased Simplicius, to take care that tlie peace of the 
city was not disturbed by any sedition or tumult during 
tlie clcc.tion. Tluit election could not take place wjili- 
out the sanction of his Sovereign. He proct^eded, as 
the Protedor of the Cluij-ch from loss and injury l>y 
Church men, to jwoclaim the following edict ; That no 
oiui, under the penalty of anathema, should Doerceof 
alienate any farm, buildings, or ornaments of 
the Cliiirc'hes ; that such alienation by any Bishop 
present or future was null and void.” So important 
did this precedent appear, so dangerous in the hands 
of thp&e schismatics who would even m those days limit 
the sacerdotal power, that nearly twenty years after, 
a fortunate occasion was seized by the Pope Symmachus 
to annul this decree. In a synod of Bishops at Rome, 
the edict was rehearsed, interrupted by protests of the 
Bisho})s at this presumptuous interference of the laity 
with affairs of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.^ The authen- 
ticity of tlie decree was not called in question ; it was 
declared invalid, as being contrary to tlie usages of the 
Fathers, enacted on lay authority, and as not ratified 
by the signature of any Bishop at Rome. The same 


• Libcr<it. Breviar. 


* Syuodub fiomana. Labbe, sub anii. 502. 
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CJottucil, however, acknowledged its wisdom by re-enacting 
its, ordinance against the alienation of Church property. 

Felix, by birth a Eoman, succeeded to the vacant 
Fdixin. see. He inherited the views and passions, as 
A.iri 83 . well as the tlirone of Simplicius and his strife 
with the East. His first act was an indignant rejection 
of the Henoticon, as an insult to the (Council of dial- 
cedon; as an audacious proceeding of the Emperor 
^110, who dared to dictate articles of faith ; as a seed- 
^*;spIot of impiety." He anathematized all the Bishops 
who had subscribed this edict. At the head of a Homan 
synod, Felix addressed a strong admonitory letter to 
Acacius of Constantinople, and another, in a more per- 
suasive tone, to the Emperor Zeno. ^Jdiese letters were 
sent into the East by two Bishops, Misenus and Yit.alis, 
as Legates of Pope Felix. To Peter the Fuller was 
directed another letter, ari'aigning him as involved in 
every heresy whicdi had ever afflicted the Church, or 
with sometliing worse than the worst. Whether he 


® Theodorus Lector. 

* The introduction by Peter the 
Fuller of “ who wast ciucified for us,” 
after the angelic hymn, the Holy, Holy, 
Holy, struck the oais of the oithodox 
with honor. Felix i elates with all 
the earnestness of faith, and with all 
the authority of Ins position, the mi- 
raculous oiigin of this hymn m its 
simple fonii. During an earthquake 
at Constantinople, while the wiiole 
people were praying m the open air^ 
an infant was visibly i apt to heaven, 
in the sight of the whole assembly and 
of the Bishop Proclus ; and aftci stay- 
ing there an hour, descended back to 
the earth, and informed the people j 
that he had heard the whole host of] 


angers singing those \YOirds. It was 
not nieiely that t)ie woids, added at 
Antioch, left it doubtful winch of the 
Poisons of file Tiiiiity was ciucified 
for us ; the teim was equally impious 
as legal ded any one of those con- 
substanti.il, micieatod, unisible, im- 
p.Lssible Bt^iigs. KaOo Toivvv 6 fxovo* 
yep‘^5 vlhs tVri tou Trarpds 6fxoov^ 
<rios, Ka\ eTs rrjs a^iaipcrov rptdBos, 
&KTi(rTos Ka\ adearos, 
diraQils Kcd dOduaro^. Td odv &Kri- 
trrov Kal adaparov rp Kriffei p.il 
adprarre, Kal rhv Trjy irohvBeias 
Kdyop /iti) Kpdrvvfy Sid rb \eyeiv 
reBvdvai rhv %va rrjs rpidSo^ — 
Epist. Felic. III. ad Petr. Full., Labbe, 
1058. 
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awaited any reply from the refractory Bishop or Jiot 
seems doubtful ; but he proceeded to fulminate Exwnninmi- 
a sentence oi deposition and excommunication theFnuer. , 
against Peter in Ills own name, and .:o assume that this 
sentence wduld be ratified by Acacius of Constantinople. 

The Legate Bishops, Misenus and Vital is, were at- 
tacked at Abydus, and their papers scuzed. At Cor- 
stantinople they were compelled, bribed, or betrayed 
into communion with Peter the iStamjaerer; at least 
they wore present, and without protest, at the divine 
service when the name of Peter was read in the diptychs 
as lawful Bishop of Alexandria. On their return they 
were branded as traitors by Pelix at the head of a 
synod at Home, and degraded from theii- episcopal 
office. Felix proceeded (his tardiness had been sharply 
rebuked by tlie monks of Constantinople, especially the 
Sleepless monks/ whose archimandj ite Cyril Excommuni- 
and his whole 1)rothcrhood were the implacable 
enemies of Acacius) to issue the sentence of 
(excommunication against the Bisho}) of Constantinople 
The sentence was pronounced, not on account of heresy, 
but of obstinate communion with heretics — with Peter 
of Alexandria, who had been condemned by 
Pope Simjdicius for his violent conduct to the 
Papal Legates, and his contemptuous refusal to admit 
the third ambaSBador, Felix tlie Defensor, to his pre- 
sence. Acacins was declared to be deprived, not merely 
of his episcopal, but of his priestly honours, separated 
from the communion of the faithful ; and this anathema, 
an unusual form, was declared irrepealable by any 
power.^ But how was this process to be served on the 

f 'kKolfirfroi. i Acaciura. Felix, in a subsequent leitear 

■ Nunquamque anatheniatis vin- to Z»eno, maintains this implaoablf 
culls eiucndus/* — Epist. Felic. ad j doctime: “ Unde divino judicio r uUa- 
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Bishop of CJonstantinople? Acacius was strong in the 
favour of the Emperor Zeno. It is remarkable that, 
while he thus precipitately proceeds to the last extremity 
against his rival Bishop, the Emperor is still sacred 
against the condemnation of the Bishop of Kome. Zeno 
had issued the Henoticon. Zeno had, by so doing, 
usurped the power of dictating religious articles to the 
clergy. Zeno, if he had not ordered, sanctioned all tliis 
4’e-establishinent of the Bishops who liad not acceded to 
.the Council ol‘ Chalecdon ; but to Zeno the language 
of the Pontiff is respectful, and bordering on adulation. 
The monks, the allies of Eidix, were ready to encounter 
any peril. One of the Sleepless fastened the fatal 
parchment to the dress of Acacius, as he was about to 
officiate in the Church. Acacius tjuietly proceeded in 
the holy ceremony. Suddenly he pauscid ; with calm, 
Aug. 1, AD clear voice, he ordered the name of Felix, 
Ac.:cmsf>x- Bishop of Rome, to he struck out of tlie roll 
cates Felix, ol bisliops Hi (Munmuiuou witli tlie East, ihe 
ban of Rome was encountered by the ban of Con- 
stantinople.*^ 

The stdiism divided the Churches of the Eaist and 
schnmof West for nearly forty years, down to the Ponti- 
tortyyearb of Homiisdas aiid the empire of Justi- 

nian, under wht).se sway Italy became subject to the 
Byzantine sovenugn. Overtures of reconciliation were 
made, but Felix at least atlhered inflexibly to his 
demand, that the name of A(*acius should be erased 
from the diptychs. The great Eastern Patriarchs of 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, utterly disregard- 


tenus potuit, etiam cum id mallcnius, j to liell. 

absolvi.” — Epist. XI. Wntmg to Fra- “Julius, the messenger of Felix, 
vilta, his succt's-soi, he intimates that quailerl befoie the danger, or was 
fto doubt Acacius has gone, like Judan, biibed by Byzantine gold. 
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ii 3 g the anathema of Kome, continued in communion 
with Acacius and his successors. Aeacius, notwith- 
standing the incitements to spirituaJ rebellion addressed 
by the Bishop of Eome to his clej*gy and to the tur- 
bulent monks, maintained his tlirone til] his death.^ 
Acacius (I trace rapidly the history of Eastern Chris- 
tianity imtil the reunion with the West) vvas ad. ^ 89 . 

' lMa\itLa 

succeeded by Fravifta or Flavitta, wlio oecu- i^i^hopof 

. 1 •/> 1 rni C'onsittutJ- 

pied the throne but tor lour inoiiths.'' ilie t>opit. 
election tlien fell on Eiipheniius Eupbtmiii),. 

The Bisho})S of Constantinople might defy the spiri- 
liial thunders of Jionie, but though Acacius had once 
triuinplied over an usuri)iijg Emperor, in daring to 
conflict with the established Impel ial authority they 
but betrayed tlieir own w^cakness. During the reign of 
the Emperor Anastasius, two Bisliops of Constantinople, 
having justly or unjustly incurred the linpc^rial dis- 
pleasure, were degraded from their secs. The Emperor 
Anastasius hns been handed down to j)08terity with the 
[)raise of profound piety, and the imputation of Eiity- 
ehianisra, Arianism, and even Maui cheism, Anastasius 
ascended the throne, though Euphemius had exerted 
all his authority to prevent his elevation, tlirough liis 
marriage with the Empress Ai-iadne. It is said that an 
old quarrel, while Anastasius was yet in a humbler 
station, rankled in both their hearts. The Bishop had 
threatened to shave the head of the domestic of the 
palace, and expose him as a spectacle to the people. 
The mother of Anastasius and his mother's brother had 
been Arians, and Euphemius took care that dark sus- 

Felicis Epist. x. xi. : ad Clerunjet ® Felix addres-sed a letter to Fravitta 
Plebem Constantin, et ad Monachos adjuring hiu) to a andon the cause ot 
Constantin, et BithynitC. Acacius and Peter, and unite with Rome 
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picions of Anastasius on this vital point should be dis- 
seminated in the empire. But Anastasius, in the con- 
scientious conviction of his own orthodoxy, and that 
virtue which had called forth the popular acclamation, 
‘‘Reign as you have lived,” dared to enforce despotic 
toleration. The East was now divided into four reli- 
Four parties gious pai’ties. 1 . Thoso wiio, with the Roman 
East Pontiff and tlie monks of Constantinople, held 
|H|exibly to the Council of Chalcedon, and demanded 
distinct recognition of its doctrines. These were 
not content with the anathema against Nestorius, 
Eutyches, and Eioscorus : they insisted on including 
under the malediction Acacius and Peter the Stam- 
merer.'^ 2. Those who, holding the tenets of Chalcedon, 
had yet subscribed the llenoticon, and for the sake of 
peace would not compel the acceptance of the Chalce- 
doniaii decrees. Among these were Euphemius of Con- 
stantinople before the accession of Anastasius, and at 
first his successor Macedonius, and the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Jerusalem ; all the four great Prelates had 
subscribed the Heiioticon. 3, Those who subscribed 
the lienoticon, and abhorred the decrees of Cha^don; 
these were chielly the Patriarch of Alexandria, with 
the Bishops of Egypt and Libya. 4. The Acephali, 
the Eutychian party, who held tho.||!ouncil of Chalcedon 
to be a Nestorian conclave, and OTerislu^d the memory 
of Dioscorus and of Eutyches. Anastasius issued his 
mandate, that no bishop should compel a reluctant 
people to adhere to the Council of Chalcedon; no 
bishop should compel a people which adhered to the 
Council of Chalcedon to abandon its principles. Many 
who infringed on this law of Imperial charity were 


^ Evagiius, lii. 31. 
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deposed with impartial severity. Euphemius had ex- 
torted from the Emperor Anastasins, as a kind of price 
for his accession, a written asseveration of allegiance to 
the Coimcil of Chaicedon, and an oath that he would 
maintain inviolate those articles wlihdi had been 
with difficulty C(uni)elled lo surrender. Euphemius, 
it might seem, as a rebuke against Ihj comprehensive; 
measures of the Emperor, held a synod, in wnioh the 
decrees of the Council of Chaicedon were confirmed; 
but though this niiglit be among the secret causes, it 
was not the crime for wdiich Anastasius demanded the 
degradation of Euphemius.® 

The Jsaurii.n rebellion disturbed the earlier period of 
the reign of Anastasius ; it lasted for fiv(‘ veers. The 
Bishop Euphemius tampered in treasonable proceed- 
ings ; he was accused of traitorous correspondence, or at 
least of betraying the secrets of the state to 
these formidable rebels. The Emperor sum- 
moned a Council; Euphemius was deposed, sent into 
exile^ and died in obscurity : he has left a doubtful fame. 
The Latin writers hesitate whether he was a martyr or a 
heretic.^ 

Macedouius wat^promoted to the vacant See.^ Mace- 
donius, a man of gentle but too flexible dis- MacedonUis 
position, began lift prelacy by an act of unusual 
courtesy his fallen predecessor. lie 2)er- 
formed the act of degradation with forbearance. Before 
he saluted him in the Baptistery, ho took off the epis- 
cop^il habiliment, and appeared in the dress of a Priest 
he supplied the exile with money, borrowed money, 
for his immediate use. Macedouius subscribed the 


• Evagiius, Theopbanes, p. 117. Victor, xvi. avii. 

* Wftich, p. 974. f Theophaiies, 
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Henoticon, and still the four great Patriarchates ^ 
held in Christian fellowsliip by that bond of union. At 
the command of the Em})eror, Macedonius undertook 
the hopeless task of reconciling the four great Monas- 
teries, among them that of the Akoimetoi, and the 
female convent then ]wsided over by JMatrona, with the 
communion of the ('Church under the Henotiooii. The 
inflexible monks would give up no letter of the Council 
Oi^.Chalcedon — they declared themselves prepared rather 
tb^ kiitfer exile.^* Malrona, a woman of the austerest lif^s 
endured with patience, which wrought strongly on men’s 
minds, a(‘t8 of violence used by a Deacon to compel her 
to submission. The mild Macedonius, instead of con- 
verting them, Avas himself overawed by tlndr rigour into 
a strong partisan of the Council of Chalcedon ; he 
inclimal to make overtures to the Bishop of Rome, 
Celasius I. : but Anastasius prohibited such proceedings ; 
ho liad declared himself resolved against all innovations. 

The Eastern ^va]•s occupied for some yc'ars the mind 
of Anastasias. In the moan lime the com))rosse(l fires of 
religious discord were struggling to bugst forth and con- 
vulse the realm. IMacedonius liad hanltmed into a stern, 
almost a fanatic partisan of the Coimdl of Chalctalon. 
.Tohn Nicetas had ascended the throi^ie of Alexandria : 
he subsci-ihed the II(motic()n, but d(3clai’ed that it was 
an insufti(*ient exy)osition of the true doctrine, as not 
(‘xplicutly eondemnitig the Council of phalcedon. Fla- 
viauus tilh'd the 8ee of Antioch — Elhis that of Jeru- 
salem. Elias was disposed to r(^je(‘t^' the Council ol 
limfmiQiiixt Chalcedon ; FJavianus was iiiiclined.to rest on 
Antioch ipp neutral ground of the IJeiioticon. But the 
Monopliysite party in Syria, which seemed greatly 


k Theoplmnes, Chionog., ed. Bekker, i. 219. 
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reduced in numbers, and content to seclude itself within 
the peaceful monasteries, suddenly ha ving found a bold 
and reckless leader, burst out in fierce insurrection. 
Xenaias,* or Philoxeniis, Bishop of Rierapolis, began to 
agitate the whole region by accusing riavianus as a 
Nestorian. Flavianus, to exculpate himsc^lf, issued his 
anathema against Nestorius and his opinions. Xcnaias 
imperiously demanded the anatliema, not of Nestorius 
alone, but of Ibas, Theodoret of Cyrus, and a host of 
otlier bisinaps, who from time to time had been charged 
witli Nestorianism. Mavianus n'sisted. But the fol- 
lowers of Eiityches and Dioscorns sprung up on all sides. 
Eleiisinius, a bishop of Oai)pado(‘ia, and Nicias of the* 
Syrian Laodicea, joined their ranks. Flavianus con- 
sented to involve all whom they chose thus to denounce 
in one sweeping malediction, Xenaias, flushed with his 
victory, still refused to absolve the tirniil bishop from 
the hated name of Nestorian. Ho required his explicit 
condemnation of the Council of Chaku^don, and of all 
who asserted the two natures in Christ. Flavianus still 
struggled in tlie toils of these inexorable polemics, who 
were resolved to convict him, subscribe what lie might, 
as a secret Nestorian. Swarms of monks crowded 
froi^^l^ district of Cjmegica, and filling the streets of 
Antioch^ insisted on tlie direct condemnation of the 
Council <5®Ohalcedon and the letter of Pojie IjCo.^ The 
people of Antioch rose in defence of their bishop, slew 
some of the monks, and drove the rest into the Orontes, 
where many lost their lives. Another party of monks 
from Coelesyria, where Flavianus himself had dwelt in 


* Xenaias, interpreted by the hostile monks of Jciusalem, “The stranger tc 
Catholic doctrine." * ^ Evagrius. iii. 31, 32. 
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tlie convent of Talmognon, hastened to ;orm a guard 
for his person. 

The Emperor Anastasius in the mean time on his 
return from the East found Macedonius, in- 
stead of a mild assertor of the Henoticon, at 
the head of one, and that the most dangerous and 
violent of the religious factions. Kumours were indus- 
triously spread abroad, that the Emperor’s secret Mani- 
'^^eism had been confirmed in the East. A Persian 
painter had been employed in one of the palaces, and 
had covered the walls, not with the orthodox human 
forms worshipped by the Church, but with the mys- 
terious and symbolic figures of the Manichean heresy. 
Anastasius, insulted by the fanatic populace, was escorted 
to the Council and to the churches by the Prefect at the 
head of a strong guard. Anastasius was driven by 
degrees (an Emperor of his commanding character 
should not have been driven) to favour the opposing 
AD 510 John, Patriarch of Alexandria, sent to 

offer, it is said, two hundred pounds of gold, as 
a tribute, a subsidy, or a bribe, to induce the Emperor 
to abrogate the Council of Chalcedon. John, however, 
publicly maintained the neutrality of the Henoticon, 
neither receiving nor repudiating the CoimciL ^ ^ His 
legates were received with honour. Anastasius com- 
pelled the Bishop Macedonius to admit them to 
comUiunion. Xenaias, the persecutor of Flavianus, 
was likewise received with honour. Worse than all, 
two hundred Eastern monks, headed by Severus, were 
permitted to land in Constantinople : they here found 
an honourable reception. Other monks of the opposite 
faction swarmed from Palestine. The two black-cowlec 
armies watched each other for some months, working in 
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on their respective partisans.® Kl length they 
came to a rupture; and in their stiife, which 
hf*^ either dared not, or did not care to 
control the throue, the liberty, the life itself of the 
Emperor were in peril. The Monopliysite monks in 
the church of the Archangel within the palace broke 
out after the “Thrice Holy,” with the burthen added at 
Antioch by Peter the Fuller, “who wasc crueifiecl for 
us.” The orthodox monks, backed by the rabble of 
Constantinople, endeavoured to expel them from the 
church; they were not content with hurling curses 
against each other, sticks and stones began their work. 
There ^vas a wild, lierce fray ; the divine presence of the 
Emperor lost its awe ; be could not maintain the peace. 
The Bishop Macedonius either took the lead, or was 
compelled to lead the tumult. Men, women, Tmnuitstn 

* Constaiiti- 

children, j)Oured out irom all quarters; the i^pie. 
monks, with their Archimandrites, at the head of the 
raging multitude, echoed back tlieir religious war-cry 
“ It is the (lay of martyrdom. Let us not desert oui 
spiritual Father. Down with the tyrant! the Mani- 
chean ! he is unw^orthy of the throne.” The gates of 
the palace were barred against the furious mob ; the 
imperial galleys were manned, ready for flight to 
the Asiatic shore. The Emperor was reduced to the 
humiliation of receiving the Bishop Macedonius, whom 
he had prohibited from approaching his presence, as his 
equal, almost as his master. As Macedonius passed 
along, the populace hailed him as their beloved father ; 


Each party of course throws the ' letter of Severus, wiitten befoie he 
blame of the msuriection ou theotlei. was Bishop of Antioth, chaigmg the 
TShe later writers, who aie all of, he whole distuibance on Macedonius anJ 
orthodox party, asenb^^ it to tJie Syiian the clergy of Constantinople, 
moiks Evagnus (lii. c. 44) quotes a 
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even the military applauded. Macedonius rebuked the 
Emperor for his hostility to the Church. Anastasias 
condescended to dissemble : peace was restored with 
difficulty. 

Macedonius seems to have been of feeble character, 
ni fit to conduct this internecine strife between the 
Patriarchate and the Empire for supreme authority. 
Enemies would not be wanting, even liad the strife not 
been for religion, to the enemy of the Emperor : and 
all acts of enmity to the Patriarch, whether sanctioned 
or not by the Emperor, would be laid to his charge, 
An accusation of loathsome incontinence was brought 
forward against the Bishop; he calmly refuted it by 
proving its impossibility. His life was attempted ; he 
pardoned the assassin. But this Christian gentleness 
softened into infirmity. One day he weakly subscribed 
a Creed, in which he recognised only the Councils of 
Nicsoa and Constantinople ; his silence about those of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon implied his rejection of their 
authority. His monkish masters broke out in furious 
invectives. The Patriarcli stoo[)ed to appear b(uhre 
them in the monastery of Saint Dalmatins ; and not 
merely expressed his adhesion to the (k)nncil of Chalce- 
don, he uttered his anathema against all recusants of its 
decrees. The Emperor had been silently watching his 
opportunity. The Bishop was seized by night; without 
tumult, without resistance, he was conveyed to the 
A.D. 511 Asiatic shore, thence into banishment at 
SexiiHf Euchaita, liis predecessor’s place of exile. A 
Macedonitts. 'vvell-choscn synod of bishops declared the 
deposition of ]\facedonius Timotheus was elected 


“ Evagnus mtimates that Mace- abdication. According to Theophnnei 
donius wiMf pei&jaded to a volunfeiry (Edd. Bekkor, i. 240) Anastasius ea- 
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Bishop of Constantinople. Tiinotheus signed tlie Heno- 
ticon ; he went further, he laid his cid’se on the Council 
of Ciialcedon. Tiinotheus was acknowledged by Fla- 
viamis of Antioch, by John of Alexandria, and by Elias 
of Jerusalem. Bat this concession Sf^ciired not the 
throne of Flavianus. The Monophysite monk Sevenis, 
who had stirred up the populace of Alexandria and of 
Constantinople to religious not, and had won tiie fivour 
of Anastasius as ac(|uiescing in the JTencdicon, now 
appeared in Antioch as tlie rival of Flavianus. Fla- 
vianus w^as deposed, Severus was bishop. He would 
now no longer keep on the mask; he condemned in the 
strongest terms the Council of Chaicmdon. Tlie monkish 
party, which had been persecuted by, and in turn per- 
secuted Flavianus, and to which he had in vain 
made such ignoble concessions, was dominant 
in Antioch ; Severus ruled supreme. At Jerusalem the 
orthodox were the strongest: apd Elias, who would not 
go all lengths with them, was likewise compelled to 
abdicate his see. Throughout Asiatic Christendom it 
was the same wild struggle. Bishops deposed quietly ; 
or, wdierc resistance was made, the two factions fighting 
in the streets, in tlie churches ; cities, even the holiest 
places, ran with Christian blood. 

In Constantinople it was not the throne of the Bishop, 
but that of the Emperor which trembled to its base. 
Anastasius, who had so nobly and successfully Con^tanti- 

. , - r. 1 • • 1 nopio again in 

Wielded tlie arms oi the Empire against the insurrection 
Persians, found his power in Constantinople, in his 
Asiatic provinces, in his European dominions, crumbling 
beneath him. His foes were not on the frontier, they 


deavoured to gain possession of Jthe them, Macedonius sealed them up 
original legistens of the Council of and put them in a place of safety. 
ChaJcedon, to destroy or to corrupt 
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were at the gates of Constantinople, in Constantinople, 
in his palace. He was now eighty years old. The 
martial courage which he had displayed in his Eastern 
campaigns might seem decayed; liis aged 'hand could 
no longer hold with the same equable firmness the 
balance of religious neutrality ; it may have trembled 
towards the Monophysite party ; he may have brought 
something of the irritability and obstinacy of age into 

i the contest. The year after the exile of Mace- 

‘ donius, Constantinople, at the instigation of 
fhe clergy and the monks, broke out again in religious 
insurrection. The blue and green I'actions of the 
Circus — such is the language of the times — gave place 
to these more maddening conflicts. The hymn of 
the Angels in Heaven was the battle-cry on earth; 
the signal for human bloodshed. Many palaces of the 
nobles were set on fire; the officers of the crown in- 
sulted ; pillage, conflagration, violence, raged through 
the city. A peasant who had turned monk was torn 
fi'oin the palace of the favourite Syrian minister of 
Anastasias, Mariniis (he was accused of having intro- 
duced the profane burthen to the angelic hymn) ; his 
head was struck off*, carried about on a pole, with shouts, 
“ Behold the enemy of the Trinity.” The hoary Em- 
peror appeared in the Circus, and commanded the heralds 
to announce to the people that he was prepared to abdi- 
cate the Empire, if they could agree in the choice of his 
successor. The piteous spectacle soothed the fury of 
the people; they entreated Anastasius to resume the 
ISigdem. But the blood of two of his ministers was 
demanded as a sacrifice to appease their vengcance.P 

® Evagrius, iii. 44. stantinople, who are attached to tne 

9 The Pope Gelasius wiites to the name of Acacius; the people of Con- 
Emperor, You fear the people of Con- stantinople have preferred Catholic 
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But it is not insurrection in Constantinople alone, the 
empire is in revolt on the question of the two Revolt of 
natures in Christ. The first great religious a.».m 4. 
w’ar, alas for many centuries not the last ! enipeiils the 
tottering throne of Anastasius. The Thracian Vita- 
lianiis is in open rebellion ; obtains a great victc;ry over 
the Imperial general Hypatius ; wastes Thrace, depopu- 
lates tlie whole country — ^the whole realm — up to the 
■gates of Constantinople. He is before the city at the 
head of 60,000 men. His banner, his war-cry, is that 
of religious orthodoxy ; he proclaims himself the cham- 
pion, not of an oppressed people, of a nobility indignant 
at the tyranny of their sovereign, but of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Cries are heard within the city (not 
obs?curely traced to the clergy and the monks) pro- 
claiming Vitalianus Emperor; and the army of this 
first religious war in Christendom is composed chiefly 
of Huns and Barbarians, a great part of them still 
heathens. But Vit^iauus had allies in the West: from 
some obscure quarrii, or from jealousy of the Emj^eror 
of the East, he boasts the alliance of Theodoric, the 
Arian jDstrogoth ; as the champion of orthodoxy he 
boasts too the countenance of Hormisdas, Bishop of 
Kome."^ 


truth to the cause of their bishops 
Macedonms (then suj^posed to be un- 
sound) and Nestorius. You have sup- 
pi essed their tumults in the games, 
you will conti-ol them if they break 
out in religious insuiiectiou.” A sin- 
gular testimony to the two gieat rival 
causes which roused the mob of Con- 
stantinople to mutiny. 

• The accounts of these transactions, 
and then' dates, aie confused, almost 
ii reconcileable. Accoi di ng to Evagnus 


(iii. 43), Vitalianus was defeated in a 
naval battle, and fled in a single ship : 
according to Thcophanes and others, he 
dictated teims of peace, the restoration 
of the bishops, and the Council of 
Heiaclea. These teims Anastasius 
[leifidiously violated, declaiing that an 
emperor WHS justified, more than justi- 
fied, in sweai ing to treaties, and break* 
ing his oath to preserve his power;— 
d wapduojLios otvaiSMS ^Aeyey 
tlyai Ki\€{foyra ^acriA^a tear* kydy 
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The grey hairs of Anastasias were again brought 
Humiliation dowu to shame and sorrow ; he must stoop to 
of Anastabius. ignominious peace. If we are to credit the 
monastic historians, the end aimed at and attained by 
this insurrection, which had desolated provinces and 
caused the death of thousands of human beings, was a 
treaty which pi-omised the re-estabhshinent of Mace- 
don ius and Flavianus on the archiepiscopal thrones of 
Constantinople and Antioch ; and the summoning a 
Council at Heraclea, in which Hormisdas, Ihshop of 
Rome, was to appear by liis legates, and no doubt lioped 
to dictate the decrees of the assembly. 

The few last inglorious years of the reign of Anasta- 
sias, its dark close, his miserable death, his 
damnation, according to his relentless foes, 
must be reserved for the period when the Bishop of 
Rome (Hormisdas) apj^ears in a commanding character 
in the arena of Constantinople : and if he does not 
terminate, prepares the termination of the schism of 
above forty years between Eastern ,^kid Western Chris- 
tianity. 

We turn away with willingness from the dismal and 
state of the wearisomo period, in which, in the East, all 
that is noble and generous in religious con- 
viction disappears and gives place to dark intrigues and 
ignorant fury. Men suffer all the degradation and 
misery, incur all the sin of persecution almost without 
the lofty motive of lionest zeal. It is a time of fierce 
and busy polemics, without a great writer. The Heno- 
ticon is a work of some skill, of some adroitness, in 
attempting to reconcile, in eluding, evading, theological 

Kriv itriopKelp Koi xl/fvdea-dai. ravra Tillpmont and older authorities, that 
6 Trapuuo/xcaTaros — p. theie is no doubt of the two insuriec* 

248. I think, witli Gibbon, following tioiis in Constantin pie. 
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difficulties ; it is subtle to escape subtleties. But there 
was no vigorous and manly, even if intolerant writer, 
like Cyril of Alexandria, whom we contemplate with far 
different estimation in hi^' acts and in his writings. 

But that which is tlie <*haractejistie sign C‘f the times^ 
as a social and political, as w^ell as a religious xhc 
plienonienon, is the complete domirdon assumed 
by the monks in tlie East over the public mind, and the 
depravation of monasticism from its primal prin(*ipies. 
Those wlio had forsaken the wmld aspire to rule the 
w^orld. The minds wliich are to bo absolutely estranged 
from earth mingle in its most furious tumults. Instead 
of total seclusion from tlui habits and pursuits of men, 
the Coonobitos sweep the streets of the great cities in 
armed bodies, displayim*- an irregular valour which 
sometimes puts to sliam(3 the ianguifl patriotism of the 
Imperial soldiery. Even the Eremites, instead of 
shrouding themselves in the remotest wilderness, and 
burying themselves in tlie darkest and most inaccessible 
caverns, mount their ])i]lars in some conspicuous place, 
even in some place of public resort. While they seem 
to despise tlie earth below, and to (‘ujoy the undisturbed 
serenity of lujaven, they are not unconscious that they 
are the oracles as w^ell as tlie ohjeets of amazement to 
the admiring multitudes around ; that Emperors come 
to consult tliem as seers and prophets, as well as in- 
fallible interpreters of divine truth. They even descend 
into tlie cities to become spiritual deniagogucfs. The 
monks, in fact, exercise the most complete tyranny, not 
merely over the laity, but over bishops and patriarchs, 
whose rule, though nominally subject to it, they throw 
off* whenever it suits their purposes. Those who might 
seem the least cpialified,* from their vague and abstract 
devotion, to decide questions wliich depended on iiicetieg 
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of language, on tlic finest rhetorical distinctions, are the 
dictators of the \vorld. Monks in Alexandria, monks in 
Antioch, monks in Jerusalem, monks in Constantinople, 
decide peremptorily on orthodoxy and heterodoxy. The 
bishops themselves cower before them. Macedouius in 
Constantinople, Flavianus in Antioch, Elias in Jeru- 
salem, condemn themselves, and abdicate or are driven 
%om th^ sees, rersecution is universal ; persecution 
means of violence and cruelty ; the only 
^estflil U in whose hands is the power to persecute. 
In Aiitiocli, X(maias (Philoxenus, a famous name) 
justifies his insurrection by the persecutions which he 
has endured ; Flavianus bitterly and justly complains 
of the persecutions of Xenaias. Bloodshed, murder, 
treachery, assassination, even during tlie public worship 
of God, — tliese are the frightful means by wliich each 
party strives to maintain its opinions, and to defeat its 
adversary. l']cclesiastieal and civil authority are alike 
paralysed by combiniitious of fanatics rea(te.jto suffer or 
to indict death, utterly unapproachable by reason. If 
they had not mingled in the fray, pfiaee might perhaps 
have been restored with no serious detriment to orthodox 
doctrine. If in tJie time of Zeno there had been no 
monks, no Akoimetui, in Constantinople; if these fana- 
tics had not been in treasonable corres])ondonce with 
strangers, and supported by the Bisliop of Eome — 
temperate and ortliodox bishops like Macedonius and 
Flavianus niigdii have allayed the storm. Tlie evil lay 
partly in the mode of life; the seclusion, which fostered 
both ignorance and presumption, and magnified in- 
significant matters to questions of spiritual life and 
death ; and the strong corporate spirit, which gave a 
consciousness of strength which bound them together as 
one man in wliatever cause they might espouse. The 
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Emperor m*glit depose a biisy and refractory bishop, 
what could be done with a j^teniity of a thousand 
men? They had already the primapl^ of oi!|fe^ization, 
union, a ffl^^ mtual confidence, and nrtns in 1^M|\and8. 
Tliey ]9 |I|k Ifgions. It is at the houd o^fc^h an 
army that SVenis, a stranger, makes liimse^f ipfeiidable 
in Constantinople. A more powerful adverse army 
heads the mob of Constantinople and reduces the 
Emperor Aiiastasius to beg his crown, if not his life, 
Eclying on these ink^nal allies in the heart of his 
enemy's camp, Vitaliamis besieges Constantinople, and 
dictates a capitulation, embodying their demands and 
those of their acknowledged head, the Eishop of Home. 
Alexandria is at the mercy of such hosts, who pour in 
from the surrounding monasteries on all sides. Even 
during the last years of Anastasius, at the election of 
the bishop, another Dioscorus, the chief Imperial officer, 
is slain ihirthe streets. Hosts of monks encounter in 
Syria, A^’^'in the field of battle, consider that zeal 
divine they sdrive, not to instruct and en- 

lighten, Wl^to compel each other to subscribe the 
sam^ confession, eacli slaying and dying in unshaken 
assurance that etcumal salvation depended on the proper 
sense of the words ‘‘ in ’’ and out of ; ” the acceptance 
or rejection of tlie Council of Chalceclon, including its 
dire anathemas.*^ To monasticism, may unquestionably 
be attributed the obstinate continuance, perhaps the 
fury, of the Monophysite war. We shall hereafter 


^ I have incorpoiated v tn my own and with the almost apathetic impar- 
observations many sente les from a tiality of his school, seems suddenly to 
passage in a wiitcr of the old Geiman break out into something approaching 
school, Walch, who, having investi- to eloquence. Walch, Ketzer-Go* 
gated the whole of these tiansactions schichte, vol. vii. 

With unrivalled industiyand candour, 
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encounter monasticism in the West in another character, 
as compensating, at least in a great degree, for its 
usurpation of the dignity of a higher and holier Chris- 
tianity, by becoming the guardian of what was valuable, 
the booki and arts of the old world ; as the iihissionary 
of what was holy and Christian in the new civilisation ; 
as the chief maintainor, if not the restorer of agriculture 
in Italy ; as the cultivator of the forests and morasses of 
the north ; as the apostle of the heathens which dwelt 
beyond the ])ale of the Roman em])ire. 

We are again in the West, reascending and passing 
Return to the hi reviow Latin Christianity and its primates 
during the same, by no means a brilliant 
period: their sometimes enforced or uncongenial, but 
still ever ready intervention in the affairs of the East, 
from the time when Pope Felix and Acacius issue 
their hostile intei-dicts, and Constantinoide and 

A.D. 484 - 519 . ^ 1^.1 

Koine are at o})en war, more or less violent, 
during five and thirty ytvirs. ,,, 

Retween the pontificate of Felix III. an(||fe rupture 
(leUMus 1 ^^hh Constantinople (it might ilH the im- 
March 1.402 pPieahle (istraiigeiuent of the FaiCand AVest) 
to the accession of Hormisdas, intiTvened three Popes, 
Gelasius T., Anastas ins IL, Symmachus. 

Gelasius, a Roman, seemed, as a Roman, to assume 
the plenitiuh^ of Roman dignity. From the first, he 
adhered to all the lofty pretensions of his predecessor, 
and in his freqiicmt and elaborate writings vindicated all 
the acts of Ftdix. He inexorably demanded, as the 
preliminary to any peaceful treaty, that the name ol 
Acacius should be expunged from the diptychs. No 
power could now retrieve or rescue Acacius from his 
inevitable doom — Acacius, who had not only disregarded 
the excommunication of the Bishop of Rome, but pre- 
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sumed to emulate his power of pronoimcing datnuation. 
Constantinople must absolutely abandon the champion 
of her co-equality, if not her supenority. Acacius, all 
his followers, all who respect his meinory, must share ' 
his irrevocable pioscription.® The llomaii Gelasius 
endeavours to awaken a kindred pride ir the Emperer 
Anastasius, now the sole representative of Eoinan 
sovereignty ; ‘ for Italy is under the dominion of the 
Gotln Gelasius might even seem to cherish some secret 
hope of the deliverance of Rome from its barbaric lord^ 
by the intervention of the yet Roman East. But at the 
same time Gelasius asserts boldly, for the first time, in 
these strong and discriminating terms, the supremacy 
of the clergy in all religious matters. TIjpre are two 
powers which rule the vorld, the Imperial and the 
Pontifical. You are the sovereign of the human race, 
but you bow your neck to those who preside over things 
divine.^ The priesthood is the greater of the two 


• The letter of Gelasius, to Euphe- 
mills of Constaiilinopie is a model of 
that haughty humility which became 
the ouiinaiy language of the Roman 
bishops. Euphemius hiid written, that 
by condescension and the best dispo- 
sition Gelasius could restoie concord 
(“ annectis condescendibilem me et 
optimd dispositione j evocare posse con- 
cordiam ”). — “Do you call it con- 
descension to admit among true bishops 
the names of heretics and excommu- 
nicated persons, and of those who com- 
municate with them and their suc- 
cessors ? Is not this, instead of 
descending like our Lord from heaven 
to redeem, tc plunge oui selves into 
hell ? ” “ Hoc non es^, coiidescendore 

ad subvenieiidum, sed evidenter m 
tnferum demergi.” He summons P-u 
VOL. I. 


phemius to meet him before the tri- 
bunal of Christ, in the presence of the 
apostles, and decide whether his aus- 
tereness and aspeiity is not truly 
apostclic. — Epist. 1. 

* “ Te sicut Komae natus, Romanum 
piincipem, amo, colo, suscipio,” — Ad 
Anastas., A.D. 493. 

» Gelasius lefers to the authoritative 
example of Melchisedek, a type inter- 
preted with curious variation during 
the Papal history. “ In the oldest 
times Melchisedek was priest and king. 
The devil, m imitation of this holy 
example, induced the empeior to 
assume the supreme pontificate. But 
after Christianity had revealed the 
truth to the woiid, the union of the 
two poweis ceased to be lawipL 
Neither did the empeior usurp tbf 

Y 
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powers ; it has to render an account in the last day for 
the acts of kings.” * 

Pope Anastasias II., the successor of Gelasius, spoke 
Cope Anas- a milder, more conciliatory, even more sup- 

T 1 TT 1 1 11 

.vov. 24 , 496 . pliant language. He dared to doubt the 

damnation of a bishop excommunicated by the see of 
Rome : — ‘‘ Felix and Acaciiis are now both before a 
/i^igher tribunal ; leave them to that unerring judge- 
ITO He would have the name of Acacius passed 
;|OTer in silence, quietly dropped, rather than publicly 
expunged from the diptychs. This degenerate successor 
of St. Peter is not admitted to the rank of a saint. The 
Pontifical book (its authority on this point is indignantly 
repudiated), accuses Anastasius of having communicated 
Nov 19 498 ^ deacon of Thessalonica, who had kept 

up communion with Acacius ; and of having 
entertained secret designs of restoring the name of 


pontifical, noi the pontiff the imperial 
power. Christ, mindful of human 
fiailty, has separated foi ever the two 
olBces, leaving the ernperoi s dependent 
on the pontiffs for their everlasting 
salvation, the pontiffs dependent on the 
emperois for the admiinstiation of all 
temporal affairs. So the ministeis of 
pod do not entangle themselves m 
secular business ; secular men do not 
intrude into tilings divine.*' Pass 
over eight or nine centuiies, and hear 
Innocent IV. ; we give the piegnant 
Latin : “ Dominus emm JehsusChiistiis 
, , . secundum ordmem Melchisedek, 
verus rex et verus sacerdos existens, 
quemadmodum patenter ostendit nunc 
utendo pro homimbus hononficentiS, 
regise majestatis, nunc exequeiido pro 
illi«i dignitatem pontificii npud Patiem, 
m a|)oBtolic& sede non solum pontifii- 


calem, sed et regal em oonstituit mo- 
narchatiim, beato Petro ejusque suo 
cessoribus teiieni simui #et ccelestis 
imperii commissis habenis." — Apud 
Hoetler. Albert von Beham, p. 88. 
Stuttgard, 1847, 

* “ Quando etiam pro ipsis regibtis 
domino in divino reddituri sunt ex- 
amine ratioriem." — Ad Anastas.^ 
Mansi, vii. 

T “ Namque et predecessor noster 
Papa Felix, et etiam Acacius illic pro- 
cnldubio sunt; ubi unusquisque sub 
tanto judice non potest perdere sui 
meriti qualitatem.” — Anastas. Epist. 
A.D. 49G, This letter was sent to 
Constantinople by two bishops, Cresco- 
nius of Todi and Gei'manus of Capua, 
w.th private instructions, not recoiied 
in history. 
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Acacius in the services of the Church.® Hfa death, 
according to BaroianSjhk sudden dea'h by the manifest 
liaiid of God, destroyed ahogether these hopes of peace. 
But how deep and lasting was the tradition of detesta- 
tion against meek renegade to papal authority 
may be suppc/sed bv its survival for at least nine eentu 
ries. Dante beholds in hell the unhappy Anastasias, 
condemned for ever f<^r his leniency to the heresy of 
Constantin ople.*^ 

On the death of Pope Anastasius. the contested 
election for the pontificate between Symina- 

^ • K 1 X Symmachas. 

chus, a convert irom paganism, and Lauren- 
tius, w^as exasperated by these divergences of opinion on 
the schism with the Et4.st. Festus, the legate of Anas- 
tasius, the deceased Pope, at Constantinople, the bearer, 
as it was supposed, of conciliatory tf rms obtained by the 
concessions of the Pope, on his return to Pome, threw 
himself as a violent partisan into the cause of Lauren- 
tins. The Emperor Anastasius himself, either in 
private letters to Ins adherents in Eoine or in some 
public document, accused the successful Symmachus, 
who, by the decision of King Tlieodoric, had obtained 
the throne,^ as aManichean ; and as liaving audaciously 
conspired with the Senate of Kome (a singular Council 
for the. Pope) to excommunicate the Emperor. The 


® “ Ilerocai e Acaemm ” — so I tians- 
late the woids — as Acacius had long 
been dead. — Lib, Ponlif., Vit. Anastas. 

• ** E qtiivi per 1' orribile goperchlo 

Del pu7.zo, cbe '1 profondo abisso gitta 
Ci raccofitammo dletro tid un coperchio 
D* un grand' uvcllo, ov’ w vidi una scrltta, 
Che diceva AnaMagio Pupa guardo, 

Lo qual trasse Fotino della vui drltta." 

/n/. XI 4» 

Fotinus IS srtid to have been the Dea- 
con of Thessalonica. 


“ Catholica fides, quam in sede 
beat! Petri, veniens ex paganitate, sus* 
cepi.” — Epist. ad Anastas. The date 
of this IS uncertain. Was he a son or 
descendant of the .famous Symmachus? 
The latter is moi e pi obable. 

See on, under the leign of Theo- 
doiic, the elevation, stiuggle, and final 
estibiishment of Symmachus. ^ 

Y 2 
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sovereign of the East inflexibly withheld the customary 
letters of gratulation on the accession of Symmachua 
The apologetic invective of S3rmmachus to the Emperor 
is in the tone of fearless hostility. He retorts against 
the Eutychian the odious charge of Mariicheism. He 
denies the excommunication of the Emperor Anastasius ; 
Acacius only was excommunicated. Yet he leaves him 
inevitable conclusion that all who were in com- 
with the excommunicate must share their doom.^ 
Anastasius is arraigned as departing from his boasted 
neutrality only against the Cathoh’cs, The unyielding, 
almost turbulent resistance of the Eoman party in 
Constantinople is justified by the aggressions assumed 
to be entirely on the part of the tyrannical Emperor. 
Peace between two such opponents was not likely to 
make much progress. Throughout the ponti- 
ficate of Symmachus the Roman faction in the 
East kept up that fierce and tumultuous, or more secret 
and brooding opposition, which lasted till the death of 
Anastasius. Symmachus may have heard the first 
tidings of the orthodox revolt of Vitalianus; his Suc- 
cessor Hormisdas reaped the fruits of the humiliation ol 
Anastasius, followed in due time by the reconciliatioc 
of the Greek and Latin Churches.* 


^ Between 499-512. Baronius places it 503^ 
• See on, under the rei?n ef Thoodurh. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Conversion of the Teutonic Racei. 

Christianity within the lioman Empire might fsieem 
endangered in its vital existence by these ungenial 
inward dissensions. Its lofty assertions that it came 
down from heaven as a religi(»)i of peace — of peace to 
the individual lieart of man, as reconciling it with God, 
and instilling tho serene hope of another life — of peace 
which should incxirporate mankind in one harmonious 
brotherhood, the type and pre-establishment of the 
soiTowless and strifeless state of beatitude — might 
appear utterly belied by the claims of conflicting 
doctrines on the belief, all declared to be essential to 
salvation, and the animosities and bloody quarrels 
which desolated Christian cities. Anathema instead of 
benediction had almost become the general language of 
the Church. Religioua wars, at least rare in the pagan 
state of society, seemed now a new and perpetual source 
of human misery — a cause and a sign of the weakness 
and decay, and so of the inevitable dissolution, of the 
llomaa Empire. 

But Christianity had sunk into depths of the human 
heart, unmoved by these tumults, which so fiercely 
agitated the surface of the Christian world. Far below, 
less observed, less visible in its mode of operation, 
though manifest in its effects, was that profound con- 
viction of the truth of the Gospel, that infelt sense of 
its blessings, which enabled it to pursue its course of 
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conversion tfnroughout the world," jo bring the Eoman 
mind more completely under subjection, and one by one 
to subdue the barbarian tribes which began to over- 
spread and mingle with the Greek and Latin population 
of the Empire. For Christianity had that within it, 
which overawed, captivated, enthralled the innate or at 
least universal religiousness of mankind ; that which 
was sufficiently simple to arrest by its grandeur the 
barbarian, while, by its deeper mysteries, it led 
philosopliic and reflective mind through unending 
regions of contemplation. It had its one Creator and 
Euler of the universe, one God, one Redeemer, one 
Spirit, under whieh the ancient polytheism subsided into a 
subordinate hierarchy of intermediate beings, which kept 
the imagination in play, and left undisturbed almost all 
the hereditary superstitions of each race. It satisfied 
that yearning after the invisible, which seems inseparable 
from our nature ; it nourished the fears and hopes which 
more or less vaguely have shadowed out some future 
being, the fears of retribution appeased by the promises 
of pardon, the hope of beatitude by its presentiments ot 
peace. It had its exquisite goodness, which appealed 
to the indelible moral sense of mankind, to the best 
affections of his being ; it had that equality as to reli- 
gious privileges, duties, and advantages, to which it 
drew up all ranks and classes, and both sexes (slaves 
and females bbing alike with others under the divine 
care), and the abolition, so far, of the ordinary castes 
and divisions of men ; with the substitution of the one 
distinction, the clergy and the laity, and perhaps also 
that of the ordinary Christian and the monk, who aspired 
to what was asserted and believed to be a higher Chris** 
tianity. All this was, in various degrees, at once the 
manifest sign of its divinity, and the secret of it^ 
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gradual subjugation of nations at such different stages 
of civilisation. It pr^ipared or found ready the belief in 
those miraculous powers, which it still constantly de- 
clared itself to possess ; and made belief not merely , 
prompt to accept, but creative of, wonder, and of per- 
petual preterhuman interfereoce. Some special causes 
will appear, which seemed peculiarly to propitiate 
certain races towaids Christianity, while their distinc- 
tive character reacted on their own Christianity, ai^d 
tlirough tliein perhaps on that of the world. 

We are not at present advanced beyond the period 
when Christianity w^as in general content (this indeed 
gave it full occupation) to await the settle- convemion 
ment of the Northern tribes, if not within 
the pale, at least upon the frontiers of the 
Empire : it had not yet been emboldened to seek them 
out in their own native forests or morasses. But 
it was a surprising spectacle to behold the Teutonic* 
nations melting gradually into the general mass of 
Christian worsliippers. In every other i-espect they are 
still distinct races. The conquering Ostrogoth or Visi- 
goth, the Vandal, the Burgundian, llie Frank, stand, 
apart from the subjilgated Eoman population, as an 
armed or territorial aristocracy. They maintain, in 
great part at least, their laws, tlieir language, their 
habits, their character ; in religion alone they are 
blended into one society, constitute one church, worship 
at the same altar, and render allegiance to the same 
hierarchy* This is the single bond of their common 
humanity ; and so long as the superior Roman civilisa- 
tion enabled the Latins to retain excRisively the eccle- 
siastical functions, they might appear to have retreated 
from the civil power, Which required more strenuous 
and robust hands to wield it, to this no less extensive 
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and important influence of opinion ; and thus held in 
suspense the trembling balance nof authority. They 
were no longer the sovereigns and patricians, but they 
were still the pontiffs and priests in the new order of 
society. 

There might appear in the Teutonic religious cha* 
Teutonic ractcT a depth, seriousness, and tendency to 
character. mysterioiis, Congenial to Christianity, which 

would prepare them to receive the Gospel. The Grecian 
polytheist was often driven into Christianity by the utter 
voidfn his religion, and by the incongruity of its poetic 
anthropomorphism with the progress of his discursive 
reason, as well as by his weariness with his unsatisfac- 
tory and exhausted philosophy ; the Homan was com- 
manded by its high moral tone and vigour of character. 
But each had to abandon temples, rites, diversions, lite- 
rature, which had the strongest hold on his habits and 
character, and were so utterly incongruous with the 
primitive Gospel, that until Christianity made some 
steps towards the old religion by the splendour of its 
(jeremonial, and the incipient paganising, not of its 
creed, but of its popular belief, there were powerful 
countervailing tendencies to keep him back from 
the new faith. And when the Greek entered into the 
Church, he w^as not content without excircising the quick- 
ness of his intelligence, and the versatilities of his 
language on his creed, without analysing, discussing, 
defining everything. Or by intruding that higher part 
of his philoso][)]iy, which best assimilated with Christi- 
anity, he either philosophised Christianity, or for a time, 
as under the Neo-Platonists and Julian, set up a partially 
Christianised philosophy as a new and rival religion. 
The inveterate corruption of liornan manners confined 
UiAt vigorous Christian morality, its strongest commen- 
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(iation to the Koman mind, at first within the choden 
few who were not utterly abated by licentiousness or by 
servility : and even with them in large part it was obe^ 
dience to civil authority, respect for estabiishej law, 
perhaps in many a kind of sympathy with the lofty and 
independent sacerdotal dignity, the sole representative 
of old Eoman freedom, which ^ontribnied to Christiamse 
the Latin w^orld. 

How much more suited were some parts of the 
Teutonic character to harmonise at first with Christi- 
anity, and to keep tlie proselytes in submission to the 
authority of its instructors in these snblin)e truths; at 
the same time to invigorate the Church by the infusion 
of its own strength and independence of thought and 
action, as well as to barbarise it witli that ferocity which 
causes, is increased by, and maintains, the foreign 
conquests of ruder over more polished races! Teutonic 
Already the German had the conception of an 
illimitable Deity, towards whom he looked with solemn 
and reverential awe. Tacitus might seem to speak the 
language of a Christian Father, almost of a Jewish 
pro]i)het. Their gods could not be confined within walls, 
and it was degradation to these vast unseen powers to 
represent them under the human form. Eeverential 
awe alone could contemplate that mysterious being 
wdiich they calW divinity.^ These deities, or this one 
Supreme, were ^rouded in the untrodden, impenetrable 
forest. Such seems to have been the sublime conception 
above, if not anterior to, what may be called the 
mythology of Teutonic religion. This mythology was 

• “CaBteiumnoncohibere parietibus iiominibus appellant secretum illud 
Decs, neque in ullam humani quod sol& reveientifi yMen Tao 

tpeciem adsiinilare ex magnitudine German, ix, 
ocelestium aibitmntur, Deorunique 
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tihe same, only in its elemental form, throughout the 
German tribes, with that which, having passed through 
more than one race of poets, gi'ew into the Eddas of 
Scandinavia. Vestiges of this close relationship are 
traced in the language, in the mytliic conceptions, and 
in the superstitions of all the Teutonic tribes. Certain 
religious forms and words are common to all the races 
of Teutonic descent.^ In every dialect appear kindred 
or derivative terms for the deity, for sacrifice, for temples, 
for the priesthood. This mythic religion was in 
le points a nature-worship, though there might have 
existed, as has been said, something more ancient, and 

P perior to the worship of the visible and impersonated 
>Wers or energies of the material world. The Komans 
discovered, not without wonder, that the supreme deity 
of the actual German worship was not invested in the 
attributes of their Jove, but rather of Mercury.® 
There is no doubt that Woden was the divinity 
to whom they assigned this name, a name which, in its 
various ♦forms (it became at length Odin), is comrnon to 
the Goths, Lombards, Saxons, Erisians, and other tribes. 
In its primitive conception, if any of these conceptions 
were clear and distinct, Woden appears to have been 
the all-mighty, all-permeating Spirit — the Mind, the 
primal mover of things, the all-Wii||, the God of speech 
and of knowledge.*^ But with a ’Warlike people, the 
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^ Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Em- ^ nniversis Germania gentibus nt Deus 
leituiig, pp. 9-11 (2nd edit.). The adoiatur.” — Paul. Diacon. i. 9. See 
whole large volume is a miiuite and also Jonas Bobbiens, Vit. Bonifac, 
laboriouB commeiitaiy on tills axiom. (Dies Meicuin became Wodan’s day, 
® “ Deum maxima Mercurmm — Wediresday.) Compare Grimin, p. 
colunt.” — Tac. Geim. ix. 116, Gimim, pp. 108, &c,, and the 

^ “ Wod&n san^ quern adjectS literft wb^de aiticle Wuotan, which he elosea 
Gwodan dixerunt, ipse est qui apud with the following observation : — 
Horaanos JMercuriiis dicitui , et ab Aber noch cu einen andern Bctnich 
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supreme deity cquld not bnt be a god of battle, the 
giver of victory. He porfsossci therefore the attri^ 
butes of Mars blended witb those of Mercury.*' The 
conduct or the reception of de}>artecl spirits, which 
belonged to the pagan Mercury, inay have been one 
function wlii^h led to his idcntihoation with the 
Teutonic Woden. Already, ro doubt, their world of the 
dead was a rude Valhalla. 

In the earlier belief, the Thunderer, with the sun, 
the heavenly bodice and the eai th, the great objects of 
nature-worship, held only the second place. The Her- 
thus of Tacitus was doubtless Rertha, the mother earth, 
or impersonated nature, of wliicli he describes the 
worship in language singularly coincident with that If 
the Berecynthian goddes^- of I^hrygia.^ 


tungdarf die hohe stolle fiihien, welche 
die Gei maiif ihi em W’^uotaii anweison. 
Der Monothei«iiTUis ibt etwas &o notn- 
wendiges uiid wcbcntliches, das fiibt aile 
Heiden in ihrer Gottci buntea Ge- 
wimmel, bewusset oder unbewusset, 
davauf aiisgebn, emeu obeisten Gott 
anznerkeiinen, der schon die Eigen- 
schaften aller ubrigen in b'ch tiagt, so 
dass diebe nur als seine Einllusse, 
veijungenden und ei'fijischungen, zu 
betiachten sind. Daiaifcs erklart sich 
wie einzelne EigenliMteii bald eineni 
bald diesem eiiizelnen Gott dargelegt 
werden, und warum die huchste Maclit, 
nach Verschiedeiiheit dei VoJker auf 
den einen oder den andein der&elbeii 
falit.” 

* Paulus Diacon., loc. cit. He is 

called Sigvodr (Siegvatei ) in the Edda. 
•— Grimm, p. 122. ^ 

* After recounting the tribes who 
worship this goddess, he proceeds : 


“ In commune Herthum, id est, Terram 
matiem colunt, eamqua mtoi venire 
rebus hommum, mvehi populis arbi- 
tiantur. Est m insulS, Oceani castum 
nemus, dicaturn in eo vehiculnm, veste 
contectum, atiingere uni sacerdoti con- 
cessum. Is adesse penetrali Deam in- 
telhgit, ver tamque bobus leniinis multa 
cum veneiatione prosequitur. Lscti tunc 
dies, festa loca, qasecunque ad ventu bos- 
pitioque dignatur. Non bella ineunt, 
non ai ma sumunt, clausum orane fer- 
ruin ; pax et quies tunc tanthm nota, 
tunc tanthm amata, donee idem sacerdos 
satiatam conversatione mortalium Deam 
tempio leddit ; mox vehiculum et 
restes, et, si ciedere velis, numen ipsura 
secreto lacu abluitur. Servi m inisti ant> 
quob statim idem laeus haunt. Arcantis 
hinc teiror, sanctaque ignorantia, quid 
sit illud quod tantum perituri vident.” 
— I'agit. Germ. xl. Contrast and 
compare these seciet and awful ntw 
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There were other religious usages — most absolutely 
repugnant to Cliristianity, and demanding, as it were, 
Human intervention, — so universal as to 

sacritioes. imply a closer relationship than that of uncon- 
nected races, which resemble each other from being in 
the same state of civilisation. From the borders of the 
Roman Empire to the shores of the Baltic, from the age 
of Tacitus to that of the Northern Chroniclers, human 
sacrifices appeased the gods, or rewarded them for the 
stories which they had bestowed upon their wor- 
siigjpers. The supreme god, Woden, the ]\rercur-y of 
Tj§feitus, was propitiated by human victims. The. 
tribunes and principal centurions in the army of Varus' 
were slain on these horrid altars.^ The Goths sacrificed 
their captives to the god of war.** The Greek liistorian 
of the age of Justinian imputes the same ferocious usage 
to the Thuletes (the Scandinavians), and to the Heruli ; * 
Sidonius Apollinarius to the Saxons.*^ The Frisian law 
denounces not merely tlie penalty of death, but de- 
scribes as an immolation to the gojs the punishment of 
one who violates a temple. A^&Vlater period St. Boni- 
face charges some of his Cliristian converts with the 


(and their “ truce of God **) with 
Lucretius, — 

Quo nunc fnsigni per mapnaB prasdit* terras 
Hornflce fertur dlvliiaj Matris imago . . , 
Ergo cum pnmum magnas inveota per 
urbes 

Magnificat tacita nwrtales muta salute; 
.®re atque argento sternunt iteronme vla- 
rum, 

Largifica stipe donantes, nlnguntque rosa- 
ram 

Floribus, umbrantes Matrem comitumque 
catervas ' — il. 597 et ieq 

(Also Ovid. Fasti, iv. 337.) Grimm, 
in another part of his book, illustrates 
all this by a cncumstaiicc i-elated 
iunhg the persecution of the Christian 


Goths by Athanaiic (Sozorn. 11. E. vi. 
37). An image on a waggon was led 
in procession round the tents of the 
people; ail who refused to woiship 
and make their offeimgs to this Gothic 
deity were burned alive in their tents. 

* Tac. Germ. ix. and xxxix. Ann. i. 
61. Ilie Hermaiidun and Catti are 
particulaily mentioned as slaying 
human victims. 

Jornandcs, 86. 

* Procop. de Bell. Gothic, ii. 14, 
li. 15. 

^ Epist. viii. 5. 
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Bale of captives to the pagans for the piir{X)se of sacri- 
j&ce.”^ At the great temple at Upsala every kind of 
animal was suspended in sacrifice: seventy-two dogs 
and men, mingled together, were counted on one occa- . 
sion.” The northtiim poetry contains maiiy vestiges of 
these human immolations. The Northmen are said bv 
Dithmar of Merseburg to have sacrificed every year 
about Christmas, ninety-nine men in a sacred 
place in Sea-land. This execrable custom was 
suppressed b^ the Emperor Henry I. the Fowler. ® 

Among animals the horse was the chosen victim of 
all the Teutonic tribes. It was offered in the Animal 
age of Tacitus in the German forests, wliich 
had been just penetrated by the lioman arms, and, 
according to the Sagas, by the yet unconverted Danee 
and Swedes. 

Throughout the wide regions occupied by the Teutons 
the sacred grove was the sanctuary of the Holy 
deity. The Komans could not tread without 
awe these dark dwelling places of the gods of their 
enemies ; they|j||re astonished at the absence of all 
images, and jicrMpfe did not clearly distinguish the shape- 
less symbols which were set up in some places, from the 
aged trunks, which were also the objects of worship. 
The reverence for these hallowed places, the adoration 
of certain trees, OTrvived the introduction of Christianity. 
The early missionaries and the local councils are full of 
denunciations against this 'inveterate heathen practice. 

* “Quod quidem ex fidelibiis ad • Mtiller, Saga BibJiothek. li. 560, 
immolandum paganis sua venundent r. 93, See also, in Mr. Thorpe’* 
inancipia/’ — Epist. xxv. Mythology of Scandinavia, a copious 

■ “Ita etiara canes, qui pendent list of references on the sanctity of 
cum hominibus, quorum corpora nfixta gioves, vol. i. p. 255 (note); on tem- 
suspensa, nariavit mihi quidam Chjis- pies, 'p. 259 on human sacri^oe*, 
tianorum se septuaginta duo vidisse.^' p. 264. 
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We shall behold St. Boniface and others, as their 
crowning triumph, daring to hew down stately trees, the 
objects of the veneration of ages, and the barbarians 
standing around, awaiting the event in sullen suspense, 
and leaving their gods, as it were, on this last trial. If 
they were gods, would they endure this contumelious 
sacrilege ? 

The belief in the immortality of the soul, and in 
aether life, though not perhaps so distinct, or connected 
the transmigration of the soul, as in Gaul, yet 
^eems to have been universal, dominant; as far as 
warlike contempt of death, an active and influential 
faith. But it was to most men vague, dreary, dismal, 
W^the Nilloheim, the home of clouds and darkness, was 
the common lot ; the Valhalla that alone of the noble, 
and of select and distinguished warriors. « 

The priesthood were held in the same , reverence 
throughout Germany. It was not an orga- 

Priesthood, . i i p i ' 

iiised and powerful hierarchy, or a separate 
caste, like that of the Druids in Gaul and Britain ; ^ but 
the priests officiated in and presid^^ver the sacred 
ceremonials of sacrifice and worshi^lnd administered 
justice. In the early German wars, when Romo was, as 
it were, invading the sanctuaries of the Teutonic deities, 
the priesthood appear as a kind of officers of the god of 
war, enforcing discipline, branding cowardice, and in- 
flicting punishment, which the free German spirit would 
endure only from those who bore a divine commission.^ 

P Caesar says of the Germans, with the hierai chy ot Gaul. — Un 
“ Neque Diuides habent qui rebus gleich betiixchthrher war m Zahi und 
divinis praesint, neque sacrihciis stu- ausbildmig das celtischc Pnesterthum,” 
dent** — B. G. vi. 21. This, though — Crimm. • 

not strictly true, is true in the sense ^ “ Caeterum neque aniraadvertere, 
in which Cesar wrote, as contrasted neque vmcire, nec veibeiare quidem. 
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In all affairs of public concern — ihe priest ; in private 
affairs — the head of the family, interpreted the lots by 
which the gods rendered their oracles.*’ The priest or 
the king might alone harness the sacred horses; the 
allusions to the pri( sthood in the late witers on the 
various conqueiing tribes, are not very frequent, but 
sufficient to show that they hod that veneration inse- 
parable from the (iharacter of persons vdio performed 
sacrifices, consulted the gods, and by auspices, or other 
modes of divination, predicted victory or disaster.® 
Prophetic women characterise the Teutonic faith in all 
its numerous branches. The Yelleda of d acitus, who 
ruled like a queen, and was woisiiipped almost as a 
goddess, is the ancestress of the Nornas of the poetic 
Sagas.*" In the East the gTt of prophecy is sometimes, 
but rarely, vouchsafed to females ; in Greece it was 
equally shared by both sexes ; the seer or prophet is the 
exception in the Northern mythology. This reverence 
for women, especially for sacred virgins, no doubt pre- 
pared them to receive one article of the now religious 
faith, which had already begun to grow towards its later 
all-absorbing importance ; while it harmonised with the 


nisi sacerdotibns permissum ; non quasi 
111 poenam, nec ducis ju‘-su, sed velut 
Deo imperante, quern adesse bellaiitibus 
credunt.” — Tacit. Ceim. vii, 

^ Tac. Germ. x. and xi. A priest 
of the Catti was led in the triumph of 
Germanicus. — Strabo, 

• Even Grimm’s industry is barfled 
by the question of the power of the 
priesthood in Germany : “ Aus der 
folgenden zeit und bis zur eiullihiung 
des Christeiithums, haben wir fast gSr 
Irsine kunde weiter wie es sich m 


innern Deul^chland mit den jjnestern 
veihielt : ilir dasein folgt aus dem der 
tern pel und opfer.” — p, Gl. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons the priests miglit 
not beai arms, or ride, except on a 
mare. — Bede, Hist. Ecc. ii. 13. 

* Tac. Germ, viii. Hist, iv, 61, 
“ Ea vjigo, nationis Bnicteiae, lat^ 
iinperitahat, Veteie apud Germanoi 
more, quo plerasque foemmarum fati* 
dicas, et augoscente superstitione, arbi- 
tiaiitur Deas.” Compaie iv. 65, v, 24| 
Giimm, Art, Frauen. • 
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general tendency of Christian doctrine to elevate the 
female sex. 

Such was the general character of the Teutonic 
religion, disposed to the dark, the awful, the mysterious, 
with a profound belief in prophetic revelations, and a 
Teutons pricstliood accustomod to act in a judicial, as 
Cbrii>tiauity. M^ell US ill a rcligious capacity. And with such 
religious conceptions, and habits of thought and feeling, 
the Northern tribes, first on the frontiers, afterwards 
the frontiers, and gradually in the heart of the 
^n Empire, came into the presence of Christianity 
' Christianity now organised under a powerful priest- 
hood, a hierarchy of bishops, priests, and inferior clergy : 
laying claim to divine inspiration; and that 

diyitie inspiration was gathered and concen^l H^ s it 
were, into a sacred book — in a wider and more Vague 
and indistinct sense, it remained with the rulers of the 
Church. 'J'he Tell tonics conqueror, already expatriated 
by the thirst for conquest or the aggression of ^ore 
martial tribes, by his migration had broken off all Ibcal 
associations of sanctity ; he had left far behind him his 
hallowed grove,'* and his reeking altar ; even the awe 
of his primeval forests must have gradually worn away 
as he advan(»ed into the southern sunshine and took 
possession of the regular towns or the cultivated farms 
of his Koman subjects. 

The human sacrifices not merely belonged of ancient 
usage to these gloomy sanctuaries ; but even before 
had learned the Christian tenet, that all ^ 


® The Lombai^g even in Italy found 
stately trees to woi-ship. See Muratori, 
Dissert. 59, especially a curious quota- 
tion about a holy tree in the dukedom 
of Denevento. The Galhc Councils 


yi-o u' 'i97 ; Nantes, 
8, 4j 2; lars, . 

prohibit tfe vrorship of trees, 

of oertaji stones. 

;.uitprary[, l,eg. L 
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ceased with the one great ^a^fice on the 

milder Mg^ers, which they could not but ili^pybly, if 
slowly by intercourse with more polislieo^nations, 
would such dire offerings more and more un 

frequent : they would be reserved for signal ovicasions 
till at length they would fall into total desuetude. 

In one respect, in which the genius of Christianity 
migl t have been ex])ected to clash with his own rolig|pus 
notions, Christianity had already advanced many 
to meet the Teuton. Tlie Christian God, and Christ a bod 
even the gentle Saviour of mankind, had 
become Gpd of battle. The cross, the symbol of 
Cliristian||^h^h^])tion, glittered on the standards of the 
legions ; vi(*tory, and every nev^ conquest, 

might encciil^ige llui hope that this God, the God of the 
southern people, did not behold them with disfavour, 
was deserting his own votaries, and would gladly ro(*eive 
and reward tin* allegiance of move manly and valiant 
worshippers. Notwithstanding the proud consciousness 
of their own snpiador prowess as warriors, the Teutonic 
conquerors could not enter into the dominions of Rome, 
cross the Roman bridges, march along the Roman roads, 
encamp before the walled cities, with their towers, 
temples, basilicas, forums, aqueducts, batlis, and 
churches now aspiring to grandeur if not magnificence, 
without awe at the superioj* intellectual power of those 
whom they had subdued. It was natural to Respect for 
connect this intellectual superiority with the 
religion; and wliile everything else, the civil power, the 
ordinary administration of affairs, as well as the army, 
bowed before them, the religion alone stood up, resolute, 
unyielding, almost undisturbed. The Christian bishops 
and ehu'gy (like the agt^d senators of old, as they are 
described in the noble passage of Livy, awaiting their 

VOL. I, E 
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doom in the Capitol, and appalling for a time the 
ruthless Graul by tlie venerable majesty of their dress 
and demeanour) might seem to awe their (i^nqiierors 
into respect; and though at times, when the/paroxysm 
of wonder was broken, as in the former ir^tance, the 
conquerors might insult or even massacre the- objects of 
their adoration, still in general the sacred character 
would work on the superstitious mind of the barbarian. 
Tlie Teuton had already the habit of contemplating the 
priest as the representative of divinity. According to 
the general feeling of polytheism, acknowledging the 
gods of other tribes or nations, as well at his own, ti 
possess divine power, he arrayed the priesth^d of the 
stranger in the same fearfulness ; the mystft^^s sanctity 
which dwelt with the Christian’s God lAllowed the 
Christian bishop. 

Nor, thougli individual priests might ard did accom- 
No Teutonic migratory tribes, does there appear 

priesthood, stroUg sacerdotal spirit which 

belongs to an organised hierarchy, by which its influence 
is chiefly maintained and established ; ^hich is pledged 
to and supported by mutual emulation, and by fear of 
the reproa(*ii of treason to the common cause, or of base 
abandonment of the wealth, the powei, and the credit 
of the fraternity. With these elements then of faith 
within his heart, the German was migrating into the 
territory as it were of a new God, and was encountered 
everywhere by the priest of that God. That priest was 
usually full of zeal, and, with all to w^hoin his language 
was intelligible, of eloquence ; confessedly in ail intel- 
lectual qualities a superior being, and asserting himself 
to be divinely commissioned to impart the truth ; seizing 
every opportunity of vicissitude, of distress, of sickness, 
of aflSiction, to enforce the power and goodness of his 
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God ; liimself perhaps in perfect faith turning every one 
of those countless incidents, which to a barbarian mind 
was capable of a supernatural tinge, into a manifest 
miracle ; opening a new and more distinct and terrible 
hell and a heaven of light and gladness, and declaring 
himself to possess the keys of both. 

At no time, under no circumstances, would OhrxS- 
tianity apj>car more sincere, more devout, 
more commanding, or more amiable. As has 
always been obsc^rved during a plague, an earthquake, 
or any other great public calamity, men becjome either 
m6re recklessly godless, or more profoundly rcl igious ; 
so during the centuries of danger, disaster and degra- 
dation, which 'were those of barbarian invasion and con- 
quest, the fire must, as it were, have been trying the 
spirits of men. Those who had no vital or rooted reli- 
gion would fall off, as some of them would assert, from 
jUod who showed them no protection. These while 
free would waste away the few remaining y(\irs or days 
of their wealth, or at all events of tljeir freedom, in 
licentiousness and luxury ; if slaves tliey would sink to 
all the vices, as well as the degradation of slavery. 
Tlie truly religions, on the other hand, would clasp 
more nearly to their heai t the one remaining principle 
of consolation and of dignity. They would fly from a 
world which only offered shame and misery, to the hope 
of a better and more happy state of being. Death was 
their only release, but beyond death, they were secure, 
they were at peace ; they would take refuge, at least in 
faith, from the face of a tyrannical master, or what to 
a free-born Komaii was as galling and humiliating, a 
lord and proprietor, in the presence of the Kedeemer. 
They would flee from down-trodden servitude on earth 
to glory and beatitude in heaven. The darker -the 
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calamity, the more entire the resignation : as wretched* 
ness would be more rampant, so devotion would be 
more devout. The Provincial with his home desolated, 
his estate seized, his family outraged or massacred or 
#(*arried away into bondage, would, if really Christian, 
consider himself as taking up his cross ; he would be a 
more fervent, as it were, a desperate believer. In the 
Iett<^ of Sidonius A})olliuaris, we find the Bishop of 
Clermont writing to Maternus, the Bisho]) of Vienne, 
for the form of certain litanies or rogations, whi('h were 
used in that city during an earthquake and confiagra- 
tion : he proposes to institute the same solemn cere- 
monies in apprehension of the invasion of the Goths 
into Auvergne. Salvian bitterly reproaches the Koman 
Ganls with their passion for theatric games, which they 
indulged during such days* of peril and disaster only 
with more despijrato intensity. But, even if the true 
(’Christians in those hours of trial were fewer in number^ 
it (‘amiot be doubted that their })iety took a more Vehe- 
unuit und impassioned character. It was the time for 
great Cdiristian virtues, as well as for more })rofound 
Christian consolations, virtues which in some ])oints 
would be stiikingly congenial to barliaric minds, as 
giving a sublime patience and serenity in suffering, a 
(*alm contempt of death. The Germans would admire 
the martyr whom in their wuntouness they slew, if that 
martyr showf^d true Christian tranquillity in his agony. 
There was no danger which the better bishops and 
clergy would not encounter for their flocks ; they would 
venture to confront unarmed the fierce warrior ; all the 
treasures of the unplundered churches were willingly 
surrendered for the redemption of captives. The aus- 
terities practised by soiue of the clergy, and by those 
who had commenced the monastic life, would arrest 
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the attention and enthral the admiration of barbarians, 
to whom self-command, endurance, strength of will, 
would appear kindred and noble qua]iti(‘S. In the early 
period, when the Germans still dwelt separate in their 
camps, or in the ceded settlements v\dthiji the frontier, ♦ 
the captives would be, and as history shows, were the 
chief missionaries. The barbarians on tlie one hand 
would more and more feel the intellectiuil supeiiority 
of tlieir bond-slaves, which would induce them to look 
favourably on their religion. The captives, some of 
tliem bishops, some fimiales of high rank and influential 
beauty, where they were truly Christians, would be 
urged by niany of the purc^st, and many less holy 
motives, to convert their masters. The sacred duty of 
disseminating the Gospel, tlie principle of love which 
w^ould impart its blessings to ail mankind ; the strong 
conviction that they were rescuing the barbarians from 
damnation, the doom of all but the bidievei’S In 
Christ ; and so in the noblest form the returning good 
for evil, would conspire with the pride and consolation of 
ruling theiz rulers ; of maintaining in one sense tlie Homan 
supremacy over the minds of men. The end Avould sanc- 
tify all arts, dignify all humiliations ; Christian zeal and 
worldly ambition would act together in perfect harmony. 

Where the Teutonic nations had penetrated more 
into the midst of the Roman empire ; where 

Teutons in 

they had settled down, as they did successively, ti.einuuof 

. 1 • 1 1 /» 1 *11*^ the Kuipiie. 

m all the provinces, as lords oi the soil, they 
would be more fully in the presence and concentered 
influence of Christianity. Themselves without temples, 
without shrines, witliout altars, perhaps without a priest- 
hood, they would be daily spectators of the lofty and 
spacious edifices, perhaps the imposing processions, the 
ceremonial, which had already begun to assume some 
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grandeur, of the Christian churches. If admitted, or 
forcing their way within, or hearing from without the 
hymns and the music, the ordinary ceremonial which they 
would witness, and still more perhaps the more solemn 
hysterics which were jealously shrouded from their 
sight would lay hold upon their unpreoccupied religious- 
ness, and off6f^,4hem as almost ready captives to the 
persuasive fe^hcr of these new and majestic truths. 
Their conversion therefore was more si)eedy, and com 
paratively more complete. They too contributed much 
to establish that imposing, but certainly degenerate 
form cf warlike and sacerdotal Christianity, which had 
been growing up for two or three centuries. No doubt 
they retained and infused into the Christianity of the 
conquered provinces many of their old native super- 
stitions and modes of religious thought and feeling, 
but far less than survived in Germany itself. There 
tlie nature-worship lingered behind in the boso^^ .^f 
Christianity; and under the sublime Monotheism of 
Christianity, tlie old beneficent or malignant deities 
of paganism, became angels or spirits of evil. Every* 
where among the converted tribes, the groves, the 
fountains, the holy animals, preserved their sanctity. 
As w(‘ accompany the missionaries in their spiritual 
campaigns we shall encounter many curious circum- 
stances, whic'h will nppear more striking when in their 
proper position, than brought togetlier and crowded in 
one general view. The character of the Christianity 
which grew up out of these discordant elements will be 
best discerned in the progress of its growth.^ 

f The dpsciiption of the Holbienidns noincn tanium Christianitatis habetif 
by Helmold (i. 47) will apply more . . .„nam lucorum et fontium castera 
or less to most of the early (jeiman runiquesupeKstitionum multiolcji eiroi 
OonvWj ; “Nihil de religioiie uisi apud vos habetui 
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About the year 300 Christianity had found its way 
among the Goths and some of the German 
tribes on the Ehine* The Visigoths first em- reuTnlr 
braced the Gospel, as a nation ; they were 
followed by the Ostrogoths; with tlie^e the Vandals 
and the Gepidm wore converted during the foiirtl) cen- 
tury. At the close of the fifth century the Franks weie 
converted, and at the beginning of the sixth, first- the 
Alemanni, then the Lombards; the Bavarians in the 
seventh and eighth, the Frisians, Hessians, and Thu- 
ringians in the eightli ; the Saxons by the sword of 
Charlemagne in the ninth. Our present inquiry limits 
itself to the conversions within tln^ pale of the Homan 
Empire, and closes with that of the Franks. With the 
exception of tlie latter, the whole of these nations were 
the conquests of Arian Christianity, or em- Arianismof 
braced it during the early period of their 
bcjligfi That diversity of religious creed which per- 
plexea the more mature ChristiSii^^peeially the dis- 
putatious Greek and imaginative Asiatic, touched not 
these simple believers. The Arian Goth had submis- 
sively received the lessons of his first teacher, and witli 
some tribes the difference was so little felt, that he did 
not persecute on account of it. Nations changed tlieir 
belief with but slight reluctance. The Burgundians in 
Gaul were first Catholic, then Arian under the Visigothic? 
rule, Catholic again with the Franks. The Suevians 
in Spain were first Catholic, then fell off into Arianism ; 
it was not till the sixth century that Spain was Catholic. 
For soon, indeed, religious difference became a pretext 
for cruelty and ambition, made the Vandal in Africa a 
persecutor as well as a tyrant, and became the battle 
word of the Frank whemhe would invade the dominions 
of the Burgundian or the Visigoth, or when he de» 
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ficended into Italy to protect the orthodox Bishop of 
Kome against the heterodox Lombard. 

But of these early Arian missionaries, the Arian 
records, if they ever existed, have almost 
uiphiias, perished. The Church was either 

ignorant of or disdained to preserve their memory. 
Ulphilas alone, the apostle of the Goths, has, as it were, 
forced Midway into the Catholic records, in which, as in 
the fragments of his great work, his translation of the 
Scriptures into the Mmso-Gothic language, this admi- 
rable man has descended to posterity.* Uljdiilas was a 
(xoth by birth, not by descent, liis ancestors, during 
a predatory expedition of the Goths into Asia, under 
the reign of Gallienus, had been swe})t away with many 
other captives, some belonging to the cleigy, from a 
village in Capjmdocia, to the Gothic settlements north 
of the Danube.^ These captives, faithful to tiieir creed, 
perpetuated and propagated among their masters tlm 
doctrines of Cliristianity. Ulphilas first apjx^ars as the 
Bishop of the Goths, and as tlieir ambassador at the 
Court of Valens.^ His religion, and his descent from 
a Roman provincial family, as well as high influence, 
might designate him for this mission to the Roman 
Emperor of tlie East.^ The Goths beyond the Danube, 


■ The oithodox fibbieviatorof Philo- 
stoigiiig acknow lodges, but aiietully 
suppresses, tlie praises which Philo- 
btorgius had lavished on Ulphilas. We 
would almost have forgiven liim the 
suppression of the piaiso, if he had 
imparted the inoie extensive informa- 
tion which Philostoigius seems to 
have pieseived of this gicat event. 

“ The name of Futyches, called by 
S. Bas^l, the Blessed, has survived, as 
having from the same region, Cap- 


padocia, established a chuich among 
tlie Scythians (^the Saimatiaiis), who 
had been subdued, and were mingled 
with the Goths. S. Cyril asserts that 
tlie Scythians had no cause to envy 
the Empiie; they had their bishops, 
priests, deacons, sacred virgins. — Cyril 
Hierosolym. Catech. xvi. 

Basil, Epist, 16 , tome iii. 

It IS said that the Gothic bishop, 
like his predecessor Theophilus, re- 
ported to have been present at the 
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pressed by the more powerful and ferocious Huns, re- 
quested permission to cross tlie Daiiur)e, and settle m 
Moesia, within the Koman frontier. Among; the motives 
wliieh^nduced the Eir:]>eror to consent, and to accept 
this nation of hardy but dangerous subjects was their, 
at least partial, conversion to Christianity. Ulphilas 
was called by the grateful Christian (u)ths, who might 
now pasture their herds in the rich plains of Thrace^ 
the Moses, who had led them into the land of 

. 1 1 „ tti 7 '1 /' Migration of 

promise/^ lint the disciples ol Uipliilas lornied <iothBacro»8 

f ,, o ,1 ^ ‘ ^ theJ)uiiube. 

but a small part ot the vast migration, winch, 
partly under permission, partly by bribery of the 
Impeniil officers, partly by stealth, and partly by force, 
came swarming over the river, and took jKissession of 
the unprotected Eornaii iirovince. The heatlien part 
of the population brought over thf‘ir own priests and 
priestesses, with their altars and rites; but on those 
n^v^jicus rites they maintained an impenetrable 
silence ; they disguised tlieir priests in the garb and 
manners of Christian bishops They hud even fictitious 
monks clothed in black, and demeaning themselves as 


Council of Nicaea (Sociates, li. 41), 
had professed that cieed ; that he was 
thieatened, bubed, persuaded by Valens 
to accede to his Ananisrn, and ac- 
quiesced in it as a mere veibal dispute. 
ovK elvai hoyixATtav €(p7j hia<popb,Pj 
dA\^t iiaraiav %piv 4pyd(Ta(r6ai r'ffp 
didcrraoriv. — Theodoiet, iv. 37. But 
see the very curious chaiacter and 
creed of UJphilas, in the speech of his 
disciple Bishop Auxentius at the Council 
of Aquileia (a.d. 381), reported by 
Bishop Maximinus. This remarh^ble 
fragment was edited by Dr. Waitz 
from a MS. in Pans. Dbei das Leben 


urd d’e Lehre des Ulfila. von George 
Waitz. Ilaimover, 1840. Also the 
Pieface to the new and excellent 
Edition of the Bible of Uifilas, by the 
veiy learned H. F. Massraaiin. Stut- 
gard, 1856. Compare Hist, of Chris- 
tianity, book ill., close of chap. vii. 

Philostorg. 11 . 5. Auxentuis (apud 
Waitz, p. 20) uses the same comparison 
to Moses and the Ked Sea (the Danube), 
and adds, “ eo populo in solo Romania 
ubi sine illis septem annis triginta et 
tribus annis veritatem pradicavit, &c.*' 
— and so makes rp the forty yeoiv of 
Momw, 
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Christian ascetics.® Thus, relates the heathen historian, 
who makes this curious statement, while they faithfullj 
but secretly adhered to their own religion, the Eomans 
were weak enough to suppose them perfect Christians. 
But once on the Eoman side of the Danube, the more 
martial Goths spurned the religion which they had con- 
descended to feign with barbarian cunning/ Ulphilas^. 
as a tru4 missionary of the Prince of Peace, aspired not 
merely to convert his disciples to Christianity, but to 
peaceful habits. In his translation of the Scriptures he 
left out the Books of Kings, as too congenial and too 
stimulative to their \varlike propensities.®^ The Goths 
strffe among divided into two factions, each with its great 
the Goths, hereditary chieftain: of the one, the valiant 
Athanaric ; of the other Fritigern, the friend of UlpHllas. 
The warlike and anti-Christian party appealed to their 
native Gods, and raised a violent persecution.^ The 
God of their fatln^rs was placed on a lofty waggon .^nd 
drawn through the whole camp; all who refused their 
adoration were burned, with their whole families, in 


« This remarkable passage of Euna- 
pius IS one of tlie most important 
historical lrac;n)ents diseoveied in the 
Palimpsest MSS. by Monsignor Mai. 
It was of couise unknown to the older 
historians, including Gibbon, — Mai, 
p, 277. In the lepiint of the Byzan- 
tines (Bonn, 1829, edit, Niebuhr), 
p. 82, Eunapius speaks of the false 
bishops having much of the fox. The 
hatred of Eunapius to the monks bi eaks 
out in his description of these im- 
postois. “ The mimicry of the monks 
was not difficult ; it was enough to 
iweep the ground with black robes 
and tunics, to be good for nothing and 
bdl^eved m.'* exovtrv^ 


fiifXTicrews TTpayfj^aTwSes koI ZIctkoKov, 
aWa i^-fipKei (paih, Iju-dria avpovai 
Kal TTovTjpo7s T€ iXvai Kal 

7riar€Vt(rBai. 

f Are we to attiibute Jerome’s tii- 
umphnnt exclamations to these events ? 
Probably not altogether. “Getarum 
rutilus et flavus exercitus, Ecclesi- 
aiurn ciicumfert tentoria.” — Ad bait. 
“ Stridorem suum in dulce crucis fre- 
gerunt meios.” — Ad Heliod. Hunni 
discunt Psalterium.” — Ad Lset, 

8 Philostorgius, loc. eit. 

These persecutions are by some 
placed before the migration over the 
I T)aniibe. I think the balance of proUi* 
I bility favours the view in the text. 
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iheir tents. A multitude, especially of helpless women 
and children, who took refuge in their ludt^ church, were 
likewise mercilessly burned with their sacred edifice.* 
But while ill thei two groat divisions, the Ostrogoths 
^'^^d Yisigoths, th 1 nation, gathering its desceD%nts 
' fronc ill quarters, spread their more or less rapid 
ques s over Gaul, Italy, and Spain, IFlphilas formed a 
peaceful and populous colony of shepherds and herds- 
men on tlie pastures below Mount Haemiis.*^ be- 
came the Primate of a simple Christian nation. Per 
them lie formed an alphabet of twenty-four letters, and 
completed (all but the fierce Books of Kings) his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. Thus the lirst JVutonic Cliris- 
tians received the gift of the Bible, in their own language, 
Irom tlie Apostle of their ra“e.*“ 

No record whatever, not even a legend remains, of 
the manne^r in which the two great branches History of 
of gothic race, the Visigoths in France unknown, 
and the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, the Suevians in Spain, 
the Gepidee, the Vandals, the mingled hosts which 
formed the army of Odoaeer, the first king of Italy, 
and at lengtli the fierce Lombards, w^ere converted to 
Christianity." They no doubt yielded — but secretly 


* Sozomen, ir. 37. Compare the 
legend of S. Saba, apud Bolland, April 
12 — remembeiing that it is a legend. 

^ “ Cothi ramoies, populus im- 
mensus cum suo Pontihce ipsoque 
Pnmate Wulfila . . . ad }>edes montis. 
Gens multa sedit, pauper et imbellis, 
nisi armento diversi generis pecoruni 
H pascuis, silv&que lignorum, parum 
Akbens tntici/* — Jornandes, c. In. 

» It IS difficult to discriminate 
between the rhetoric and the facts 
yecorded by Jerome. If we are to 


take his woids in their plain sense, 
theologic studies were far advanced 
among the Goths: “ Quis hoc crederet 
ut barbara Getaium lingua Hebraicam 
qujereiet ventatem ? et doimitantibuf 
imo conteiidentibns Gi jccis, ipsa Ger- 
mania Spiritus Sancti eloquia sciu- 
taretur.” — Kpist. ad Juniam et Fie 
tiiam, tom. ii. p. 626 

" Idacius (Chron. 448) says the 
Suevians were fii st Catholic ; if so, 
they were converted to Ariaaiam bj 
the Guths. 
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and imperceptibly — to those influences described above ; 
the faith /appears to steal from nation to nation, and 
wins king after king ; and it is only when they become 
sovereigns of great independent kingdoms, conquerors 
like^laric, founders of dynasties like Theodoric in Italy, 
the Visigotiiic and Sueviaii monarch s in France 
and Spain, or raise fierce persecutions, like the Vandals 
in Afri(‘a agai^^^ the Catholics, that we reco*gnise them 
as professed J@tiristians, and Christians holding a peculiar 
form of faith.® 

Of the Burgundians alone, and the motives of their 
except of conversion, remains a curious detail in one of 
Burgundians, Byzaiitino ecclcsiastical liistorians. The 
Burgundians occupied at that time the left bank of the 
Khone, had acquired peaceful habits, and employed 
themselves in some kind of manufacture.^ The terrible 
invasion of the lliins broke in n}>on their quiet industry. 
Despahing of the aid of man, they looked rou 2 ^,,Jor 
some protecting Deity; the God of the Eomans ap- 
peared the mightiest, as worshipped by the most 
powerful people. They set ofr to a neighbouring city 
of Gaul, requested, and after some previous fasting, 
received baptism from the bishop. Their confidence in 
their new tutelar Deity gave them courage, they dis- 
comfited with a small body of troops, about 3000, a vast 
body of the Huns, who lost 10,000 men. From that 
time the Burgundians embraced Christianity, in the 
words of the historian, witli fiery zeal.** 

• Compare a modern book of re- yap a-x^Shu Trdf^res cMy, Of what 
search and judgement, and on the were they artisans ? This was during 
whole, of candour, L'Arianisme des the reign of Theodosius II., A.D. 408* 
t^eiiples Gcrmaniques, par Ch. J, 449. 

Reveillot. Paris : Besan^on, 1850. rh htaTripats IxP**^"*"*^ 

' > Socrates, Ecc. Hist. vii. 30. ovroi vitr^v^ loc, cit. 

Biov kirpdyfxoya del, reKroves 
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But all lliese nations wero converts to the i Vian ftjrTtj 
of Christianity, except perhaps the Burj^un-y 
dians,^ who under the Visigoths fell off to 
Arianism. Ulpliilas bimstdf was a semi-Ariak and 
acceded to the cree d of Eimi'ii. Jience tlie\otal 
silence of the Catliolic historiai.^, wlio perh' \jr 
stroyed, or disdained to prese^-ve the iarne of Arkil, 
conquests to the common Christianity.’* Tiju first con- 
version of a Teutonic nation to tlie faith, of wliich any 
long and particular account survives, was that of the 
Franks, and that by Catholic prelates iuto stern prose^ 
lytes to the Catholic faith.*^ 

This conversion of the Franks was the most im- 
portant event in its remote as well as its im- conversion 
jnediate consequences in European history. 

It had great influence on the formati(>n of the Frankish 
monarchy. The adoption of the Catholic form of faith, 
by^rnaving on the side of the Franks all the Catholic 
prelates and their followers, led to their preponderance 
over the Visigotliic and Burgundian kings, to their 
descent into ^taly under Pepin and his son, and to their 
intimate connexion with the Papal see ; and thus paved 
the way for the Western Empire of Charlemagne. They 
were the chosen champions of Catholicism, and Catho- 
licism amply repaid them by vindicating all their 
aggressions upon the neighbouring kingdoms, and aid- 
ing in every way the consolidation of their formidable 
pow’er. The Franks, tlie most barbarous of the Teu- 


*■ Orosuife, vii, 22. orthodox. — De Guberii. Dei. 

“ Salvian is absolutely chautable to * Giegoiy of Toms is the graat 
the errors of the Geimaii A nans : authority for this period: he wrote 
“ Ha^etici ei go sunt, sed non siieutes. for those “ qui appiopinquante mundi 
Errant ergo, sed bono ammo enanp flue despeiant.” — In Piolog. Sec 
non odio sed aifectu Dei.” But this is | Locbel, Giegor von Toms; Acqpbna. 
to Lomrast them with the vices of the | Hist. Lit. de la FraiK^a. 
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tonic (though in cruelty they seem to have been 
surpassed by the Vandals), bad settled in a CliristiaD 
country, already illustrious in legendary annals for the 
wonders of Saints, as of Martin of Tours, the foundation 
o^ionasteries, and the virtues of Bishops like Kemigius, 
^ffio ruled over the great cathedral city of llheims. 

'^Ilie south of France was ruled by Arian sovereigns. 
Clovis was a pagan, then only the chief of about 4000 
Frankish warriors, but full of adventurous daring and 
unmeasured ambition. His conversion, if it had not 
issued in events of such profound importance to man- 
kind, might liave seemed but a trivial and fortuitous 
occurrence. The influence of a female conspires with 
the conviction that the Christians' God is the stronger 
God of battle ; such are the impulses which seem to 
bring this bold yet crafty barbarian, who no doubt saw 
his advantage in his change of belief, to the foot of tlie 
Cross, and made him a strenuous assertor of^uaibodox 
faith. Clovis had obtained in marriage the niece 
of Gundebald, king of the Burgundians. The early 
life of this Princess was passed amid the massacre of 
her parents and kindred; it shows how little Chris- 
tianity had allayed the ferocity of these barbarians. 

Gundicar, king of the Burgundians, left, four sons. 
Gundicar ibc "The fate of the family was more like that of a 
Burgundian, polygaiuous Eastcrii priTice, where the sons of 
difi'erent mothers, bred up without brotherly intei‘course 
in the seraglio, own no proximit^y of blood. Gundebald, 
the elder son, first slew his brother Chilperic, tied a 
stone round the neck of Chilperic s wife, and cast her 
into the Khone, beheaded his two sons, and threw their 
bodies into a well. The daughters, of whom Clotilda 
was one, he preserved alive. Godemar, his next brother, 
he besieged in his castle, set it on fire, and burned him 
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the Emperor Theodosius, the Bishop adaressed the 
bloody mouarch, — “l^ou weep with inexpressible grief 
at the death of your brothers, your sympathising people 
are afflicted by your sadness. But b}'^ tlie secret counsels 
of God, this sorrow shall turn to joy; no doubt this 
diminution in the number of its pilnces was intended 
for the welfare of the kingdom, those alone ^^ere allowed 
to suryive who are needed f )r the administration of the 
kingdom.” 

Gundebald, however, resisted these flattering argu- 
ments- and remained obstinately Arian; but Clotilda, 
his niece, it is unknown throiigli what influence, was 
educated in orthodoxy. Clotilda took tlie o])portunity, 
when the hoiwt of her husband Clovis might be softened 
by the birth of her first-born son, to endeavour to wean 
him iVoni his idolatry. Clovis bstened with careless 
indiflereuce ; yet with the same indilforeiice common in 
the Teutonic tribes, permitted the ba[)tisiii of the infant. 
But the cliild died, and Clovis saw in his death the 
resentment of his offended Gods; he took but little 
comfort from the assurance of the submissive mother, 
that her son, having been bajJtized, was in the presence 
of God. Yet with the same strange versatility of feeling, 
he allowed his second son also to be baptized. This 
child too declined, and Clovis began to renew his re* 


alive, Godesil, the third brother, as will be ll||iTm at 
a subsequent period, shared the same fate. GuSebalQ 
as yet only a double fratiieide, either felt, or thAght it 
right to appear to feel, deep remorse for his Itmes. 
Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, saw or imagined some ii^cHtaa- 
tion in the repentant king to embiace Catliolicism. nO 
far different language from that spoken by Ambrosi^^ 


Aicami Aviti Epist. apud Siiinond. oper. vol. ii. 
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proach^ ^p" but the prayer of the mother was heard, aad 
the chra restored to ^ealth.^ 

It was not, however, in this gentler character that 
the Frank would own the power of the Chris- 

Clovis A 

tian’s Cod. The Franks and the Alemanni 
met in battle at Tolbiac, not far from Cologne. The 
Franks were worsted, when Clovis bethought him of 
Clotilda’s God. Ho cast oh* his own inefficient divi- 
nities ; he prayed to Christ, and made a solemn vow, 
that if he were succoured, he would be baptized as a 
Christian.^ The tide of battle turned ; the king of tho 
Alemanni was slain ; and the Alemanni, in danger of 
total destruction, hailed Clovis as their sovereign. 

Clotilda, without loss of time, sent the glad tidings 
to E(miigius, ihshop of the city of Rheims. Clovis 
still hesitated, till he could consult his peo])le. The 
ODScqiiious warriors declared their readiness to be of 
the same religion as their king. To impr ps,s ^the 
minds of the barbarians the baptismal ceremony was 
performed with th(5 utmost pomp ; the church was 
hung with embroidered tapestry and white curtains ; 
odours of incense like airs of Paradise were diffused 
around ; the building blazed with (countless lights. 
When tlie new Constantine knelt in the font to be 
cleansod from the le])rosy of his heatlnmism, Fierce 
Sicambrian,” said the Rishop, ‘‘bow thy neck: burn 
what thou hast adored, adore what thou hast burned!” 


* According to Oiegory of Tours, 7 *‘Invocavi enim Deos meos, sed, 
she argued with hei husland against ut experior, elongati sunt ab auxilio 
the wor&liip of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, meo, unde credo eos nullius esse potes- 
and Meicuiy. Was it igiioiance, or tails prajditos, qui sibi obedientibus 
did Giegory suppose that he was ijon succurrunt. Tenuncinvoco, ettibi 
writing like a Komau ? — Gregor, ciedens desidero, tantiira ut eruar ab 
Turon. ii. I advei sanis mris,”— Greg. Turon. ii. S0« 
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Three thousand Franks followed the example of Clovis. 
During one of their subsequent religious conferences, 
the Bishop dwelt on the barbarity of the Jews 
death of the Lord. Clovis was moved, but 
not to tenderness,- ‘‘Had I and my faithful 
Franks been t)]ei*e, they had not dared to do it.’’ 

At that time Clovis the Frank was tht* only r.ij4)d<)x 
sovereign in Christendom. The Em purer cioM8tb<‘ 
Anastusius lay at least under the suspicion of bovereign. 
favouring the Eutychian lier(‘sy. The Ostrogoth Theo- 
doric in Italy, tlie Visigothic * and CurgunJian kings in 
France, the Suevian in Spain, the Vandal in Africa 
were Aiians. If uns(iriipulous ambition, undaunted 
valour and enterprise, atid desolating waifare, had been 
legitimate means for the propagation of pure Chris- 
tianity, it could not have ioemd a better champion than 
Clovis. For the first time the di^iu^]()ll of belief in the 
nature tlie Godhead became the avowed pj*etext for 
the invasion of a neighboming teriutory.'" Already tlie 
famous Avitiis, Bishop of Vieiine, has addressed a letter 
to Clovis, in which lui augui*s from the faith of Clovis 
the victory of the Catholic faith; even the heterodox 
Byzantine emperor is to tremble on his throne ; Catholic 
Greece to exult at the dawning of this new liglit in the 
West. The wars of Clovis with Burgundy were all but 



* Eilric, the gieatest of the Visi- 
gothic kings, was now dead ; he had 
left but feeble successors. Eiuic 
labouied nnder the evil fhine of a 
lieisecutor ; he had attempted what 
Theodonc aspiied to elFect m Italy, 
but with far less success, the fusion of 
the two laces — the Roman and Teu- 
tonic ; but that of which Sidonius so 
bittcily complains, of so many sees ^ 
vOL. 1. 


! vacant by the intolerance of Euiio, the 
( want of bishops and cleigy to jiei- 
I petuate the Catholic succession, luined 
j churches, and grass-grown altars, reads 
us too eloquent. Reveillot admits that 
1 the view> of Eiiric wc e politic.il latier 
I than leligious (p. 141). 

[ • The lobeJlion of Vitalianu£ m the 

East was a few yeai’s later. 

2 A 
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openly-feclared wars of religion; the orthodox clergy 
hardly condescended to disguise their inclination to the 
pranks, whom they supported with their prayers, if not 
with more substantial assistance.^ Before the. war broke 
out, a synod of the orthodox Bishops met, 'll is said, 
under the advice of Kemigius, at Lyons. With Avitus at 
their head, they visited King Guiidebald, and proposed a 
(jonference with the Arian bishops, whom they were pre- 
pared to prove from the Scripture to be in error.® Whe 
king shrewdly replied, — '' If yours be the true doctrine, 
why do you not prevent the King of the Franks from 
waging an unjust war, and from (caballing with my ene- 
mies against me?^^ There is no true Christian faith 
where there is rapacious covetousness for the possessions 
of others, and thirst for blood. Let him show forth his 
failli by his works.’' Avitus skilfully eluded this 
question, ar.d significa\tlY; replied, ‘that he was ignorant 
of the motives of Clovis, 

overthrows the tlirones of those who are disobedient to 

^ The barbarous Clovis must have ' tmguished and influential of the clergy 
heard, it must not be said, lead, still j appear on the Catholic side. The 
less, considering the obscuie style of Allans are unknown even by name, 
tlie pi elate, nndei stood, the somewhat It is tiue that we have only Catholic 
gross and lavish flatteiy of his faith, annalists. But I have little doubt 
his humility, even his to whuh that the Aiian prelates weie for the 

the saintly Bishop sciupled not to most pait bai bai lans, inferior m educa- 
condescend : “ Vestia tides nostia vie- tion <uid in that authoiity which still, 
tona est, . , . Caudeat eigo quidem in peawful functions, attached to the 
Gi£ecia se haheie prmcipem legis Roman name. It was Rome now enlist- 
nostrsc. ^Numquid fidem peifecto piai- mg a new clan of baibarians in her 
dicabimus quam ante pei fei tioncm sine own cause, and under her own guidance, 
praidic^itoie vidistis ? an forte hiimih- against hei foi eign oppressoi s. 
tatem ... an misericordiam quam ^ The Bishop Avitus of Vienne was 
soiutus a vobis adhue iniper populus in coriespondence with the insurgent 
captivus gaudiis mundo insinuat laciy- Vital lanus in the court of the Emperor 
mis Deo?*’ The mercy of Clovis! — AnastabiuB. So completely were now 
Avitus, Epist. xli. all wais and lebellions religioua 

« It is lemaikable that all the dis- wars. 
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bis law.’* ^ TV lien aftpr tho submission of the Burgun- 
dian kingdom to the payment of tiilrue to the Franks, 
Gundebaljd resumed the sway, his drst act was to besiege 
his brother Godesil, the ally of (ilovis, in Vienne. 
Godesil fled to the Arian chiireii, ant] w;/s slain, therc^ 
with the Arian Bifeliop." On this oeeasioii Avitas tried 
again to w^ork on the obstinate mind of G undebald ; his 
arguments cinfourided, hut did not persuade the king, 
who retaiiipl his errors to the end of his life. 

When, ll^^even Clovis determined to attack the 
kingdom of' the Visigoths, the moukish Lis- Kciigious 
torian ascribes to him this laugeage: — I am 
sore troubled that these Arians still possess so largo a 
part of Gaul.”^' Before he set out on his campaign, 
the King of the Franks went to perform his devotions 
before the shrine of St. Martin atTonr^e As he entered 
the church he heard the words of the Psalm which they 
w^f-e eli^unting, — Thou hast girded me, 0 Lord, with 
strength unto the battle ; thou hast subdued unto me 
those wliich rose up against me. Thou hast gi\^en mtj 
the necks of mine enemies, that I might destroy thenj 


® Collntio Episcop. apud D’Achery, 
Spicileg. 111. p. 304. 

^ M. lieveillot lias veiy ingeniously, 
perhaps too ingeniously, woiked out 
the religious history of the reign of 
King Gundebald (p. 189 et seq.). But 
he IS somewhat tendei to the Bishop, 
who “almost praises Gundebald for 
the murder of his biotheis.’^ The 
passage is too characteristic to be 
omitted : “ Flcbatis quondam pietate 
ineffahili funera geimanorum (he had 
murdered them), sequebatur fletum 
publicum nniversitatis afflictio, et oc- 
culto divinita/is tntaitu, instiuraer-u 


moestitiaipaiabantiir ad gaudiLim . . . 
Minuebat regni felicitas numerum le- 
galium peisonaruin et hoc solum sei- 
vabatur mundo, quod sufficeret impeuo 
(the good Tmkish maxim Illic 
repositum est quicquid piospeium fuit 
catholicae veritati." Tins is said of 
an Anan, but the father of an oitlio- 
dox son, Sigismuiid, converted by 
Avitus. — Kpist. V. p. 95. 

t “ Valde molests I'eio, quod hi Aiiani 
pai-tem Galliarum teneiit. Kamus cum 
Dei adjutoiio, et superatis eis ten am 
redigamus in ditionem nostrum.”— 

I Greg. Tur. ii. 37. 

2 A 2 
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that hate me.” ^ The oracular words were piously ful- 
filled by Clovis. The Visigothic kingdom was wasted 
and subdued by the remorseless sword of the Frank. 
These are not the only illustrations of the Christianity 
practised by Clovis, and related in perfect simplicity by 
his monkish historian.* Gregory of 'J'ours describes 
without emotion one of the worst acts which darken the 
reign of Clovis. He suggested to the son of Sigebert, 
King of the Ripuariaii Franks, the assassination of his 
father, with the promise that the murderer should be 
peaceably established on the throne. The murder was 
committed in the neighbouring forest. The parricide 
was tlien slain by the command of Clovis, who in a full 
parliament of the nation solemnly protested that he 
had 110 share in the murder of either ; and was raised 
by general acclamation on a shicdd, as Iving of the 
Ripuariaii Fraiilis. Gregory concludes witli this pious 
observation : — For God thus daily prostrated his ep^ 
lilies under his hands, and enlarged his kingdom, be- 
cause he walked before him witli an upright heart, 
and did that which was pleasing in his sight.’' ^ Yet 


** Psalm XVII 1 , ')9. Did Clovis 
understand Latin? or did thooithodox 
clergy of Toms iiiterpiet the fiatteiing 
pi opheo y ? 

i Miracles accomp.iny his blofxly 
arms ; a bind shows a foul ; a light 
fiom the chuidi of St. Hihuy m 
Poitiers sumaions him to hasten his 
attack befoie the anival of the Italian 
tioops of Theodoiic in the camp of the 
Visigoth. The walls of Angouleme 
fall of their owui accoid. Giegory 
Tur. 11 . B7. Accoiding to the life of 
S. Remi, Clovis massacred all the Aiian 
Goths in the city — Ap. Bouquet, iii. 
p. 379, S, Cesaiius, the Bishop ot 


A lies, w'hen that city w’as besieged by 
Cl(>VKs and the Buigundians, was sus- 
])pcted of assisting the invader by moie 
tlian his piayors. He was imprisoned, 
his hiogiapheis as^eit, his innocence 
pioved. — Vit. S. Caisar. in Mabill. 
Ann. Benedic. sac. i. 

^ Gleg. Tuion. ii. 42. “Pio- 
steinebat enim quotidie Deus hostes 
i‘jus sub manu ipsius et augebat reg- 
iium ejus, eo quod ambulavit rect6 
corde omnino, et feceiit quae placita 
eiaut in oculis ejus.’' There follows a 
lon^ list of assassinations and acts of 
the dai kest ti eachery, “ Clovis hi 
p<Jiir tous les petits rois des Francs 
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Gregory of Tours was a prelate, liiiuself of gfmtle 
and blameless manners, and of profound 
piety. 

Throughout, indeed, thi-. dark period of the contest 
between the Franks, i he Vi.-igoihs, and tiie Bur- infl,ience of 
guiidians for tin*, domiuion of FraiiL-e, as well 
as through the long dreary annals of \ne Merovingian 
kings, it will bo necessary, as well as just, to esliniate 
the character, influence, and benelicc^nt workings of the 
clergy on the whole society. Bat the mor(\ suitai)le 
place for this inquiry will be when the two races, the 
Roman provincial and the TeiitoT'ic, are more completely 
mingled, th(Uigh not fused togeinor, for it was but 
gradually tliat the clergy, who never <a^nsed to be 
Roman in the language o!’ their services and of letters, 
ceased to bo so in sentiment, and throughout northern 
Fran(‘e especially, in blood and descent There is more 
eyen this tiiiio of the first conversion of the Franks 
to Christianity, in the close allianci'- between the Roman 
clerg}^ of Gaul with the Franks, than the contest of 
Catholicism with heterodoxy^ The Ari.an clergy of the 
Visigoths were probably, to a considerable 
extent, of Teutonic ra(*e, some of them, like 
Ulphilas, though provincials of the Empire by descent, 
of Gothic birth. Their names ha\e utterly perished; 
this may partly (as has been said) be ascribed to the 
jealousy of the Catholic writers, the only annalists of the 
time. Blit the conversion of the Franks was wrought 

par line suite de perfidies.” — Michelet, i diaiite iiumico aliqua perdant, his cen- 
H, de Fiance, i. 209 . The note le- I tiiplicata lestituit; hiEietici veio uec 
counts the assas-jinatious, Thiou^h- acquiiunt, seil quod videntur habere, 
out, the triumfih of (Clovis is tlie ' aulei tur. Probabat hoc Godigeseli, 
ti'iutftph of the oithodox doctiin^ of ■ (Tiiiidobaldi, atque (^odomari inteiitus^ 
the Trinity over Arminsm. “ Dommus qui et patiiam simul et animeut pei^ 
eniiD 6e vu6 ciedentibus, ete, insi- dideiunt.” — Prolog, ad lib, iiL 
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by tbe Latin clergy. The Franks were more a federa- 
tion of armed adventurers than a nation migrating with 
their families into new lands ; they were at once more 
barbarous and more exclusively warlike. It would 
probably be long before they would be tempted to lay 
aside their arms and aspire to the peaceful ecclesiastical 
functions. Thd Roman G-aiils might even imagine that 
they beheld in the Franks deliverers from the tyranny 
of tk^^ actual masters,™ the Burgundians or Visigoths. 
Men impatient of a galling yoke pause not to consider 
whether they are not forging for themselves another 
more heavy and oppressive. They panted after release 
from their present masters, perhaps after revenge for 
the loss of their freedom and their lands, for their 
degradation, their servitude ; and cared not to consider 
whether it would not be a change from bad masters to 
worse. Clovis, it is true, had commenced his career by 
the defeat of Syagrius, the last Roman who pretenc^gd 
to authority in Gaul, and had thus annihilated the 
lingering remains of the Empire; but that would be 
either pardoned by the clergy or forgotten in the fond 
hope of some improvement in their condition under the 
barbarian sway. It was, of course, a deep aggravation 
of their degraded state that their masters were not only 
foreigners, barbarians, conquerors — they were Arians. 
* The Franks, as even moio barbarous, were more likely 
to submit in obedience to ecclesiastical dominion: and 
so it appears that almost throughout the reign of the 
Merovingian dynasty the two races held their separate 
functions — the Franks as kings, the Latins as church- 
men. The weak prince who was deposed from his 


* Giegoiy of Touis jngenuously j clergy) desjdei ab<li amore cupiveruiit 
aidmits “ quod omnes (the Cdtholic | eob legnaie.” — 1. ii. 23. 
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throne, or the timid one who felt himself unequal to its 
weight, was degraded, according to tho Frankish notion, 
into a clerk he lost his national eminence and dis- 
tinction, but disqualified by the tonsure from resuming 
his civil oftice, according to the sacerdotal notion, he 
was admitted to the blessed privilege of the priesthood ; 
while at the same time his feeble ai^d conterapiibh 
character was a guarantee against his bee >ming a dan- 
gerous rival for the higher honours of the Church. 
Hence, on the one hand, the uneliccked growth of the 
sacerdotal authority, and the strong Catholicity of the 
clergy among, tlie Franks, the retention of all the 
higher offices, at least in the Chiu*ch, by the Roman 
Provincials, till they had bf*come of such power, wealth, 
and dignity, as to rouse the ambition of the noble and 
even of the royal families.® Until tliat time the two 
races remained distinct, each in possession of his sepa- 
rate, uncontested function ; and each might be actuated 
ty high and noble, as well as selfish and ambitious 
mptives. The honest and simple German submitted 
liimself to the comparatively civilised priest of that God 
whom he now worshipped — the expounder of that mys- 
terious creed before which he had bowed down in awe 


" Qiieon Clotilda, when her two 
sons seized then nephew*', her favourite 
grandsons (the children ol Chlodoniir), 
and gave her the choice of their death 
or tonsure, answered like a Fiankish 
queen, “ Salius mihi est, si ad regnum 
non veniant, mortuos eo3 Yidere quam 
tonsos.” — 111 . IS. 

® In the year 566 a certain Meio- 
reus, fiom whose name he may be 
concluded to have been a Fmnl^ ap> 
pears as Bishop of Poitieis. — C>ieg. 
Turon. ix. 40, Compaie Tlanck, 


Chiistl’cLe Ivii'chliche Verfassung, ii. 
p. 96. It is a century later that, at 
the trial of Piietexfcitus, Aichbishop 
of Rouen, are twelve prelates, six 
'feutons — Ragheiemod, of Pans; Lan- 
dowald, Bnyeux ; Renialiaiie, Cou- 
tances ; Merowig, Poitiers ; MeluK, 
Sen I is; Beithran, Bourdeaux. Com- 
, pare Thieiry, Kdcits de^ Temps Mero- 
f vmgiens, the one wi iter who, by his 
hapjiy selection and aitistic skill, hai 
nude the Merovincrian history lead* 
able (^tonie ii. p. Id5j. 
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— the administrator in those imposing rites to which he 
was slowly, and, as it were, jealously admitted, — the 
awarder of his eternal doom. On the otlier hand the 
clergy, fully possessed with the majesty of their divine 
mission, would hold it as profanation to impart its 
sanctity to a rude barbarian. Not merely would Eoman 
pride find its consolation in what thus maintained its 
influence and superiority, and look down in compassion 
on the ignorance of the I'euton — his ignorance even ol 
the language of their sacred records, and of the services 
of their religion; the Ivomans would hold themselves 
the heaven-commissioned teachers of a race long destined 
to be their humble and obedient scholars. 

We return to the general view of the conversion of 
Effects of the German races. The effect of this infusion 
in Teutons, of Tcutonic blood iiito the whole Koman sys- 
tem, and this establishment of a foreign dominant people 
(of kindred manners, habits, and religion, though of^ 
various descent) in the separate provinces of the Em- 
pire which now were rising into independent kingdoms, 
upon the general Christian society, and on the Chris- 
tianity of the age, demands attentive consideration. 
Though in each ancient province, and in each recent 
kingdom, according to the genius of the conquering 
tribe, the circumstances of the conquest and settlement, 
and the state of the Roman population, many strong 
differences might exist, there were some general results 
which seem to belong to the whole social revolution. 
In one important respect the Teutonic temperament 
coincided with Christianity in raising the moral tone. 
In all that relates to sexual intercourse, the Eoman 
society was corrupt to its core, and the contagion had 
spread throughout the provinces. Christianity had pro- 
bably wrought its change rather on the few higher and 
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more distinguished individuals than on the whole mass 
of worshippers. Most of these few, no doubt, had broken 
the bonds of habits and manners by a strong and con- 
vulsive effort, not to cultivate the purer charitie:^> of life, 
but in the aspiration after virtue unattainable by the 
many. Celibacy had many lofty minds and devoted 
hearts at its service, but it may be doubted whether 
conjugal fidelity had made equal progress. Christianity 
had secluded a certain number from the world and its 
vices ; but on the world itself, now outwardly Christian, 
it had made in this respect far less impression. Not 
that it was without powder. The courts of the Christian 
Emperors, not witli standing their cranes, weak- moral 
nesses, and intrigues, had been awed, even on 
the throne, to greater d^‘cency of manners. Neither 
Kome, nor Itavenna, nor Byzantium, had witnessed, 
they would not have endured, a Nero or an Elagabalus. 
The females (believing the worst of the early life of the 
{impress Theodora) were more disposed on the whole to 
the crimes of ambition, and political or religious in- 
trigue, than to that flagrant licentiousness of the wives 
and mothers of the older Cmsars. But the evil was too 
profoundly seated in the habits of tlie Koman world to 
submit to the control of religion — of religion embraced 
at first by so large a portion, from the example of others, 
from indifference, from force, from anything rather than 
strong personal conviction, and which had now been long 
received merely as an hereditary and traditional faith. 
The clergy themselves, as far as may be judged, did not 
stand altogether much above the general level. They 
had their heroes of continence, their spotless examples 
of personal purity ; but though in general they might 
outwardly submit to the. hard law of celibacy, by many 
it was openly violated, by many more secretly eluded ; 
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and, as ever has been, the denial of a legitimate union 
led to connexions more unrestricted and injnrioiw to 
public morality. Scarcely a Provincial Council but 
finds itself called upon to enact more Btringeiit, aud, it 
should seem, stiW meft'ectWe pTo\\i\)itionH. 

WvetWx as a remmlscence of soa\e older civilisation, 
German cVia- or US a peculiarity in their national character, 

racter m tttia m ^ i i i *11 i i 

respect. the i(MUons had always paid the highest 
respect to their females, a feeling whicli cannot exist 
without high notions of personal purity, by which it is 
generated, and in its turn tends to generate. The 
colder northern climate may have contributed to this 
result. This masculine modesty of the German char 
racter had already excited the admiration, perhaps had 
been highly coloured by the language, of Tacitus, as 
a contrast to the effeminate voluptuousness of the 
Eomans — marriages wore held absolutely sacred, and 
producing the most perfect unity ; adulteries rare, and 
visited with public and ignominious puuishment.P Tlie 
Christian teachers, in words not less energetic, though 
wanting the inimitable conciseness of tbA.^:Boman 
annalist, endeavour to shame their Latin l|p||^n by 
the severity of Teutonic morals, and to rouse from 
their dissolute excesses by taunting them with their 
degrading inferiority to barbarians, heathens, and here- 
tics. Salvian must be heard with some reserve in his 
vehement denunciation against the licentiousness of the 


F “ Inesse qmnetiMm sanotnm nliquid 
et piovidum putnnt.” — Oeim. viii. 

Quanquam severa ilhc matriinoiiia, 
iipc ullam moriiin paitcm map*' lauda- 
vens. . . . Ergo sej)ta pudi( itia aguut, 
aiillis spectaculoi urn illrcebris, nnllis 
wnvivioinm in itatioiubus coirnpt?e 
, . , N4nio .... ilhc vitia iidet. 


nec oorrumpeie et corrumpi sascuhim 

videtur Sjc unum accipiunt 

maiitum, quomodo unum corpu* 
uuamque vitam, ne ulla cogitatio ultra, 
ne longior cupiditas, ne tanquani 
mar it urn, sed taiiquarn matiimonimc 
ament.” — xvin. xix. 
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century^ He is seekiiig to vindicate God’s pro- 
Wtial government oi the world miiabjindoning the 
tnan and the Ci^ristian to the sway # the pagan and 
the barbarian. ,f Among the cLMti barhariansj we 
alone are nncliai^^; ^he very barbarian: ar« shji|^ed 
at our impuriias;.^’ Among themselves they w^]|pot 
tolerate whoredom, but allow +his shejuefiil liceiwil to 
the Eomaus as an inveterate usage. We cherish', they 
execrate, incontinence ; we shrink from, they are 
enamoured of purity ; Ibrnicmtion, which with them is a 
crime and a disgrace, with us is a glor}'.”^^ Salvian 
describes the different races, who, though in other 
respe(d;S varyijig in their character, and some more con- 
spicuous than others fo>* these virtues, were all never- 
Iheless far superior to the Komans. The Goths are 
treacherous, but continent ; the Alemanni less trea- 
cherous, and also loss continent ; the Franks false, but 
hosnitf^ble ; the Saxons savagely cruel, but remarkable 
?or chastity/ The Vandals, if Salvian is to be credited, 
maintai|i40^ their severe virtue, not only in Spain, but 
under tiS&^riiing sun and amidst the utter depravity 
of Afric0fi(|||porals, and in that state of felicity, luxury, 
and wealfSl^ich usually unmans the mind. They not 
only held in abomination the more odious and unnatural 
vices which had so deeply infected the habits of Greece 
and Rome, but all unlawful connexions with the female 
sex.® According to the same authority, they enforced 


De Gubernat. Dei, 1. vii, p. 66. Saiones crudehtate efferi, sed castitate 
He draws the same contiast between veneraudi.” — Ibid, 
the Roman inhabitants of Spam and • ** Et ceitfe ob ea tantum continen- 
theii Vandal conquerors tissirni ac inodestissiim judicandi erant 

^ Gothorum gens perfida 'led pudica quos non fensset coiruptiores ipsa 
est, Alemanni impudira sed minus felicitas . . . igitur m tanta affluently 
pel hda, Fianci meudaces sed hospi tales, rerum atque luxunA uCillus eoruni 
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the marriage of the public prostitutes, and enacted 
severe laws against uncliastity, thus compelling the 
Romans to be virtuous against their will. Under the 
Ostrogothic kingdom, the manners in Italy might seem 
to revert to the dignified austerity of the old Roman 
republic. Tlieodoric indignantly reproves a certain 
Barddas, who had married the wife of an officer (from 
his name also of Gothic blood) while the husband was 
absent with the army. He speaks of it as bringing dis- 
grace on the age and on the (Gothic cljaracter.^ The 
Ostrogothic law is sihmt as to incest and the crime 
against nature, as if, in its lofty purity, it did not ima- 
gine the existence of such offences. This (^ode was for 
the Goths alone; the Romans were still amenable to 
their own law.^ In the laws of I'heodoric the German 
abhorrence of adultery continued to make it a cajutal 
crime ; the edict was inexorably severe against all 
crimes of this class : the seducer or ravisher o][ a fre^ 
virgin was forced to marry her, and endow her with a 


|)etnfi> so al){>tineiitiee ,J^e>«0n!5tniigit;*' 
and tJiis IS a royal irhpeiidl edict. — 
Cassiodor. Var. i. 

" Sarlorius, Essai sur I’Pltat dcs 
Poiiples d’ltalie sous le Gouvornement 
des Goths (p. 95). Odious ns 

liomicido is, it would be more odious 
to punish than to commit that dime 
m ceitam cases, as in that of open 
adulteiy. See we not that lams, bulls, 
and goats avenge themselves against 
their luals? Shall man alone be 
unable to piescrve the honour of his 
bed? Examine the cause of Candax ; 
if he only killed the adulterers who 
dishonouied him, remit all his penalties; 
if he has slam innocent men, let him 
be punished.’* — Ibid* i. S'. 


mollis effectus est , . . . abominati 
enim sunt viioiuin improbitates ; plus 
adhuc addo, abominati etiani hemina- 
rum ; horruerunt lustra ac lupanaiia, 
horruei unt (xintactus conciibitusque me- 
retnoum,” — DeGub. Dei, 1. vii. p. GG. 

* “ In injuiium noetrorum tem- 
poruni, adultenum simulatur, matri- 
monii lege coramissum.” The hus- j 
band’s name was Pitzenes. It is | 
amusing to hoar the King of the Goths 
reminding unchaste women of the 
fidelity of turtle doves, who pine away 
in each other’s absence, and lemain in 
atiictly continent widowhood; He- 
spicite impudicffi gementium tuiiiurum 
castissimum genus, quod si a copulfi, 
fuel it caFU inteicedente di visum, per- 
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fifth of his estate ; if married, he forfeited a third cf his 
property to his victim ; if he Lad no property, he atonedi 
for his crime by death ; if the virgin w<ts a slave, the 
criminal, being a free man, was degraded into a slave of 
the wife of the maiden's master, if he ^*GuId not redeem 
his guilt by sup[dyi!ig two slaves: tlie rape of a free 
widow was subject to the capital pniiishuient of adultery. 
The parents or guardians of a female wlio had suffered 
rape were boxind to prosecute on pain of exile. 

In some provinces, it mv^^i be acknowledged, that 
the vices as well as the religion oi Home assert their 
unshaken dominion ; or rather there is a terrible inter- 
change of the worst parts of each ciiaractcr. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more dark and odious state of society 
than that of France under her Merovingian kings, the 
descendants of Clovis, as described by ( Gregory of Tours. 
In the conflict or coalition of barbarism with Roman 
Qhr’stia^iitv, baibarism has introduced into (Tiristianity 
all its ferocity with none of its generosity or magna- 
iiirait)' ; its energy shows itself in atrocity of cruelty and 
even of sensuality. Christianity has given to barbarism 
hardly more than its superstition and its hatred of here- 
tics and unbelievers. Tliroughout, assassinations, parri- 
cides, and fratricides intermingle with adulteries and 
rapes.^ The cruelty might seem the men^, inevitable 
result of this violent and unnatural fusion ; but the 
extent to which this cruelty spreads throughout the 
whole society almost surpasses belief. That King Chlo- 
taire should burn alive his rebellious son with his wife 
and daughter is fearful enough ; but we are astounded 
even in these times with a Bishop of Tours burning a 
man alive to obtain the deeds of an estate which he 


See a feaiful summaiy iii Loebel, Gregor voa Z c art, pp. 60-74 
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coveted/ Fredegoride sends two murderers to assas- 
sinate Cliildebert, and these assassins are clerks. She 
causes the Archbishop of Eouen to be murdered while 
he is chanting the service in the churcli ; and in this 
crime a Bishop and an Archdeacon are her accomplices. 
She is not content with open violence, she administers 
poison with the subtlety of a Locusta or a modern 
Italian, apparently with no sensual design, but from 
sheer barbarity. 

As to the intercourse of the sexes, wars of c*onquest, 
where the females are at the mercy of the victors, espe- 
Merovingian cially if female virtue is not in much respect, 
times. would severely try the more rigid morals of 
the conqueror. The strength of tlie Teutonics character, 
when it had once burst the bonds of liabitual or tra- 
ditionary restraint, might seem to disdain easy and 
effeminate vice, and to seek a kind of wild zest in the 
indulgence of lust, by mingling it up with .all other 
violent passions, rapacity and inhumanity. Marriage 
was a bond contracted and broken on the lightest occa- 
sion Some of the Merovingian kings took as many 
wives, either together or in succession, as suited either 
their passions or their politics. Christianity hardly 
interferes even to interdict incest. King Chlotaire 
demanded for the fisc the third part of the revenue of 
the churches ; some bishops yielded ; one, Injuriosus, 
disdainfully refused, and Chlotaire withdrew his de- 
mands. Yet Chlotaire, seemingly unrebuked, married 
two sisters at once. Charibert likewise married two 
sisters : he, however, found a Churchman, but that 
was Saint Germanus, bold enough to rebuke him. Thia 
rebuke the King (the historian quietly writes), as he 


7 111 . 1 . 
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had already many wi^es, bore with patience. Dago- 
bort, son of Chlotaire, King of Austrasia, repudiated his 
wife Gomatrude for banenness, nuirrird a 8axon slave 
Matliildis, then another, Begnatrudo; so that he had 
three wives at once, besides so many concubines thiit 
the chronicler is ashamed to recount fliou/ BrFiie- 
haut and Fredegonde are not less fanions tc* ** their 
licentiousness than for their cruelty. L'redegonde is 
either compelled or scruples not of her own accord to 
take a public oath, with three bishojis and four hundred 
nobles as her vouchers, that her son was tlie son of her 
husband Chilperic. The Eastern rip hi of having a con- 
cubine seems to have been inveterate among the later 
Frankish kings ; tliat which was permitted for the sake 
of perpetuating the race wa , conlunied and carried to 
excess by the more dissolute soverc.jgus for their own 
pleasure. Even as late as Charlemagne, the polygamy 
ot that great monarch, more like an Oriental Sultan 
(except that his wives were not secluded in a harem), as 
well as the notorious licentiousness of the females of his 
court, was unchecked, and indeed unre|)ruved, by the 
religion of whicli lie was at least the temporal head, of 
which the Spiritual Sovereign placed on liis brow^ the 
crown of the Western Empire. These, however, seem to 
have been the royal vices of men gradually intoxicated 
by uncontrolled and irresponsible power, plunging fiercely 
into the indulgences before they had acquired any of 
the humanising virtues of advanced civilisation. 

In such times the celibacy or even tlie continence of 
the clergy was not likely to be very severely observed. 
The marriage of bishops, if not general, was common. 


* ** Nomina concubinarum ec quod pluras erant, increvit huic chronica 

Fredegar. c, 00. 
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Franciiio had a wife named Clara.’^ There is an account 
of some straii|2:e cruelties practised by a bishop’s wife.^ 
Yet clerical incontinence was not without rebuke 
from above. Gregory tells a strange story of the pyx 
with the consecrated host leaping out of a deacon’s 
hands, and flying through the air to the altar. All 
agreed that the clerk must be polluted. He confessed, 
it was said, to several acts of adultery.® 

If, however, with son}e exceptions, more especially 
this great exception of tlie Frankish monarchs, Chris- 
tianity found an unexpected ally in tlie higher moral 
tone of the Teutoni(? races, the religion in other respects 
and tliroughout its whole sphere of conquest suffered a 
serious, perliaps inevitable deterioration. With the 
world Christianity began rapidly to barbarise. War 
was the sole ennobling occupation. Even the clergy, 
after striviiig for some time to be the pacific mediators 
between the conquerors and the conquered; to allay 
here aiid tlierci the horrors of war, at times by the awe 
of their own holiu(\ss and that of their religion ; to keep 
the churches during the capture of a city as a safe 
sanctuary for the unarmed, the helpless, the women, 
and the children ; to redeem captives from slavery ; to 
mitigate the tyranny of the liege lord, who as a Chris- 
tian, perhaps in the ardour of a new convert, was 


• G. T. X. 30. The son of a bishop 
of Veidun, xn. 35; also iv. 3h, ii. 17. 
Daughtei of a bishoj), viii. 32. Com- 
pare Loebel, Gregor von Touts. Spe- 
cially, p, 3 1 3 and note. 

^ vni. 39. In another place of two 
heimits; one was drunken, one had a 
wife ! 

c One priest only, thiee women, one 
of whom was Giegoiy’s mother, wit- 


nessed this miiaele. Giegoi*y vrns 
piesent, but the piivilege was not 
vouchsafed to him. “ Uni tantum 
piesbytero, et tribus mulienbus, ex 
quibus una mater mea erat, hfec videre 
licitum fuit ; ciEteri non viderunt. 
A derum fateor et ego huic festivitatt 
sed hajc videre non merui."-— De Gloi 
Martyr, vol. li. p. 361* 
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humbly submissive to their dictates; even the clergy 
were at length swept away bj the torrent. In the fifth 
century we find bishops in arms, anr^ at the head of 
fighting men; and though at first the c(*mmon feeling 
protested against this desecratitm, though bearing arms 
was prohibit(‘d by U)o decrees of (X)uncib- : ) et wlier(^, as 
in some cases, the wars in wht(di the}/ mio:ht engage 
were defensive, and lor the p^*eservaiioj^ of the most 
sacred riglits of man; the ste[> once taken, the sight 
once familiarised to tliis ineongruons coiJusion of the 
armed warrior and the ])eacefn] ecclesiastic, the evil 
would grow np witli iatal rapidhy. Wlam tlie eecle- 
siastical dignities and honours, tVoni their w^ealth and 
antliority, began to tempt the barbariajis, who would 
no longer leave tliem to Mie exclusive possession of 
the Eomans, tliose barbaiians would b< tlie more dis- 
posed to assume them, il* they no longer absolutely 
impesed inglorious iiiuetivhy oi' luimiliating jiationce. 
On iJie other Land, the barbarian invested m the priest- 
hood would more jealously justify himself for thus, in 
one sense, diseondiiig from his high i)hv ^ as a warrior, 
by retaining some of the habits and (‘haraetoi* (fi* the 
free tlcrmuii conqueror. At hmgth, though at a much 
later period, the t(muro of land implying military sei*- 
vice, as the laud e.aine more and more into the hands of 
the clergy, the ecclesiastic would be embarrassed inoj'e 
and more by his double function; till at length we 
arrive at the Prince Bishop, or the ieiidal Abbot, alter- 
nately with the helin(‘t and the mitre on his head, the 
crozier and the lance in his hand ; now in the field m 
the front of his armed vassals, now on his throne in the 
church in the midst of his chanting choir. 

*' The fiist bishops who apperTi-ed | enemies, shock eci GregoiT- of Touis. 
ui arms, and actually slew lhc;r j “Salaiuj eL Sfigittaims Irutret at^u* 

VOL. I. ^ ® #, 
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All things throughout this great social revolution 
tended to advance and consolidate the sac^crdotal power. 
The clergy, wliether as among the Groths and other 
Arian nations, who liad their own bishops, or among the 
Franks, where they were reverenced for their intel- 
lectual as well as their spiritual superiority, became 
more comj)letely a 8 ej>arate and distinct corporate body, 
filling up their own ranks by their own election, with 
less and less regard even to the assent of tlie laity ; for 
the barbarous laity, of another race, ceased to pretend to 
any share of the election of the clergy. They 2)08sessed 
more completely the power of ecclesiastical legislation. 
In the confusion and breaking up of all ancient titles to 
property, more would be constantly falling into their 
hands. The barbarians for the good of their souls would 
abandon more readily lands which they had just acquired 
by the sword, and of which they had hardly learned the 
value; while the Komans, in jierpetual danger of bein^ 
forcibly despoiled, would more easily make over to the 
safer custody of Churchmen, lands which under such 
protection they might more securely cultivate. Already 
in France the kings are jealous of their vast acquisi- 
tions ; King Chilperic hated the clergy for this reason, 
and was hated by them with emulous intensity. He 
complained that all the wcailth of the crown was swal- 


episcopi quj non t-ruce co-losti niiuiiti, 
sed fijaleA, aat lancea sa;cnlaji .umali, 
inultos manilms pioprius quod jiojus 
est, interfocisse Teleruntin/’ — iv. 41. 
Compaie v. 17. — Meiovini^idii Fiance 
still oflei s the most stai tliiiij anomalies. 
While thus advancing in powei, thtnr 
pel sons are not sacied in these wild 
times. The Bishop of Marseilles is 
exposed to cruel usage. Even the 
stiong feeling of caste has lost its 


I influence. They are muideied and 
I burned With as little remorse as the 
ipiof.ine. Oicgoiy, who stands up on 
some occasions foi their inviolability, 
on othci s despoil lingly acquiesces m 
tlieir f'lte; if not in its justice, in its 
being too much in the common order 
of things to shock public feeling. Some 
of them, by his own aacunt, nrJjJt 
deserved their doom. 
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lowed up by the Church.® The Church revenged itself 
by consoling visions of Ciill})eric’s damnation. The 
jurisdiction of the bishops, at m-st confincKl to strictly 
religious coiiceriis, would gradually extend itself, per- 
haps from coiilldenee in their su])erua justice, their 
intellectual superiority, the ab3(mce or the deficiency of 
the administrators of the Homan law, under which 
everywhere the Homans still lived. Whete other magis- 
trates were suppressed, or had forfeited or abandoned 
their functions, they wmuld l)ecome the scdc magistrates. 
Causes regarding property, bequests, and others of a 
more intricate kind, whicdi ini^ ht perplex tlie greater 
simplicity tlie barbaric codes, or ^miba.rrass the 
straightforward justice of barUari(‘. tribunals, would be 
referred to their superioi wisdom. The bishops thus 
gradually became more iiidependeat of their college of 
presbyters ; tluiy grew into a separate order in the State 
as w^ell^as in the Church. 

Nor can it bo wondered that partly in self defence, 
pailly for bis own relative aggrandisement, the weaker 
and conquu’ed Roman, couscaons of his intellectual 
supei'iority — especially the Homan oceJosiastic — should 
abuse his power, and make, as it were, reprisals on the 
rude and ignorant barbarian conq.ieror.^ Uis own reli- 
gion would become more and more buperstitious, for the 
more superstitious the more awful. Art and cunning 
are the natural and constant weajions of enfeebled 
civilisation against strong invading barbarism. Through- 


* “ Aiebat enim plei urnque, ecce 
pauper lejnanet fiscut* noster, ecce 
divitife nostra; ad eceJenas tianslata;: 
nulh penitus nisi soli episcopi legnant; 
pent hoiios noster, et translatus e&i ad 
epjijcopos cnitatum.” — vi. 46, 


^ The Jews were their rivals in 
wealth. Cantinus, the cruel Bishop 
of Touis, has luge money dealmgs 
with the Jews. Kufiunnis borrows 
huge sums of the Jews to buy the 
same bishopric. — iv. 35. 

2 B 2 
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out the period the stroiif};est superstitious terrors cross 
the most lawless and most cruel acts.^ There are 
several curious instances in the Frankish annals in 
which the ecclesiastical kindred s])eaks more strongly to 
the alarmed conscience than that of blood to the heart. 
Those who without com])unction, murder their nearest 
relatives, their children or their husband, have some 
reluctance to shed the blood of tliose whom tlity have 
held over the baptismal font. Brunehaut spares Borthe- 
frid be(?ause she lias been godmother to his daughter. 

The ecclesiastics must ha\e bt^en almost more than 
men, certainly far beyond their time, to have resisted 
the temptation of what would seem innocent or beneticent 
fraud, to overawe or to control the ignorant barbarian. 

The good Bishop Gregory of Tours is iiimself con- 
cerned in an affair in which the violence and religious 
fears of King Chilpei*ic singularly contrast witli the 
subtlety of the ecclesiastics. Chilporic sends a 1/itter to- 
St. Martin of d'ciirs requesting the Saint to inform him 
whether he might force Merovciis out of the sanctuary. 
It will hardly be doubted that ho received an answer ; 
and that the majesty of the sanctuary suffered no loss. 
St. Martin of Tours was tin" great oracle of the Fninco- 
Latin kingdoms : kings floc^k to his shrine to make 
their offerings, to hear his judgennuits. No two cities in 
the north of France, not oven tlie royal residences, 
approaclied the two great cf*.clesiastical capitals, Bheims 
and Tours. Lands and wealth were })ourod at tlie feet 
of the Church. Dagobert bestowed twenty-seven ham- 


^ A l/ishop of Rheims gives a safe j fraud of Hatto, Aichbishop of Mainta. 
conduct under oath on a chest of relics ; — i. p. 511 . 

but having fii st stolen away tlie 1 elics, Michelet writes in his flashing 
holds the oath not binding. — Fredegar. way, “ Ce que Delphes etait pour In 
c. P7. Eichhorn quotes a similai | Giisce, 
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lets or towns on the monastery of St. Denys His son 
bestowed on St. Heniaclns >f Tongres twelve square 
leagues in the lorest of Ardennes.^ The Chiireh of 
Eheinis possessed vast teiiltories, some of winch it may 
have received fom the carolers and la ash bounty of 
Clovis himself ; nun'h inore, by a pious anachronism, was 
made to res1 on tliat ancient and veneraole tenureA 


^ Oesta Da^obeit. r 135. *” S. Sigeberf. A ustras , 4, 

^ I’his. suhjeft IS resumed when fhe Script:. F- diic. See thecuiiouspassiigf 
rhrvj aip coiksideied ns eo-]ei;.sI.ifoKs lu Frodoarcl. quoted by Midielct, 
tile Teutonio kings and peopie. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth. 

The Ostrogothic kingdom of Italy shows the earliest, 
O9trof?othic noble form of this new 

kingdom society, which grew out of the yet unfused 
elements of the Latin and Teutonic races. To the 
strong opposition between tlie barbarian and Eoman 
{wts of the community was added the almost stronger 
contrast of religious difference. The Sovereign of Italy, 
the civil monarch of the Papal diocese, was an Arian. 

Theodoric’s invasion of Italy ^vas the migration of a 
people, not the inroad of an army.“ His Goths were 
accompanied by their wives and children, with all the 
moveable property which they had possessed in their 
settlements in Pannonia. Theodoric had extorted from 
the gTati tilde and the fears of the Eastern Emperor, if 
not a formal grant of the kingdom of Italy, a permis- 
sion to rescue the Eoman West from the dominion of 
Gdoacer. The Herulian king, after two great battles, 
and a siege of three years in Eavcnna, wrested from 
Theodoric a peace, by the terms of which the Herulian 
and the Gothic monarchs were to reign over 

Odoacer. ^ . . >11 ^ 

Italy 111 joint sovereignty. iMich treaty could 
not be lasting. Odoacer, either the victim of treachery, 
or his own treacherous designs but anticipated by the 


• Compfiie, on tlie nnmbor of the ' d’ltahe sous le CTOuvernement des. 
Golliic iiivadeih, S,n tonus, Ess.u sui Goths, note, page 242 
I’ifitat Civil et I’hyuque des Peuples 
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superior craft and more subtle intelligence of Theodoric, 
was assassinated at a banquet.*’ lleriilians were 

dispossessed of tJie third portion of the lands which 
tljey liad extorted iroin the liomeu proprieto/s, and 
dispersed, some into Gaul, some into parts of 

the Empire. Tiio Gothic felJowers of Theodoiic fo^k 
their place, and Idn'odoric, the Ostjo^oth. 

^ ^ , i* • .1 . ' 493-52C. 

commenced a rcigu ol thirtydliree years, m 
whi(‘h Italy reposed in ])eace under his just and 

vigorous and parental administration. 

Throughout the conquest, and the establishment of 
the Gothic kingdom, tlie increasing power and import- 
ance cf the fhiristian ecclesiastics iorces itself upon the 
attention. They are ar'hassadors, mediat(>rs in treaties, 
decide the wavering loyahy or instigate* the revolt of 
cities. Even before tlie exj)iration of the Empire, Gly- 
cerins abdicates tlie throne, and retires to the bishopric 
pf Salo^ui, not, it slioiild seem, from any strong religious 
vocation, or wi'ariiiess of ])olitical intrigue. Bishops om- 
He is after^^ards concerned in the murder of 
another of his sliort-livcd successors, the Emperor 
JN^ejK'S, and is proTnot(*d, as the reward of his services, 
to tlie Archbisliopric of Milan. Epiphanius, the Bishop 
of Pavia, b(‘ars to Theodoric at JMilan the surrender 
and offer of allegiance from that great city. John, the 
Bishop, was employed by Odoac*^! to negotiate the 
treaty of Ravenna.^' Before tliis time, whenever a diffi- 
cult negotiation occairred, Ejiipluinius was persuaded to 


'!» The most probable view of this | Iheless the victim. The Byzantine 
transaction is, that the Herulian chief- writeis, Piocojiiiis, Marcellijus, betray 
tains, impatient of the equal aominion their hatied. Knnoihus and Cassio- 
of the (loths, had or^.uiised a foimid- doius of course tavoiii Theodoric. 
able insuriectioii, of which Odoacei, Gihkm dedaics against him, 
possibly not an accomplice, was nevei- ^ Piocop, 1. i. c, i. p. 9, Edit. BpnDi 
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undertake it. Ho had been ambassador from 
(dmer to Antliemius, from Nepos to Eiiric the Visigoth. 
Theodoric admired the dignified beauty and esteemed 
tlie saintliness of character in the Catholic Epiphanius, 
and perhaps intended that his prais(\s of the bishop 
should be lieard in Pavia, where from Ins virtues and 
charities, he enjoyed unbounded ])oj)ularity i ‘‘Behold 
the man whose peer cannot be found throughout the 
West : he is the great bulwark of Pavia ; — to his care I 
may entrust my wife and children, and devote myself 
entirely to war.” Epiphanius was permitted to plead 
the cause of the Herulians who had risen in arms in the 
north of Italy after the d(‘ath of Odoacer. The elo- 
quence of the bishop arrested the iiiexorable vengeanee 
or justice of Theodoric. He was employed even on a 
more apostolic mission — to rescue from slavery those 
who had been sold or had fled into slavery beyond the 
Alps. Gundobald the Burgundian and his chieftains 
melted at the persuasive words of Epi[)haniu8, who 
entered Pavia at the head of bOOO bond-slaves, rescued 
by his influence from slavery. Epi])hanius made a third 
journey to Ravenna, to obtain a remission of faxes in 
favour of his distressed people.^ 

Tlio Ostrogothic kingdom was an intermediate state 
Union of the bctwcen the Roman Einpiire and the barbarian 
racoa monarchies. It Avas the avowed object of 
Theodoric to fuse together the Teutonic vigour with 
the Roman civilization, to alloy the fierceness of the 
Gothic temperament with the social culture of Italy.^ 


* Ennodii Vita Epiphan, Rugians, at one time masters of Pavia. 

« Ennodms says of Epiphanius,— ^ “ Ii semjier fueiint (Gothi, sc.) in 
“ Inter dissidentes jirincipes solus es-Not, laudis medio constitiiti, ut et Romano- 
qui pace frneietur amboinm.’’ — p. rum prudentiam caperent, et virtutem 
1011. He even oveiawed the fteice gentium possidereiit. . . . ConeuetucMi 
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The Eomaiis still hold many of the chief civil oilBces. 
Liberius, Symmachus, Boelbias, Cassiodorus, wc^e the 
ministers of the (Jotliic kiucr. Yet the h'o elements of 
the society had no tondeii'‘v 1o a^dmiictiou or union; 
tlie justic(^ aiK' wisdom of the king iiiiglit mitigate, he 
could not re(*uncil<^ tuis dibeiad, v^hiidi ceuhl very -niKT 
only be finally extinguished liy years ct mutual 
intercourse, by int^wnunTiag(‘S, and above all by piafeet 
eouiinunity of religions faith, ddie Gothic and the 
Itoinan races stood a]>art in laws, in asag(‘s, in civil 
position, as well as in charaebT. Possessors, by the 
right of conrjiiest, of the o/ui-third of the lands in Italy, 
of which thry (‘xactod tlu^ surrender, and for whicli they 
tacitly engaged to }>rote(‘t the whole from foreign inva- 
sion,^ the (E)ths settled m an armed arisiocracy among 
a people wdio seemed content to pir eltase their security^ 
at the pii(‘e of one-third of their possessionSu This 
JnjisfeiV was carried on with nothing of the violence 
and irregularity of plunder or confiscation, but wdth the 
utmost ordtT and eejuity. It was, in truth, but a new 
form of the law of coiirpaest, which Pome had enforced, 


nostra feus mentibus nisei atni donee 
trucLilentus animus viveie velle con- 
sucscat.” — Ca^slod. V.ir. Epist. in. 23. 
In another passan;e lie exhorts the 
Goths to put on the manners of the 
toga, ana to eiist off those of barbarism. 
‘Intelligite hoiiunas non tam coipoiea 
vi qurim ratione piadeni.” — Lib. in. 
Epist. 17. When he invaded Gaul, 
7'heodoiic declared himself tiie pro- 
tector of the Jiomaiis; “ Deleetamur 
jure Romano vivere quos armis vmdi- 
oamus. . . . Nobis piopositum^ est, 
Deo juvanto, sic vivere, ut subjecti 
le doleant nostrum domin' urn Ludius 


acquisib'.e.” — in, 43, P>ut the most 
eleai and distinct indication of his 
views is in the foimula for the appoint- 
ment of the Count of the Goths: 
“ Unurn vos amplectatur vivondi 
votum, quibus unum esse constat im- 
perium.” The anoiivm.' Vales, says 
that the poor Roman (miser) affected 
to be a Goth, the rich (utihs) Goth to 
be a Roman. 

^ “ Vos aiitein Romani magno studio 
Gothos diligore dcbetis, qui m pac« 
numerosos vobis populos faciunt, et 
unu'eisam rempublioam jw bella d®' 
fenduut.” — Cassiod. vn. 3. • 
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first upon Italy, afterwards on tlie world. Nor was it 
an obsolete and forgotten hardship, the expulsion of a 
free, and flourishing, and happy peasantry from tljeir 
paternal homesteads, and hereditary fields ; they were 
only like those more partial no doubt, but more cruel 
ejectments, when the conquering Triumvir, during the 
later republic, confiscated whole provinces, and appor- 
Division of tioned them among his own soldiery.^ The 
-anda. followers of Odoacer had already, if not to so 
great an extent, enforced the same surrender, and the 
Goth only expelled the Ilerulian from his newly ac- 
quired estate. Ij^rge tracts in Italy were utterly desolate 
and uncultivated — almost the whole under imperfect 
culture.^ Tin's, in the best times of the Homan aristo- 
cracy, had been the natural and recorded consequence 
of the vast estates accumulated by one proprietor, and 
cultivated by slaves or at best by poor metayers, and 
was now aggravated by the general ruin of th^t aristoj- 
cracy, the diffl(*ulty of maintaining slaves, and the efifecte 
of long warfare. Iliis revolution at least assisted in 
breaking up these overgrown properties, combining as 
it did with (ionstant alienations to the Church, and 
afterwards to monasteries. Agriculture in Italy received 
a new impulse,^ the more necessary, as it ceased to 


TJiendoiic considered that he had 
succeeded to the light of the Iionidii 
people in appoitioniiig Lind: he pio- 
hibited the foi cible eriti ance u])on fai ms 
witliont authonty. 

* “ Videis univeisa Italia® loca ori- 
ginal ns viduata cultmibus.” liead 
the whole sjK'och of Theodoiic to 
Epiphanius of Pavia on the desolation 
especially of Liguria, — Ennod. Vit. p. 
1014, “ Latifundiu peidideie Itaham,” 


the axiom of all the Roman econo- 
mists. 

^ It is cuiioLis that most of these 
edicts prohibit e rj)oi tation. See Cas- 
siodoius, Var. Lib. i. 31, 34, 35 (a 
strange docurneut m point of style). 
Lib. 11 . 12, lb a piohibition of the 
cxpoit of bacon, an important aiticle 
of food ; 20 gives oiders to send corn 
fiom fiavenna to Liguria, which was 
fauifeiing famine. The Gothic aimy ip 
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command foreign resources. Tlie lia-’vests of the East, 
and of Egjn->t and Libya, tiad long been assigned to the 
maintenaiK^e of the new aiil Westerit AfriciJ^ 

desolated by the Vandals, no longer jionied in her 
supplies. Theodoric watched with [a/Giita] solieitnde 
the progress of <igrlciUture, and the hregalar and un- 
certain snp[>lies of corn to his Italian sulijects. who were 
now thrown on their own resources. It is correspondence 
is full of orders on this inijiortant subject. Italy b'^gan 
to export corn. The price, both <;f corn and wine, fed 
to a very moderate amount.* 

The Oothic king claimed all the imposts formerly 
paid to the imperial treasury ; the Curias were still 
responsible for tlio collection, but Theodoric inculcated 
moderation in the exact' n of the Imperial claims.™ 
The Goths appear to have been liable to the same taxes 
with the Romans.” The clergy had as yet no 
im.rmni4:ics. Theodoric himself aspired to be 
the im})artial sovereign of both races. In him met and 
blended the Roman and the Gotli : in peace he ex- 
changed the Gothic military dress for tlie purple of the 
Roman Emperor.” lie preserved the ancient titles both 
of the Republic and of the Empire. He appointed 
Consuls, l^atricians, Quaestors, as well as Counts of 
largesses, of provinces, and some c>f the more servile 
titles of the East.^ The conqueror was earnestly desirous 


Gaul was supported by the piovince, 
not fiorn Italy (ju. 41, 2), and during 
a famine Southern Italy and Sicily 
relieved Gaul (iv. 5, 7). On the other 
nand, Theodoric endeavoured to obtain 
corn from Spain for the supjdy of 
Rome; but it seems the dealeis. had 
found a better market in Afrirn (v. 35). 

* “ Sexagnita mod^os triiioo urn in j 


solidum ipsius tempoie fuerunt, et 
vinurn tnginla amphone in solidnm.’* 
— Anon. Vales. Without ascertaining 
the exact lelative \alue, we may infer 
that these were unusually low prices. 

Var 1. 19, IV. 19. 

« IV. 14. 

^ Muiatma 4 nna 1. d ’Italia, iv. 380. 

P See the s ttli book of the EpisHe* 
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to secure for liis Italian subjects the blessings of peace: 
though his arms were em))loyed in Gaul for thirty out 
of thirty-three years of his reign, Italy, under his domi- 
nion, escaped tlie ravages of war.^^ The police was so 
strict tlirougliout Italy, that merchants thronged from 
all parts. A man miglit Ic^ave liis silver or gold as 
safely on his farm as in a walled city/ He bequeathed 
Peace of peace to his successors; he enc‘our{ig(?d all the 
arts of })eaco. The posts were arranged on a new 
and effective footing.* The greiit roads, the bridges, the 
ruined walls, and falling buildings were restorc-d to their 
ancient strength and splendour. Verona, Tavia,*^ above 
all Ravenmi, were adorned with new palaces, porticos, 
bat] IS, amphitheatres, basilicas, and, doubtless, chunhes. 
In the latter city Theodoric; avowedly aimed at rivalling 
the magnificence of Rome; but Rome was not plun- 
dered or sacrificed to the new cajntal. Tlie care of 
Theodoric was extended to the rt^storation of her stately 
but injured edifices." The Cloacm, which excited the 
wonder of the barbarians, and distinguished Rome from 
all other cities, were to be repaired entirely at the 
public cost.^^ The water from the aqueducts was no 
longer to be directed to private use, for the turning of 
mills, or irrigation of gardens, but devoted to the general 

Ennodius says, in Vit. Epiphan. — • Anonym. Vales. This writer, in 

“ Cujus post tnumphum spoliatum his adiniiation of the golden age of 
vagina gladium null us aspexit. ’ — Theodoric, declaies tliat he did not 
p. 1012. “Eigo pra^claiiis et honas repair the gates of the cities, as, being 
voluntatis in omnibus, qui regnavit now never closed, the inhabitants 
annos xxxiii. cujus tem|ioiihus felicitas entering and going out by night as 
Rst sequuta Italiam pei aunos xxx. ita well as by day, they had become of 
ut etiarn pax peigentibus essot (Per- no use. “Hoc per totam Italiam 
gentihiis successoribus ejiisj.’*— Wag- augurium habebat, ut nulli civitati 
ner’s note, Anonym. Vales. poitas faceret.“ 

f Anonym. Vales. • 'Var. i. 21. Compare li. 34. 

• Epist. 1. 29, iv. 47, V. 5. * Var. ni. 30. 
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benefit; of the citlzeiks/ The j'refet^t of the city and his 
lieutenant, the Count of Ttoiue, atjcl the public archi- 
tect* were especially c.harged to }o‘ep up the fi^rests of 
8tal(3ly buildings, the statu#is which peopled the city, the 
herds of equestrian huages." In these tcrnts the bar- 
barians expres.so'l tlieir astonhliinont at lire yet iuex- 
hausted treasures of art in the inqjerial city. The 
florid paiieg}ric of Theodoric describes the aged city rs 
renewing her youth ; noble edjilces W(‘i’e eonip]en 3 (i 
nearly as soon as planned. Tiieodoi ic. is ahnosi a second 
Horn ulus — as it is greatcu* to ward (jff tluj fill], than to 
have commenced tlie foundations of a city.^ 

When Theodoric a}>peared in Konie, the Emperor 
might seem to re\ive in greater jx^wx^r and majesty than 
he had displayed since t' e days of Idjeo(losiiis t]*e 
Great. The largesses of corn were ILstiibiited, though 
to a smaller })opulation, with a liberality which rivalled 
t^ie earljpr days of the Empire.* 

Though hims(df taking no pleasure in savage or idle 
amusements, the barbaric king, considt^ring such sub- 


f v,u. lii. m. 

* On tlie policy of Theodoi ic 

in this rPS])ort, “ JVcet punc ipeih cui.i, 
qusc ad i enipuhlicam ])i .fsUit aiii,(‘ndain, 
et vei6 di^ajiiin pst ipti^pm a-'diHciis 
palatia decoi ai e. Absit onim ut oin.itui 
cpilainus veteium, ipii impaips non 
sumus be.itiludiii! .saruloi am.” — Vai. 
i. 6. “ Oecora ficies imppiii, testi- 

momum prajooniale jej^noiUiii.” — Vai, 
vii. 5. 

• “Mirabilissylva nifpuium, populus 

btatuarum, eqiioiurn.” — Vai. 

Ml. 5: compare vu. IS, IG. Thpse 
latter are the formiilaric.s foi the ^j)- ' 
pointment of the Comes jxt manus, and I 
^he aichik'ct of the public works — 1 


Enriod, aiuid Surrond. p. 9G7. 

^ Theodoric commands marmorarii 
to be stilt irom iiaveniia to Home: 
these woi'* \vo)k()t> lu mtsai* (we 
bear nothuif^ of j)amtP)s or srujpiois), 
whitb ait the baibaiians seem to luue 
esjieeially adiniied. “ Qui exuni(; di\ ’Sti 
coiijnnguMt ft veins colliidentihus 
jlligata iiatiiralem fanem laud.ibrliter 
mentiuntur. . . . Dearie vpniat, quoii 
vincat naturam, discoloiia ciusta mar- 
mot uin giatissima pictui uiim vai letate 
texaiitui.” — Var. i 6. 

Anonym. Vales. Compare the 
' foiiiiulaiy toi the appointment of tn« 

I Piaefettus annoiiBB. 
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jects not quite beneath the care of the sovereign, perhaps 
not witlioiit some politic design to oeenpj the proud 
and turbulent metropolis, indulged his subjects with 
their ancient spectacles, in sucli pomp as to recall the 
famous names of Trajan and Valeniiiiian.^^ The gladia- 
tors alone had been suppressed by the influence of 
Christian o})inion ; and even if humanity had not won 
this triumph. Home had no longer barbarian captives 
wliom she could devote to the carnage of tlieso mimic 
W'ars. Ihit the arena was still 0})en to tlie combats of 
wild beasts.® The pantomimes, of which alone Theo- 
doric speaks with interest, were frequent and splendid.' 
Tlie chariot races were attended with all the old pas- 
sionate ardour, and the contending colours were espoused 
with fanatic zeal by the op})Osite factions, on which the 
Sovereign, though he did not condescend to take a part, 
looked with indulgence. He allowed the utmost licence 
to the expression of public feeling, and strongly rp- 
proved the officious or haughty interference of tlie Senate 
for attempting to repress this legitimate freedom.^ 

Hut Theodoric, in his religious character, is the chief 
object of our study. The Christian sovereign must find 

Anonym. Vales. Tlie edicts aiej g “Moies mitem ^laves in spec- 
piet'aced with a kind of anoloicy. j taculo quis icqniiit? Ad Cncum 
Licet Intel gloiiosas leipublitae cui as I n(.,v milt conveniio Catones.'’ — i. 27. 

. . , pais mimma videatur, inincqiein j If it, evident that the senate and the 
de spectaculis loqui, tameu pio aniore people had taken different side.s. I'he 
reipublicaj lioniaiia; non pii^ehit has henatois are lepioved for intioducing 
cogitationes intrare. ’ — Vai. i. 2<). then aimed slaves among the audience. 

« Vai . V. 42, where the fei itas sfiec- Qn the other hand, the complaint of 
taculi IS reproved. Among Theodoiic's a senator of peisonal insult was to be 
buildings IS mentioned an aiiqihitheatre earned before the piastoriaii praiiect, 
at Pavia. Theie is a remaikable tone of good* 

^ He calls it a wonderful art, which humoured rnodeiation m all the edicts * 
is often more expiessive than language, eompaie Var. i. 27, 30 to 33, 

— Var. i. 20. 
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his proper place ii» tlie history of Cliiistianity. The 
Kin^ of the Ostroeoths not morel v iield iix^oionc's 
together in peace font amit} the t\^o r'ces, the ■ ^'e. 
Roman and t(ie barbarian, but even the Orlhodox and 
the Arian rcj^osed thruuglxait his reign if uot in friendly 
quiet, at least ^^itliout any violation of the public 
peace. 

It was forlunate, perhaps, that in a sblc so divided, 
the Sovereign was of tiie religiuii of the tew. Re 
escaped the temptation to perseeutt , since, it would have 
been idle to suppose tliat lu^ could persuade or compel so 
strong a majority to embrace hf. elelested opinions. If 
tlie wise spirit of to](U-ation had not led him to moderate 
measures, the good sen&e of the Soveu’ei^n Mould have 
compelled him to respect he inveterate temets of the 
larger, the more intellectually power hil part of his sub- 
jects. Still, though his Jlyzanline education might 
^la^e w^i^rned Tneodoric against the danger, if the Sove- 
reign sliould ])lunge too d(Mq)]y into ecclesiasti(*al affairS; 
his ibrbearance m^is nevertlieless extraordinary, con- 
sidering the all-sea r<‘hing. al!-j>ervading activity of his 
admiiiistration ; and that the Vidigious su]>remaey had 
been so long a declared prerogaiive of that Imperial 
power, M'liiidi had now })assed into his hands. Im- 
perial edicts since the days of Constantine had been 
solicited, resjiec'ted, enforced by tlic hierarchs so long as 
they spoke the dominant doctrine ; they had become jiart 
of the code of tlie Empire ; even Mdieii adverse to the })re- 
vailing opinion, tliey had been always siqiported by one 
faction at least, and received Mith awc^ by tlie more 
indifferent multitudes. The doctrine tliat the clergy, 
the bisho})S, or the Roman IMntilf, Mere the .sole legis- 
lators of Christianity, M^as so precarious and undefined, 
that we still cannot altogether withhold our admiration 
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from the wisdom of Tlieodorie. The Aritinism, indeed, 
of the Goths liad not the iresh ardour or burning zeal of 
recent proselytisin. It was a kind of religious accident, 
arising out of their first conversion, which happened to 
take place during the reign of an Arian EinpcTor, and 
through Arian missionaries. It had settled into a quiet 
hereditary faitln There was no peculiar congeniality in 
its tenets witli tlie Teutonic mind, wliieh was rather dis- 
posed to 7a3f*eive what it was tauglit wdth implicit faith ; 
and, though no doubt avco-se to the suhthdic^s of the 
Greek tlujology, neith(‘T conqa-eliended, nor cared to 
comprelnaid, these eonti*oversit‘S. It was contmit to 
adliere to tlici original cre(‘d,’‘ o]*, possibly, might feel 
some i)ride in dirfermg from the abj(H*t race, over wliieh 
it asserted its civil and Tuilitary sup<u-iority. 

Tlio serene iin])artiality of Tlieodoric's government 
Thcodoric's religious affairs extorts the praise of tlie 
inipattuuiiy. ^lost zoalous ( aitliolic*.^ li(i attempted nothing 
against the Catholic faith, d^owards the (dose of the 
(hdhie monarchy, the royal ambassadors to Belisarius 
defied their enemies to prove a (*ase in wdiicdi the Goths 
had persecuted the CatliolK's.*^ Idieodorie treated the 
Tope, the llishops, and Ghugy, with grave n'speet : in 
the more distinguished, such as Epiphaiiius, lie over 
placed the highest esteem and coiilidence. We shall 


** Salviau IS intlmini to judge the 
heresy of the h.ii baiiaris with c]nnty ; 
jKuliajis tliat he might invogh inoie 
tieicely against the vioes^of thee’athoiic 
liom.ius. “Baihaii quippe hoiiiiues, 
iimno potius hum.iiu^ eiudit'onis ex- 
peites, (pu mini omiuiio sciimt, nisi 
quod a doctonbus suib audiunt, quod 
audiunt, sic isei|uuiitui . . . haeretioi 
«rgo suDt, sed non scientes.’’ — De 


(jiibeiiiat. ]>ei, i;b. v. 

* Ni'iil (ontia leligionem catho 
litam tentaiisy tinis writes the anony- 
mous hustonan, luniself a devout 
Oatholi(‘. KiiiKuiius, in piaising the 
loligioii, foigctb the Ananisni of Theo- 
done. — - Caneg. p. 97 J. Anonym. 
Vales. 

^ I’rocop. de bell. Goth:^'. a, c, 
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l»e]io]d him shoA\ing as much n^vrreiice, and even 
hoauty, to the Church of St. Center, as though he had 
been a Catliolic. The poor who were dopei’chuit on 
that Church were niaiataiiuid bv h<s libcUYjlity.™ The 
Arian clergy al-o sliaied in the tohirLUt sentiments of 
their King. Of their j^osition, char^ic h^r, iiifluence; of 
the churches they built or oc(*upied ; of their ‘services, 
of their processions, of their coreiuouies ; of any aggres- 
sion or intrigno on their part; of any collision, wlu'ch 
we might have supposed inevitable with the Latin 
clergy, history, and history ontindy written by the 
Catholics, is totally silent ; and tliat silence is the best 
testimony, either to their nnexaiij[)]^'d moderation, as 
the religious teachers of the lew indeed, but those few 
the conquerors and rulers or to tlie wiser policy of the 
King, which could constrain even honest religious zeaL 
Theodoric himself adliennl firmly but calmly to his 
«ative Ar'anism ; buf, all the conversions seem to have 
been from the religion of the King ; evfui Ids mother 
became a Catholic, “ and some other distinguislied per- 
sons of the court embraced a differeiit creed without 
forfeiting the royal favour.® Theodonc was the pro- 
tector of Church property,^ wdiieh he himself increased 


Procop. Hist. Aican., p. 145, 
edit. Bonn. 

■ “ M.iter Theo(]onci, Eiivileva 
dicta, caliii»Iica quidem ci at quae in 
baptismo Eusebia dicta.” — Anonym. 
Vales. 

® Note of Valesiub to Anonym, at 
the end of Wagner’s Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, page 399. — Vai. x. 34 a. 26. 
These cases belong to the successors ol 
Theodonc. With Gibbon, J reject the 
stoiy of his boheading a Catholic 
cnest for turning A nan in order t« 
VOL I. 


gam his favour! It is most piobable 
that the man had been guilty of some 
capital Cl ime, and sought to sax’^e ins 
life by apohtaev. It was not irnjiro- 
bably cithei Theodoius or Count 
Odom, who had foimed a conspiracy 
against him m lioine, and was belieaded 
for his treason : compare Hist. MisceJ. 

p. 612. 

V \a). IV. 17, oiders to his g<>neral 
Ibas in (biul to restoie ceitain lauds 
to the CliUich of Narbonne. 

2 0 
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by large grants.^ This property, with some exceptions, 
‘was still liable to the common imposts. His wise 
finance would admit no exemptions, but in gifts he was 
prodigal to magnificence. The clergy were amenable 
to the common law of the Empire, and were summoned 
before the royal courts (the stern law would not be 
eluded) for all ordinary crimes ; ' but all ecclesiastical 
offences were left to the ecclesiastical authorities.® Nor, 
although the Herulian Odoacer had claimed and exer- 
cised the right of confirming the Papal election, did 
Tlieodoric interfere in those elections until compelled 
by the sanguinary tumults which distracted the city. 
Even then he interfered only as the anxious guardian 
of the public peace, and declined the arbitration between 
the conflicting claims, which both parties, hoping for 
his support, endeavoured to force on the reluctant 
monarch. 

The feuds of the Homan clergy, which broke out On 
the customary occasion of the election of a new Pope, 
and brought them to tlje foot of their Arian sovereign^ 
A.P. 498. i^^y he traced back to a more remote source. 
^ccS^for Anastasius II., as has been seen, during his 
the Popedom. pontificate, had deviated into the paths 

of peace and conciliation. He had endeavoured by 


1 “ If,” he writes to Count Geboiio, 
“ in our piety, we bestow lands on the 
church, we ought to maintain iigully 
what she possesses already.” — Var. 
IV. 20 . 

Januarius, Bishop of Salona, is 
sued for a debt, though foi lights for 
the chuich; a Bishop Peter for the 
restitution of an inheritance; thePiiest 
Laurence for sacrilegious violation of 
a tomb in search of treasure; Ai tony, 
ef Pola, for the restitution of a i 


house : compaie Du Rome, Hist, de 
Thebdoiie, i. p. 858. 

• See the celebrated privilege ac- 
corded to the clei gy of Rome by 
Athahric — Var. viii. 24. This, how* 
ever, was no more than arbitration* 

Exceptos a tiamite justitim non 
jwtimur mveniri.” — Cassiod. li. 29. 
Yet Theodoric^ from lespect, we** un- 
willing to punish a priest. “ Sceluf 
quod nos pro sacerdotah honoro relia^ 
quimus impumtum.” — iv. 18. 
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mildness and by no important concession (ii© insisted 
not on the condemnation of Acacius), to reunite the 
Churches of Rome ahd Constantinople. This unwonted 
policy had apparently formed two parties in tlie Roman 
clergy, one inclined to the gentler measvrts of Anas- 
tasius, the other to tho sterner and more inexorable 
tone of his predecessors. Each party elected tlieir 
Pope, the latter the Deacon Symmachus, In© Dec. 22, 
former the Archpresbyter Laurel itiiis.’^ The 
rival Pontiffs were consecrated on the same day, one in 
the Lateran Churcli, tbo other in that of St. Mary. At 
the head of the party of l-aurentiius, stood Festus or 
Faiistus Niger, the chief of the Sc natorial order. II© 
Lad been the ambassacior of Theodoric at Constan- 
Imople, to demand the acknowledgment of the GotJi as 
King of Italy. lie had succeeded in his mission ; per* 
haps had beem prevailed upon to attempt the recon-^ 
ciliation of the two Churches, eitlier by persuading the 
acceptance of the Henoticon by the Roman clergy, or 
more probably on the terms of compromise approved 
by Pope Ai astasius. The two factions encountered 
with the fiercest hostility; the clergy, tJie senate, and 
the populace were divided ; the streets of the Christian 
city ran with blood, as in the days of republican strife." 
The conflicting claims of the prelates were brought 
before the throne of Theodoric. The simple justice of 
the Goth decided that the bishop who had the greater 
number of suffrages, and had been first consecrated, 

• Anastasius died Nov. 17. — greater part of the tieigy and a great 
tori, sub aiiu, nun^r of citizens ; a fragment ol a 

■ Each paity charged the other wnler on the other side (published by 
with these cruelties, ^ The author of the impaitial Muratori) ascribes these 
the Hist. Miscell. asserts that Festus acts of violence, slaiightei, and piliage^ 
and Probinus, of the party of Lah- with many other vices, to Symmach us. 
lentius, slew in the midst of Home the Compare Aunal. dTtal, sub anii. 49S, , 

2 0 2 
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had the best right to the throne. Symmachus wag 
acknowledged as Pope : he held a synod at Home which 
passed two memorable decrees, one almost in the terms 
of the old Komaii law, severely condemning all eccle- 
siastical ambition, all canvassing, either for obtaining 
subscriptions, or administration of oaths, or promises 
for the papacy during the lifetime of the Pope;^ the 
other declared the election to bo in the majority of the 
clergy, thus virtually abrogating the law of Odoacer. 
Laureiitius (the rival Pope was present at this synod) 
subscribed its decrees,'^ and rt^tiirned to the more 
peaceful, perhaps to a wise man, the more enviable 
bishopric of Nocera. 

During this interval of peace, Theodoric for the first 
riiecKioric in^ timo visited the imperial city. He was met 
A.D. 499 by Pope Symmachus at the head of his clergy, 
by the Senate, which still numbered some few old 
and famous names, Anicii, Albini, Marcelli^ and by 
the whole people, who crowded with demonstrations of 
the utmost joy nround their barbarian sovereign. Ca- 
tholic and Arian, Goth and Homan, mingled their 
acclamations, dheodoric performed his devotions in 
St. Peter’s with the fervour of a Catholic. In the 
Senate he swore to maintain all the imperial laws, the 
rights and privileges of the Homan people. He cele- 
brated the Circensian games, in commemoration of all 
his triumphs, with the utmost magnificence ; ordered a 
distribution of one hundred and twenty bushels of com 


^ It was the language of the law de competenter episcopatumdesiderantium 
Ambit n, applied to ecc]ebja>tical dis- generavit aviditas.” Labbe, Concil., 
tinctions. It is enacted *‘piopter p. 1313. 

frequentes ambitus quornndam, et Baronius sub ann, hai 

eoclesiae puiitatem, vel populi col- some doubts. 

V iftionem, qnce molesta et iiiiqua in- 
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annually to the poor, and set apart two hundred ponnda 
of gold for the restoration of the imperial palace, llie 
Bishop Fulgentius, witness of the splendour of Theo- 
doric’s reception, breaks ouf into these rapturous \vords: 

such be the magnificence of earth, vhttt must be 
that of the heavenly J er Lisalem ! ” ^ l^heodoric remain 
in Kome six months, and then returned lo liavenna. 

During all this period, and the tliree or four foilowmg 
years, the faction of Lauren tins were watching chaiig^^ 
their opj)ortunity to renew the strdc.^ Fear- machus. 
ful charges began to be rumoured against Symmaehus, 
no less than adultery,* and the alienation of the property 
of the see. Faustus, his implac^ibJe adversary, with the 
Consul Probinus and great part of tlie Senate, supported 
these criminations. The a^’cusation was Ijrought before 
the judgement seat of Theodoric, suj)ported by certain 
Kornan females of rank, who had been suborned, it was 
said, by the enemies of Symmaehus. Symmaehus was 
summoned to liavenna, and confined in Rimini. Tumults lu 
But finding the prejudices in Ravenna darken- 
iijg against him, iie escaped and returned to Kome 
Laurentius had also secretly entered the capital. The 
sanguinary tumults between tlie two factions bruke out 
with greater fury ; priests were sacrilegiously slain, 
monasteries fired, and even sacred virgins treated with 
the utmost indignity. The Senate petitioned 
the King to send a visitor to judge the cause of 
the Pontiff. A royal com mission was issued to Peter, 


* Anonym. Vales, Vita B. Ful- 
gentii. 

y There aie two accounts of these 
transactions, — one that of Ariastasiiis 
Bibliothecai ms, or tlie anonymous 
[oafwil biographer, tkvouiahle to Sym- 
machujs; the other the anonymous 


Veionensis, published by Muraton. 
I have endeavoured to haiinonize 
them. Both agree that some year-a 
ehip&ed between the accession of Sym 
.iiachus and this new contest, 

» Anonym. Veron — conlinDed b| 
Euuodius, p 
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Bishop of Altino. But instead of a calm mediator 
between the conflicting parties, or an equitable judge, 
the visitor threw himself into the party of Laurentius.® 
The possessions of the Church were, in part at least, 
seized and withholden from Symrnachus ; he was com- 
manded to give up the slaves of liis household that they 
might be examined,^ it should seem, by torture according 
to the ancient usage.^ 

Theodoric, still declining the jurisdiction over these 
Synods of ccclesiastical offences, summoned a synod of 
Home. Italian prelates to meet at Rome. The synod 
held two successive sessions, and throughout their pro- 
ceedings may be traced their consciousness of their em- 
barrassing position, which is increased as the reports of 
these proceedings have passed through later writers.’^ 
They were assembled under the authority of a layman, 
an heretical sovereign, too j)owerful to be disobeyed, and 
acting with such cautious dignity, justice, and impar- 


• Ennod. Aj>ologet. pio Synod., 

p. 987 . 

•* This coriesponded with the two 
Aeads of accusation. The foimer pio- 
vided against the alle£;ed alienation of 
the church pioperty, the latter refeiied 
to that of adiilteiy. 

« This is a remaikable fact, m the 
first place, showing that slaves formed 
the householii of the Pope, and that, 
by law, they were yet liable to toiture. 
This seems clear from tlie woids of 
Ennodius, “ Sed, credo, rejdicabitis : 
veritatem quam sponte prolata m illis 
rox habere non poterat, hanc diveisis 
cruciatibus e latebns wiis reJigiosus 
tortor exegerat, nt dum pixmis corpora 
solverentur, quse gesta fuisse novel at 
•aima noa celaiet.’* Eauodius is so 


obscure and figurative that he may 
seem to say, in the next sentem'P, that 
this proceeding was illeg-d, peihaps 
contiary to the canons. He apjiears 
to consider it most contumelious that 
ecclesiastics should be judged on ser* 
vile evidence. 

The whole question of the numbe! 
and dates of the synods held at this 
time IS inextricably obscure. I chiefly 
follow Muiaton. The synodus pal- 
niaiis is usually consideied the fourth. 
One, in all piobahility two, were held 
by vsymmachus before this new strife, 
Tlie fourth was appai ently a continua* 
tion of the third, but held in a dtf* 
ferent place — unless the third watt CHI 
held by Peter of AlUuo. 
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tiality as to command respect. They were assembled to 
judge the supreme Pontiff, the Metropolitan of the west, 
the asserted, and by most a(‘.knowledged, head of Christ- 
endom. Symmachus himself had the prudence to ex- 
press his concurrence in the convocation of this synod. 
At the first session he set fortli to attend the Council. 
He was attacked by the adverse party, showers of stones 
fell around liim ; many presbyters and others of his 
followers were severely wounded ; the Pontiff himself 
only escaped under the protection of the Gothic guard. 
The final, named the J^almary, synod was held in some 
edifice or hall in the palace calh‘d by that name; of this 
assembly tlie a,ccourits are somcwljat more full and dis- 
tinct. Tiiroughoiit appears the manifest struggle in the 
ecclesiastical senate between the duty of sub- Decree of the 
mitting to tlie King, who earnestly urges them 
to restore peace to Horne and to Italy, and the reluctance 
Jo pssuipe jurisdiction over the Bishop of Home. Some 
expressions intimate that already the Bishop of Rome 
was held to be exempt from all human authority, and 
could be judged by God alone. If the Pope is called in 
question, the whole episcopacy of the Church is shaken 
to its foundation.® 

Symmachus, however, had the wisdom to suppress all 
jealousy of a Council ^ whose authority alone could com- 


• In sacordotibus esetens potest, si 
quid forte nutaveiit, leformari : at si 
papa urbis vocatur in dubiuin, epis- 
CO pat us videbitur, non jam episcopus, 
vacillare/’ — Avit. ad Senat. apud 
Labbe, p. 136.5. Aritus uses this 
argument to the senators of Rome. 
“ Nec minus dilisjatis in ecclesia nostia 
0e4em Petri, quam in civitate a^u'em 
mundi;*' but Avitus acknowledges all 
priesta, even the Pope, to be amenable 


to secular tribunals, of course for 
secular ofTences, “ quia sicut subditos 
nos esse terrenis potestatibus jubet 
arbiter coeli ; statures nos ante reges 
j et principes in quacitnqm accusatione 
I piaediceiis ; ita non facile datur in- 
j telligi, qua vel latione, vel^ l^e ab 
inferioribus (inferior in ecclesiastical 
I orderj erninentior judicetur.” 
i t Judiria et iste voliiit, amavit, 
attiaxit, ingressus est; et quod posset 
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pleteJy clear him of these formidable accusations, and 
which he probaWy knew to be favourably impressed 
with his innocence. With the full authority of a synod 
of one hundred and twenty bishops he resumed the 
pontifical throne, witliout liaving compromised his dignity 
by thus condescending to their jurisdiction. In the 
wording of the sentence the Council claims at once 
the authority of the Holy Ghost, yet confines the justifi- 
cation of Po})e Symmachus to immunity and freedom from 
censure before men ; ^ it leaves to the secret counsel 
of God the ultimate decision which they might not pre- 
sume to pronounce ; ** nevertheless, with inconsistency, 
which it is difficult to understand, they seem to grant per- 
mission to the ]\)])e to offer the divine mysteries to the 
Christian |)eo})le in all tlie churc.hes of his jurisdiction.* 


fideli ooida doloris jni-ti aciileis ex<‘itaie, 
veiiewndo coiicilio etiani C(»iitia se si 
meieretur, indiilsit.’^ — Ennod,,}). 981. 

f “Quantum ad lioiuines lespicit 
(quia totum oausis ohsulentibus supp- 
ijus desi^nutis, con^-tat aibitiio diviiio 
fiiisse dinijssiim) sit imniujuo et libei, 
et Christiana' plrbi sinr aliqua dp 
objectis oblatioHP, in onmibiis occlcsiis 
suis, ad JUS spths suju pei tiiumlibus, 
tradat divina mysteii.i." — Labbe, p. 
1325. 

Consideiing the lionor in which 
the crime of adulttiy was held in an 
ecclesiastic, we can seiucel)’^ suppo'^e, 
either that the severe TlH'odonc would 
not have diiven him fiom lus pre- 
sence, or that an assemblage of pi elates 
would have atleinpted to shield a 
pontiff, of preeaiioiis and disputed 
title, without full and conclusive 
evidence of his guiltlessnehS. 

' The deijsions of this synod weie 
indeed imjieaihed by the enouiies of 


Symmachus, and Ennodius found it 
necessaiy to vindicate them in an 
apology, as he thought, eloquent, ant^ 
tlieiefore in paits altogether unintel- 
ligible, at least so as to give but 
obseuie glimpses of the facts. He 
woidd se<-m, peiliaps only figuratively, 
to letoit the chaige of adulteiy against 
the paitisans of Laurentius. — p, 992. 
At the close, Ennodius personifies 
liorne, who has still some compunc- 
tious feelings tor the inevitable damna- 
tion of all hiT older beioes, “Quae 
Cuiios, Toiquatos, Camillas, quos 
Kcclesia non regeneiavit, et leliquos 
misi, pluriina} piolis infcecunda mater, 
ad Taitaium, dum exh.iustis emarcui 
male feeta viseeribus ; quia h^abios 
seivata patiia non ledemit, Deepj 
inulto sudore gloi va parta nil pi aistitil 
piolligatii est opeiiim sine fide inno. 
centi.i : riirninosis jnnetus est, a'qu' 
ohse'j vantL'^simus bcipio.” — p. 99H 
apud Snuiond. 
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Content with having restored peace to the EbmajO 
Bee, Theodoric kept aloof 0*oin the relif^ious AffiUrMofthe 
dissensions which ijrooded in deepcidng dark- 
ness over the East. The Gothic king was demoting him- 
self, dare we not say, to tlie more Cliristian office of 
maintaining the peace, securing the welfare, promoting 
the civilisation, lightening the financial hurthens of his 
people ; ^ he was exerci^-ing for the benefit of Italy, the 
virtues of wisdom, justice, and humanity. His foreign 
wars in Pannoiiia, witli a horde of the Bulgarian race, in 
■Gaul, in defence of his kindred the Visigoths against 
the ambitious Franks, brought fame to the king, with- 
out disturbing the repose, or interrupting the pro- 
gress of improvement in Italy. Far dilferent was the 
state of the East ; the loi g religious quarrel in which 
the Emperor Anastasius had been engaged, liad shaken 
its throne to the base, it needed only a successful insur- 
'^rection^tc degrade it to still lower humiliation. 

Tlie Pope Symmachiis watched no doubt with pro- 
found interest the holy war which had now broken out 
in the East. The i>olen»*c controversies li ad become the 
causes or pretext of revolt and battles. The formidable 
fccythian Vitalianus (with whom Theodoric had some 
political connexion on account of the liostilities in which 
he had been involved on the IJacian frontier with the 
Eastern empire) liad raised the standard of rebellion and 
of orthodoxy against tlie aged Anastasius. Ryrnmaclms 
did not live to witness the sad latter years of the Em- 


^ “Sensimus auctaj illationes, yos 
iddita tributa nescitis. Ita utcunxiue 
<sub admiiatjone perfecturn est, iit et 
fiscus crescebat, et ptivata 
nulla damna peifenet.’ — \^ai. ii. 10. 
The panegyiic of Ennodius must he | 


read wjth that reserve wliicli these 
clocpient adulations suggest ; but, on 
the other hand, it must be remem* 
btied that Eunodius was a Cathoii 
and a bishop. 
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peror Anastasius; tlie revolt of Vitaliaiius ; the hollow 
peace on the hard conditions of religious submission ; the 
full acceptance of the Council of Chalcedon, the restora- 
tion of the exiled Catholic Bishops, and the summoning 
an (Ecumenic Council at Heraclea. 

His successor Hormisdas“ reaped the fruits of the 
popeHor- humiliation of the Eastern Emperor, and be- 
misdas. came, though at first the vassal, at least the 
humble subject of the Arian Theodoric, the dictator of 
the religion of the world. Anastasius in his helpless 
state sought the mediation not of the civil but of the 
religious sovereign of Italy. He might justly fear 
Theodoric ; himself had once some years before 
entered into suspicious alliance with Clovis the 
Frank ; he had meditated or threatened a descent on the 
coast of Italy. The Emperor addressed a letter to 
Hormisdas, the fame of whose mild disposition tempted 
him to renew a correspondence broken off by the' harsh- « 
ness of former Popes. But Hormisdas, while he warmly 
approved tlie Emperor’s disposition to peace and unity, 
declined this llattery at the expense of his predecessors. 
Yet, on the whole, the language of the Pope’s reply was 
moderate, neither dissembling nor asserting in too 
haughty terms the pretensions of his See. The pro- 
posed Council of Heraclea came to nothing; a Council 
in the East, under present circumstances, suited the 
policy neither of the Pope, nor of the Em- 

JnlyS, 615. ^ -n 1 1 ^ 1 T^. •, -r^ 

peror." ± our ambassadors, the Bishops Enno- 
dius and Fortunatus, the Presbyter Venantius, with 
Vitalis, a deacon, set forth in the name of Pope 


® Honnisdas, Pope fiom July, 614, [xeedings, is altogether inconsistent with 
to Aug. 6, 323. the wiiole course of events, as appean 

• The stoi y in Theophanes as to tWe from eiisting documents, 
pertidy of Anastasius in these pro- 
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Hormisdas to Constantinople. Their instructions are 
extant, a remarkable manual of ecclesiastical PapaiEm- 
dijDlomacy in a nice and difficult affair. In the StaStinopS*^ 
questionable and divided state of the Eastern clergy, 
especially of Constantinople, as to ortho«k)iy, the ambas- 
sadors were to receive their personal advances with 
decent courtesy, lest the episcopal character should be 
lowered in the estimation of the laity ; but to avoid all 
intercourse witli men, who might at least be heietics ; to 
receive no presents, not even provisions, only means ot 
conveyance ; to incur no obligations, and to decline all 
invitations to feasts, until they rould all meet together 
at the great feast of the Holy Eucharist. In Constan- 
tinpple they were to go at oncio to the lodgings provided 
by the Emperor, but to av< 'd all intercjourse with their 
own partisans, till they had presented their credentials 
to the Emperor.'' Besides tliese credentials they were 
armed* with letters to Vitalianus, letters however so 
cautiously worded, that tlu'y might acknii^ledge the 
possession of them, and though steadily ^dining to 
surrender them to the Emperor, miglit permit them 
to be read to Vitalianus in the presence of an imperial 
commissioner. Their instructions, how they were to fix 
the wavering Emperor, and extort concession after con- 
cession, are marked with the same subtle and dexterous 
policy. They were to demand, I., his unequivocal assent 
to the Council of Chalcedoii, and to the letters of Pope 
Leo. If he yielded this point, they were to express their 


® There was a preliminary caution | courtesy from Timotheus, and if he 
that, as it was customary m Constan- j should officiously thrust himself in the 
tinople for all persons admitted to the j way, and enforce the right of presenta» 
emperor on ecclesiastical busiyess to tion, to deelai’e that they were directly 
be presented by the bishop, they were 1 accredited to the emperor alone, 
tp omit, if pt«8ible, receiving tbisj 
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gi*atitude and kiss his breast, and then, II., to require 
him to demand the same assent from all tlie clergy of 
the East. If he should assert the general orthodoxy 
of the clergy, and their disposition to quiet submission, 
had not affairs been thrown into confusion by certain 
unadvised letters of Pope Symmachus, they were to 
declare that those letters, now in their hands, contained 
only general exhortations to accept the Council of Chal- 
cedon. They were to press this point with prayers and 
tears, to remind the Emperor of God, and of the day of 
judgement. Should the Emperor reply, “ What would 
you have ? I receive the Council of Chalcedon, and the 
letters of Leo they were to elude any assent to this 
protest, unless he would issue his imperial letters comr- 
felling a general union with the Church of RorSe. 
Should the Emperor say, Will you then receive the 
Bishop pf Constantinople into communion ? ’’ Here w4s 
the nicest point of all, to avoid the recognition of. either 
of the contending prelates, and so to bring the absolute 
nomination of tlie Bishop of Constantinople under the 
cognisance of the proposed Council, over which Council 
was to preside the representative of Rome. The instruc- 
tions even anticipate a dangerous objection, which might 
occur to Anastasius, that the rival prelate, Macedonius, 
was a notorious heretic. This, they were to rejoin, is a 
question to be calmly considered when the Church is 
restored to unity. ‘‘ What, should the Emperor say, is 
my city to be without a bishop ? ” “ The canons,” they 

are to answer, provide remedies for such a difficulty.” 
But these inexorable terms were not all. Anastasius 
was not only to be compelled to be a persecutor. Bet 
sides the acceptance of the Council of Chalcedon, and 
the Leonine letters by thq Emperor, and the compub 
gory, enforcement of obedience from the clergy, w^ero 



CttAP, lit TROCEWimS OF AXASTASITTS. 39V 

demanded from the Emperor, as to he ratified by 
tlie ('ouncil ITT. The prJfiic anathema of Nestorins, 
Eutyches, Diosewos, and also of tlieir Followers, (the 
maintainers of the ITcnoticon,) Timfythens Ailurus, 
Peter of Alexandria, ioacins, former]^ Tfibiiop of Con- 
stantinople, and Peler of Antioch. TV. The immediate 
recall from exile of all eecle8iasti<^*s in communion with 
Rome, the causes of their respective banish trients to be 
examined by the Apostolic See. V. The judgement of 
tliose accused of persecuting the Citholi(‘s to be in like 
manner submitted to the court of Rome. On the full 
acceptance of these terms, liormisdas consented to 
honour the luture Council with bis personal presence, 
not to deliberate but to ratify his own solemn determi- 
nations. 

But Anastasias was not reduced sr^ low as to submit 
to these debasing conditions. The condemnation of 
A-mcins 'vas unpopular at Constantinople, the memory 
of the Bishop dear and sacred to a large party. Anas- 
tasias chose this point of resistance. Tie accepted on 
his own part the Council of Chalcedon, but why should 
the living be kept excommunicated from tlie Church on 
account of the dead? The terms of Horraisdas could 
not be enforced without much blood shed.^ 

A D 607 . 

The embassy returned to Rome. Anastasius 
continued to temporise. An imperial embassy appeared 
in Rome, accredited to the Senate as well as to the 
Pope. It entreated the intervention of that venerable 
body with the glorious Theodoric to unite the afflicted 
Christian Church and Empire. Hormisdas treated these 
lay ambassadors, who presumed to interfere in ecclesias- 

p “ Grave esse dementia, nostra effusione sanguinis scimus posse ea, 
judicat de ecclesi& veuerabili propter qiise super hoc scribitis, ordinan.*'— 
tnortuoB vivos expelli, nee sine multdi Spist. Anastas, Labbe, p, 1432. » 
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tical affairs, with supercilious contempt. The churches 
of Illyria, of which the opinions had as yet hung in doubt, 
had now given their unqualified adhesion to Hormisdas 
acid the Council of Chalcedon. Far from retracting, he 
rose in his demands ; he condescended indeed to send a 
second legation, Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia, and Pare- 
grinus, Bishop of Misenum, to Constantinople. His 
answer by them was a vehement and implacable invec- 
tive against tlie memory of Acacius.*^ That bishop's com- 
munion with the followers of Dioscorus and of Eutyches 
infected him with tlieir most heinous guilt. All who 
hated those heretics, must hate Acacius. The crime of 
Acacius was darker than that of the original authors of 
the heresy. The condemnation of Acacius, the unpar- 
donable Acacius — Acacius who had claimed equality 
with the Pope — was now the only obstacle to the peace 
between Eastern and Western Christendom, a consum- 
mation to which the West, even the remotest Gaul (so 
wrote Horraisdas, alluding to the Catholic Franks) looked 
forward with eager interest. Anastasius was now more 
secure upon his throne, his formidable subject, Vitalianus, 
had lost his power. To his honour, he would not aban- 
don even the memory of Acacius, wlio had been guilty 
only of firmly carrying out the Emperor's scheme of 
toleration ; he broke off all further communication with 
the merciless Prelate. “We may submit to insult, we 
may endure that our decrees be annulled, but we will 
not be commanded.^ Hormisdas must await the acces- 
sion of a new Emperor, Justin, before the Churches of 
Eome and Byzantium are reunited by the sacrifice of 
him, who besides his communion with Eutycliians, had 
dared to equal himself with the successor of St. Peter.'’ 


% EpiiCtola HormiscUe apud Labbe. 


' Spi&t. Anastaa Lab1:e p. 1460, 
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But with the age and decay of Ajuastasius the strength 
of the Chalcedonian patty increased rapidly. Timotlieus, 
the Bishop of Constantinople, ga^e hopes at least, that he 
would secure himself by timely concession. Hormisdas 
addressed encouraging letters to the (;at]ioiic bishops, 
and though Anustasius ventured to pamsh with severity 
certain monks who strove to stir up rebellion, he dared 
not to resent this treasonable correspondimce with his 
subjects. The monks in Syria, of that party, appealed 
from the Emperor, whom they accused of contemp- 
tuously rejecting their humble supplications for protec- 
tion and redress against their rivals, charged with the 
massacre of tiieir brethren in tlie (diureh, to the repre- 
sentative of St. Peter and St. PaiiL^* 

The strife ended with th-" death, if we are to believe 
Baronius, the damnation of Anastashi^:. The death of 
an old man, at least eighty-one, more likely eighty-eight 
« years af ege, was ascribed to the visible vengeance of 
God There was a terrible tempest, and that tempest* 
transported away the affrighted soul of the Emperor, or 
struck him ucad by its lightrurig. His death was revealed 
to a saint at a great distance, wlio cojamunicated the 
awful fact to three of has brethren, intimating at the same 
time that he himself was summoned to appear before the 
tribunal of (rod within ten days, to boar witness against 
the Emperor.* This Elias departed before the end of 
ten days on his charitable errand, so necessary to en- 
lighten Omniscience as to the deeds of a mortal man. 
So deeply had the passion of hatred, offering itself to the 
heart in the -garb of religious zeal, infected tlie Christian 
mind, that Cardinal Baronius, reviving the inexorable 


• Relatio Archimandnt. et Monach. SyiiaB apud Labbe, 1461* 
t Ii<voiiiu8, sub auD. 518, with lus authorities. 
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resentment which had slept for centuries, calls upon the 
Church to sing a hymn of rejoicing over this new 
Pharaoh, this Emperor, thus, for liis resistance to the 
Pope, judged, damned, and thrust down into hell. 

Justin, a rude unlettered Dacian peasant, seized the 
Acc^sionof throiie* of Constantinople; and there was an 
July 9* 518. instantaneous religious revolution in the By- 
zantine court and city, and throughout the East. Justin, 
though ignorant, was known to be of unbending ortho- 
j doxy. Only six days after his proclamation, 

the Emperor, with his wife Lupicina, who had 
been his slave and concubine, and who took the more 
decorous name of Euphernia, entered tlie great church. 
The populace broke out in acclamations, “ Long life to 
the new Constantine and the new Helena/' Their 
clamours ceased not with these loyal expressions : ‘‘ Away 
with tlie Maiiicheans, proclaim the Council of Chalce- 
don.” They demanded the degradation of Reyerus of, 
Antioch, immediate reconciliation with Rome, and even 
that the bones of the Manicheans (the Emperor Anas- 
tasiiis and his party) should be torn up from their sepul- 
chres. John of Cappadocia, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, a man of servile mind, though unmeasimed 
ambition, had acquiesced without remonstrance in all the 
measures of Anastasius. He now ascended the pulpit, 
declared his adhesion to the four great Councils, espe- 
cially that of Chalcedon. The populace summoned him 
to utter his anathema against Reverus; the Prelate 
obeyed. The next day was celebrated a festival in 
aonour of the Council of Chalcedon. John of Cappadocia 
hastily assembled a Council of forty bishops, which con- 
firmed all the demands of the rabble; Justin ratified 
their decrees by an imperial edict, commanding the recall 
of. all the exiled bishops, and the expulsion of those who 
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had usurped their sees, A second edict disqualified all 
heretics from lioldiag civil or milit;>ry < ifice. The whole 
East followed the example of the c ipital, and became 
orthodox with the orthodox Emper«jr. !Iera< lea, Nicaea, 
Nicomedia, Gangra, Jerusalem, Ptolemms, Tyre, restored 
the Chalcedoiiian bihbojis. Antioch shook off close of tbc 
the yoke of Severns. Thessalonica and Alex- 
andria alone made resistance, hut were awed into sub- 
mission. The death of tiie Euniicli Amantius, who had 
aspired to dispose of the empire, which he could not 
usurp himself; by whose gold, erdrusted to him foi 
other purposes, Justin had bought the (*rown ; had been 
demanded as a sacrifice by the pop a nice, and was readily 
conceded by Justin, his treason being aggravated by his 
notorious Manicheism. TJ'Cocritus, whom he had in- 
tended to raise to the empire, shared his unpopularity and 
his doom. But Vitalianus, the pillar of orthodoxy, met 
^no better fate ; he was treacherously invited to Constan- 
tinople, promoted to th(3 highest dignity, and in the 
seventh month of his consulate assassinated by the agents 
of Justinian, the Emperor’s nephew, now clearing the 
way for his own accession to tlio throm. Even before 
these necessary precautions for tlio security of his reign, 
the zealous Emperor had opened negotiations with 
Kome.“ All opposition shrunk away. Hormisdas had 
llie satisfaction not merely of compelling, by the aid of 
the Emperor, the whole East to accept his theologic 
doctrines, but his anathemas also of the living and of 
the dead. At the demand of his legates, the names of 
Acacius, and all who communicated with him, those 
of the Emperors Zeno and Anastasius, were erased from 
the diptychs. John the Patriarch vainly struggled to 


' • Th» firet letter of Justm was dated August 1 ; the second, Septembei J. 
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save the blameless names of Euphemius and Macedonins 
from the same ignominy : they were included with the 
rest (they were severely orthodox, but they had been 
guilty of acknowledging Acacius and his successor as 
legitimate patriarelis) yet, nevertheless, the East has 
continued to reverence them as of undoubted orthodoxy. 
John however contrived a happy expedient to elude the 
direct recognition of tlie supremacy of Home, by declar- 
ing that the Churches of old and new Eorne were one. 

March 28. assumed, by the permission of Justin, the 

A.i>. 619 . pregnant title of ce(*ninenie ratriareh. Sc 

closed the schism which had lasted fur tliirty-five years. 
Latin and Greek Cliristianity held again one creed. 
East and West were at peace. 

Theodoric had stood aloof, whether in contemptuous 
Tiipodoiirat indifference, or, as he might siippos(‘ intent on 
i«os|K-iity nobler ob|(,‘cts, iroin all tliese intrigues, em- 
bassies and IK ‘got iat ions. H(^ left liis subject, tlieJlishop , 
of Home, to assert, as be might, his ecclesiastical supe- 
3 'iority over Ccnsiantinople ; to h'ague with the rebellious 
subjects of Byzantium against the eastern Em])eror; to 
treat with Justin almo.st as an ind(‘[)oiKlent sovereign. 
Theodoric was now^ at the ]j(‘ight of his fame and powder, 
his kingdom of its [)eac(3 and felicity. His dominion 
extended wdlhont rival, without o[)position, from the 
Alps to Calahria. His sov<ncigiity extended over the 
ancient provinces of Noricuni and Bannonia, and some 
large adjacimt, if not distinetly h.onnd(;d territories; 
over the whole south of Erance, and even parts of Spain. 
But not all the victories, not all the virtues, not the 
wisdom, justice, and moderation of Tlu'odoiic, nor the 
prosperity of Italy under 1 ) is rule, could secure liis repose, 


^ Compare Walch, vji. p. 109, 
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or enable him to close his rei(^ witliout strife, injustice, 
persecution, and bloodshed. His firm character might 
overawe the elements of civil dissensmn, the jealousy of 
the two races wliithi formed his subjects, and the feeble 
impatience of home under the baibar’an sway. It Wiis 
religious strife wlmli broke up the qukt of his life and 
reign, and p(U'haps, by embiti«a-ing his temper in the 
decline of his d<iys, awakening suspicions not alto- 
gether groundless, and tears not witlrout warrant, led to 
tli(3 crimes which have so d('cply sullied liis memory, the 
death of Boethius and of Symmach as. Notwitlistanding 
tlie natural repugnance of the Idomansto a foreign sway, 
and the secret dissatisfaction with wliich the 
Emperor of the East must have beheld the 
W63st altogetJier severed '* om the Boman Empire, yet 
Theodoric the Goth miglit have li’.id and ruled, and 
transmitted his scejdre in 2 )cace to Jiis posterity: but an 
cu'fliodo^ empire would not repose in unreluctant sub- 
mission under an Arlan It was the unity of the Church, 
upon the accession of Justin, whiiB endangered his 
governmeni. Heresy, at tin* head of a I'losperous kiug- 
doui, and a poweiful ileet and army in the West, had 
commanded resj)ect, so long as Eiitychianism, or the no 
less odious compulsory toleration of the Henoticon, sat 
on the tljrone of C(>nstantino 2 >le. Catholicism had con- 
centered all its hatred on the Manicheans, as they were 
called, who refused the Council of Clialccdon ; hut no 
sooner were those dissensions healed, than it began to 
resent, to look with lioly jealousy upon, and to burn with 
•fiery zeal against the older heterodoxy ; it would no 
longer brook the equality of the detested Arians. 

The first aggression was confined to the East. Justin 
in a terrible edict commanded all Manicheans 
to leave the empire on pain of death ; all other 

2 D 2 
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heretics, who were ranked with pagans and Jew^ 
were incapacitated for all civil and military offices, 
excepting the Goths, and other foreign soldiers in the 
service of the empire.* The exception might seem 
intended to lull the jealousy of Theodoric ; yet the 
Arians of the East could not but see that this, hard 
measure as it was, was only the beginning of the perse- 
cution ; they looked to the Sovereign of Italy for pro- 
tection, for the continued j)ossession of that tacit exemp- 
tion which they had long enjoyed from the intolerant 
rigour in force against other heretics. It was pre- 
cisely at this juncture that rumours were spread abroad 
of dangerous speeches — at least concerning their 
independence of the Gothic yoke, the assertion of the 
liberties of Home — having been ventured in the capital. 
Vague intelligence reached Ravenna, of an actual and 
wide-spread conspiracy which involved the whole Senate ; 
Rumours of l^^t of wliicli Albinus, the most distii^guished 
conspiracies. Romau patriciaus, was the head. In- 

dignation, not without apprehension, at this sudden, 
and, as it appeared, simultaneous movement of hostility, 
seized the soul of Theodoric. The whole circumstances 
of his position demand careful consideration. Nothing 
could be more unprovoked than the religious measures 
of Constantinople, as far as they menaced the West, or 
assailed the Idndred of Theodoric in the East or even 
those who held the same faith. His equity to his 
Catholic and Arian subjects was unimpeachable ; to the 
Pope he had always shown respectful deference ; he had 
aj). 523. Of taken no advantage of the contention for the- 

TheoJlonc’s -i-v -r* i i ^ -n 

reign 31 . Pontiucate to promote his own tenets. Even as 
lata as this very year, he had bestowed on the Church 


» Theophanes. Cedrenus in loc. 
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of St. Peter two magnificent chandeliers of soUd silver. 
But the Catholics resented, no doijbt, the unshaken 
justice with whicli Theodoric had protected the JewsJ 
At Rome, at Milan, and at Genoa the Jews 
had been attacked by the irrepressible hostility 
of the Catholics : their synagogues had been burned or 
destroyed, oi their property unjustly seized. Theodoric 
compelled the restoration of the synagogues at the 
public expense. The Catholics had taken Ihe pretext 
of the demolition of a small chapel dedicated to Ht. 
Stephen at Verona, probably for the fortification or 
embellishment of the c^'ty, as another indication of 
aggi’cssion on the pai‘t of Theodoriu* These were slight 
but significant signs of the growing hostility. Nor was 
it in the East alone that ^ ''athoiicism menaced the life of 
Arianism. The Council of Epaona, in Burgiindian 
Gaul, at which bishops from the territories of Theodoric 
Jiad had passed severe canons closing the churches 
of the Arians. 

Though Clovis was now dead, orthodoxy was still the 
battle-cry of the Franks ; in all the Gothic kingdoms 
the government might dread the p’*ayers, if not the 
more active interference of tin Catholic clergy on the 
side of their enemies. 

It was in connexion with the bad feeling, which caused 
and was no doubt aggravated by the demolition of the 
chapel in Verona, that Theodoric took the strong mea- 
sure of totally disarming the Roman population. He 
prohibited them from bearing any offensive weapons ; 
the only instrument permitted was a small knife for the 
common purposes of life. 


f Hist, of the Jews, v. iii. p. 56. may have been anathematlae<^ itom 
» Gibbon supposes tiiat Theodoiic the pulpit of that ciiapel. 
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No less doubtful and menacing was the aspect of civil 
state of affairs. The heir of Theodoric was a child, 
family. His gallant son-in-law Eutharis, the hopeful 
successor to liis valour, liis wisdom, as well as his reli- 
gious opinions, was now dead. Notwithstanding all her 
virtues and her accomplishments, Amalasiintha, liis only 
, daugliter, as a female could hardly cope with the difS- 
culties of the times, sole guardian of a boy-king. Theo- 
doric knew that the Einptiror of the East in his pride 
still considered the barbarian king as his vassal, as ori- 
ginally holding Italy by his grant, and so, no doubt, 
claimed the power of revoking that grant. The Goths 
might be safe from hostile aggri'ssion, so long as the 
aged Justin, who was sixty-eight years old at his acces- 
sion, occupied the throne ; but he cdild not be ignorant 
of the character, the unmeasured and unscrupulous 
ambition, the unbending orthodoxy of Justinian. Theo- 
doric’s prophetic sagacity might well antici|^te the^ 
events which in a few years would not merely endanger, 
but extinguish tlie Italian kingdom of the Goths. 

It was at this juncture, wlien the Emperor of the East 
miglit be at least suspected of designs, if he had not 
(iommitted overt acts, in order to recover and reuntte 
tile severed empire ; when he might seem to be enlistihg 
all the religious and all the Homan sympathies of Theo- 
doric’s subjects in a kind of initiatory treason, in a deep, 
if yet silent and inactive dissatisfaction, that these dark 
rumours began to spread of secret intelligence between 
the Senate of Home and the East. Men, it is asserted 
by Boethius himself, of infamous character, yet who had 
held, and who aftcwards held high offices of trust and 
honour, accused Albinus, the chief of the Senate, of dis- 
loyakcorrespondence with Constantinople. 

Albinus was the friend of Boethius. Boethius the 
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senator the patrician, thvo descendant and head of the 
noble' Anieiau family, who couneet(‘d him- 
self with the old n^public by the nann> of 
Manlius; the phiiosopUev, the theoioyian, the consum- 
mate mast' ol a'l tlie arls and st-itmees kriov.n it (hat 
period — liad been raised to the h 5 chest civil hunxir^; 
not oidy liad lie himself received Cj.dgms of the 
Consulate, but the father had seen his two sons in the 
same y(‘ar raised to that honour, which still maintained 
its traditionary grandeur in the Homan mind. On the 
day of their inauguration, Boethius, too, pronounced a 
panegyric on his muniticeui Gothic so'^^Tcagn, and dis- 
played Ins own magnificence bv distributing a noble 
largess to the people at the games. In his public capa- 
city Boethius had (wC aed hunself tlie protector of the 
Komans against the oppressions of rbeodoric's ministers. 
He had rejiressed tlie extortions of Cunegast, the more 
violent^tyranny of Ireguella the chamberlain of Theo- 
doric’s lioiiseliold — pJiese iiarm^s betray their (lotliic 
origin). By a daiiyerous exercise of his authority ho 
had rescued many unfortunate persi as from tiie rapacity 
of the barbarians; lie bad saved the fortunes of many 
other provincials from jirivate exactfoJi, and from unjust 
and inordinate taxation. He liad c?pposed the 
torian Pn feet in certain ineasunis, by wliich a fainino 
in Campania wmuld have been greatly aggravated ; on 
this act he had received the public approbation of the 
King. He liad plucked Ikiullinus., a man of senatorial 
rank, from the very jaw^s of those Ijounds of the palace, 
who had already in hope devoured liis confiscated estate. 
Such, according to Boethius liiiuscdf, were his merits 
towards his ovvii countrymen, the causes of tlie hostility 
towards him amoi g tli^ Gothic courtiers of Phe<jdoric 
And even under the rigid equity of Theodoric, such 
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abuses might be almost inevitable in that form of 
society. Boethius hastened to Verona to confront the 
Charges accuser Cyprianus, the great referendary, when 
Aibiuus. he heard the accusation of treason against 
Albinus,® and in the face of the Emperor declared, II 
Albinus is criminal, I and the whole Senate are equally 
guilty.” The generous boldness of Boethius awoke no 
admiration or sympathy in the heart of Theodoric. 
Instead of saving his friend, Boethius was involved in. 
liis ruin. Three persons, one of whom, Basilius (accord- 
ing to Boethius) had been dismissed ignomiriiously from 
the royal service, and whom poverty drove to any 
crime ; two others, Opilio and Gaudentius, who had been 
exiled, had taken refuge in the sanctuary of a church, 
and had been threatened, if they should not leave 
Eavenna in a certain number of days, with branding 
in the forehead, were admitted as witnesses against 
Boethius. He was accused of more than hoping for the^ 
freedom of Kome. His signature, forged as he declared, 
was shown at the foot of an address, inviting the Em- 
peror of the East to reconquer Italy.^ Boethius was 
refused permission to examine the informers. He 
admits the latent, but glorious treason of his heart, 

‘‘ Had there been any hopes of liberty, I should have 
freely indulged them. Had I known of a conspiracy 
against the King, 1 should have answered in the words 
of a noble Roman to the frantic Caligula, you would not 


* Gibbon says that Albinus was 
jnly accused of hoping the liberty of 
Home. The Anonym. Vales, declares 
the charge to have been of tieasonable 
uoriespondence with the East. 

The specific chaiges against 
Boethius were that he had endea- 


voured to maintain inviolate the au- 
thority of the senate; that he had 
prevented an informer from forward- 
ing ceitain documents inculpating the 
senate to the king ; that he had been 
puvy and assenting to an aAdietss from 
the senate to the Empemr of the East. 
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have known it from me.” The King, now, in the words 
of Boethius, eager to involve the whole Senate in one 
common ruin,® condemned Bootlrus to imprisonment. 
He was incarcerated in Calvenzano, a castle between 
Milan and Pavia.'^ 

In the mean time the religious affairs of the F st 
became more threatening to the kinsman, and co those 
who held the same religious crocd with dheodoric. The 
correspondence between the moriarchs had pro- co. wpond- 
duced no effect. Theodoric i^ad written in 
these words to Justin : — To pretend to a 
dominion over the conscient.-*. is to usiir]) the preroga- 
tive of God; by the nature of tilings the power of 
sovereigns is confined to political government ; they 
have no right of pmiish’ lent but over those wlio distUib 
the public peace ; ® the most dangerous heresy is that of 
a sovereign who separates himself from part of his sub- 
jects, because they believe not according to his belief.” 
Golden words ! but mistimed above twelve hundred 
years. 

Justin coolly answered, that he pretended to no 
authority over men’s consciences, but it was his pre- 
rogative to entrust the public offices to tliose in whom 
he had confidence; and public order demanding uni- 
formity of worship, he had full right to command the 

c Avidus communis exitii. ' cites thiscwiespondence between Theo- 

The nairative of these events is done and Justin. I liave a strong 
perplexed by making, as many wiitei's impression that at the time (my in- 
(following the Anonym. Vales.) have variable piactice) I veiihed the quota- 
done, the death of Boethius imme- tion. But I cannot now hnd it, nor 
diately consequent upon his impiison- do the leferences of Le Beau, ingeneiaj 
ment. But he had time duiing that a dry, accuiate, uninventive writer, 
imprisonment to write the De Consolat. /ead to it. That these were the senti- 
Philosophiae. . meats of Theodoiio and Justin might 

« Cassiod. ii. 6, iii. 28. Le Beau he made out, but J cannot now avei 
(Hist, du Bas Empire, T. vui. d. 68) the strict accuiacy of the words. . 
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churches t3 be open to those alone who should conform 
to the religion of the state, Tlie Arians of the East 
were thus stripped of all offices of honour or emolument, 
were not only expelled fiom the Catholic churches, but 
their own were , closed against them, and they were 
exposed to all the insults, vexations, and persecutions of 
their adversaries, who were not likely to enjoy their 
triumph with moderation, or to repress their conscien- 
tiously intolerant zeal. Great numbers who held but 
loosely to their faith, (conformed to the state religion ; 
the more sincere appealed in the strongest terms to the 
protection of Tljeodoric. 1'he King of Italy at first 
maintained something of his u^ual calm moderation ; he 
j'bcodoric d'eclined all retaliation, to which he liad been 
joifni^con- incessantly urged, on the orthodox of the 
Biaiitinopie "wr^gt. He determined on an embassy to Con- 
stantinople to enforce upon the Eastern Emperor the 
wisdom of mutual toleration ; the ambassador whom 
he selected for this mission of peace was the Po])c him- 
self, not the vigorous Hormisclas, but John 1. who had 
quietly succeeded to the See of Kome on the death 
of that Prelate/ Tliis extraordinary measure shows 
either an overweening reliance in Theodoric on his own 
power, or a confidence magnanimous, but equally unac- 
countable, a confidence bordering on simplicity, that for 
his own uninterrupted exercise of justice, humanity, 
and moderation he had a right to expect the return of 
fidelity and gratitude. Could ho fondly su];)pose that 
the loyalty of the Pope would bo proof against the 
blandishments of the Eastern court, that the Pishop of 
Itome would be zealous in a cause so directly at issue 
with his own princijfies? The Pope, summoned to 


* John, Pope, August 13, A.D. 523. 
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Kavenna, was instructed to demand of Justin tli© re- 
opening of their churches to <hc Arians, perfect tolera- 
tion, and the restoration to tlicir fonner faith of those 
who on compulsion had con form ec^ to the Catholic 
religion.® To the Pope's remonstra iices and attempts 
to limit his meJiaiorial oflice, to ])oi^t^^ less ua'suited to 
his character, Theodoric angrily repiied. b\ comumiiding 
the einoys instantly to embark oa the vesseib whicli 
were ready for the voyage.^ Idio Popt^ atlcnded by 
five other bishops and four senators, set forth on a mis* 
sion of which it was the ostensiide c'bjei^t to obtain 
indulgence for heretics, heretics under the ban of his 
Cliurch, heretics looked uj)on with tlio most profound 
detestation. 

Hitherto the Pope h id remained in his unmoved r.nd 
stately dignity within his own eily. Exccjjiing in the 
case of the exiled Liberius, he had liardly ventured 
fiirthof than the court of Pavenna, or on such a service 
as that of Loo to tlie camp of Attila. The Pope had 
not oven attended any of the great (^^omicils. Aware, 
as it might almost seem, that much of tlie awe which 
attaclicd to his Office, arose from the s(;at of his au- 
thority, he had but rarely departed irom the chair of 
8t. Peter ; and but recently H ormisdas had demanded 
the unconditiouiil submission of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople to liis decrees, as the price of hjs promised 
condescension to appear at a Council in that city. 

The Pope was received in Constantinople with the 
most flattering honours, as though lie had been rope John 

^ ^ . • 11 ^" Constan- 

St. Peter himself. The whole city, with the tinopio 
Emperor at its head, came forth to meet him with tapers 

f This seems the meaning oi the , lestituat u-lig*oiie.’" — p. 626.' 

BentencG in the Anonym. Vales, “ut ^ Their names in the Anonym 
recaaciiiatos Ineietiec^- in catholica j Vales., 
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and torches, as far as ten miles beyond the gates. The 
March 30, Emperor knelt at his feet and implored his 
benediction. On Easter day he performed the 
service in the great Church, Epiplianius the Bishop 
ceding the first place to the more holy stranger. It was 
hinted in the West that the Pope had placed the crown 
on the head of Justin. But of the course and the sue* 
cess of his negotiations all is utterly confused and con- 
tradictory. By one account^ now abandoned as a later 
forgery, he boldly confirmed the Emperor in the re- 
jection of all concessions, and himself consecrated all 
the Arian Churches for Catholic worsliip.^ By another, 
he was so far faithful to his mission, as to obtain liberty 
of worship, and the restitution of their Churches to the 
Arians. The Emperor refused only the restoration of 
those Arians who had embraced the Catholic faith.*^ 
Imprison- All that is ccrtainlv known is, that John the 

mentand , 

death of Popo Oil liis rctum was received as a traitor 
May 18, 626. by Tlieodoiic, thrown into prison, and there 
the highest ecclesiastic of the West languished for nearly 
a year, and died. 

But before his return, the deep and wide-spread con- 
spiracy, which Theodoric had discovered, or supposed 
that he had discovered, led to the death of a far greater 
man, Boethius, and subsequently to that of the virtuous 
father-in-law of Boetliius, the Senator Symmachus. 
Boethius’s Bocthius had lightened the hours in his dreary 
phiiobophy confinement by the composition of his famous - 
book, the Consolation of Philosophy, the closing work of 
Koman literature. Intellectually, Boethius was the 
last of the Bomans, and Roman letters may be said to 

* Baronlus rested this on a sup- ann. 526. 
posititious letter of Isjdorus Mercator ; ^ Anonym. Vales, p. 627. Histor. 

this jetter is exploded by Pagi, sub Miscell. apud Muratori 
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have expired with greater dignity in his person, than 
the Empire in that of Angustnhis. His own age might 
iustly wonder at t)ie universal accomplishments of 
Boethius. Theodoric biniself, writing by the hand, and 
no doubt in fhe podaiiiic language oi his minister Das- 
siodorus, had paid tiomago to his knowledge. Through 
him Pythagoras the musician, Ptciemy the astronomer, 
Nicomachiis the a’^'ithmetician, Enehd the geometer, 
Plato the theologian, Aristotle the logician, Archimedes 
the mechanician, had h^arned to spe'^k the Homan Ian- ' 
guage.” Boethius had mingled in theologic contro- 
versy, had discussed the mysterious (question of the 
Trinity without any suspicion of iieresy, and steered 
safely along tlie narrow strait between Nestorianism 
and Eutycjhiaiiism. is even said, for a time, to have 
withdrawn! to the monastic S(»litudes, and to have held 
religious intercourse with Benedict of Nursia, and his 
follow£jrs. All this constitutes the extraordinary, the 
peculiar character of the Consolation of Philosophy, 
which appears as the last wwk of Poman letters, rather 
tlian as eminent among Christian writings. It is equally 
surprising that in such an age an<i by such a man, in 
his imprisonment and undci the terrors of approaching 
death, Consolation should be found in Philosophy rather 
than in Eeligion ; that ho should have sought his ex- 
amples of patience in Socrates with his hemlock cup, or 
among the arguments of the Garden or the Porch, 
rather than in the Gospel or the Legends of Christian 
martyrdom. From the beginning of the book to the 
end, there is nothing distinctly Christian ; its religion is 
no higher than Theism ; almost the whole might have 
been written by Cicero in exile, or by Marcus Antoninus 
under some reverse of* fortune. The long and enduring 
popularity of the Consolation of Philosophy during the 
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dark ages completes the singular and anomalous cha- 
racter of the work itself. 

This all-accom]^lishetl, all-honoured man was not only 
Death of a^^ay from liis library, inlaid with ivory 

Bt>ethias. glass, ftom tliG enjo^micnt of ample wealth 

and as ample honour, from the esteem of his Iriends and 
the love of his family, left to pine in a reiaote and 
lonely prison, and then released by the public execu- 
tioner — the manner of his death, if we are to trust 
our autho]’ities, was ])cculiarly inhuman. He vas first 
tortured, a cord was tightly tvvisted round his forehead, 
whether or not to extort confession of his suspected trea- 
son ; and he was then beaten to death with a club.”^ 

Nor was the vengeaiu'c of Thcodoric satiated with the 
blood of Boethius, dlieodoric, dreading the intluence 
of Symmachus, tln^ head of the Senate, a man of the 
highest virtues ; and sus])ecting, lest, in his indigna- 
tion at the death of his son-in-law, he should 

Symmachus. . 

engage or had engaged m some desperate 
plot against the Gothic kingdom, summoned him to 
Ravenna, where his head was struck off by the 

"a 18 5 >6 followed by the im- 

p]*isoumont of Pope tJohn, aud his death. 
Throughout these melancholy scenes, the historian is 
redu(*ed to a sad alternative. He must either suppose 
that the clear intellect aud generous character of 
Theodor ic had become enfeebled by age ; his temper 
soured by the sudden and harassing anxieties, which 
seemed to break so unseasonably on the peace of his 
declining years, and the ingratitude of his Roman 
subjects for above tliirty yeai-s of mild and equitable 
rule ; those subjects now would scarcely await his death 


Anonym, Vales, p. 02^ 


Anonym. Vales, p. 627. 
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to attempt to tlirow off the yoke, and would inevitably 
itjague with the East against his iiifaiit heir. Theoduric, 
therefore, blinded by unworthy suspiei(ms, yielded him- 
self up to the basest iidbr? tiers, aud closed a reign of 
justice anti liiir.'anity, with a successioi: of acts, cruel, 
sanguinary, and wantonly revengeful. Or on the other 
liand, lie must conclude, that notw it! is landing his pio 
^Itsstations or imiucence, Loethius and liLs (rieiids, dazzled 
Hiy patriotic visions of iho restoration of the Ilomau 
power, or, what is likely, considering the philo- 
sophic lone of his religion, by orthodox zeal, had 
tampered at least with the niomies of the existing 
govorniiKUit ; and that the Euin.ui Senate looked for- 
ward in more than c^uiet prophetic hope, in actual 
traitorous c^orrespondcnci to that invasion from the 
East, wliich took place not many y ^tirs after the death 
of Theodoric. Both views are perliaps true. Theodoric 
V' IS a fisher, a Gotli. Kings discriminate not between 
tlie aspirations of their subjects for revolt, and actual 
})lans for revolt; they are bound to be far-sighted ; their 
vision becomes more jealously acutij, the more remote 
and indistinct tl )0 uhjeets; treason in mem's liearts 
becomes treason in act. On the other liand, insolent 
Ivoman vanity, sieim religious zeal, were not likely to 
be coldly, timorously ])rudent ; desires, hopes would 
find words; uords eager hearers, hearers became in- 
formers; and informers are nut too faithful reporters, 
Goths, Arians, (ajiirtiors, might, even with no dishonc'st 
or sinister iuLeiit, hoar conspiracy in every boast of Eo- 
man freedom, in every reminiscence of Eornan pride. 

Theodoric wus now in Ids 74lh year; almost the last 
act of his reign was the nomination of the successor of 
John, llis interposition was enforced by the fierc'e 
contentious which followed the da^itli of that prelate. 
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His choice fell on Felix, a Samnite, a learned and a 
Pop« Felix, blameless man. But the clergy and the 
orngl^CTited people, who were agitated with strife, threat- 
jttiy 12. ening the peace of the city and a renewal of 
the bloody scenes at the election of Laurentius and 
Symmachus, united in stern resistance to the nomina- 
tion, in which they had been allowed no voice.® Theo- 
doric in his calm wisdom came to an agreement to 
regulate future elections — an agreement, which in 
theory subsisted, till the election of the Pope was 
transferred to the College of Cardinals. The Pope 
was to be chosen by the free suffrages of the clergy 
and people, but might not assume his office till con- 
firmed by the sovereign. For his confirmation the Pope 
made a certain payment to be distributed among the 
poor. On this understanding the clergy and the city 
acquiesced in the nomination of Pope Pelix.^ 

Theodoric died in the month following the peaceful^ 
accession of Felix to the Pontifical throne. 
Aug. 626.* The glory of his reign passed from the me- 
mory of man with the peace and prosperity of Italy. 
But the hatred of his heretical opinions survived the 
remembrance of his virtues. He is said to have com- 
mitted to a Jew, named Symmachus Scolasticus, the 
framing of an edict, for the expulsion of the Catholics 
from all their chiirches ; ^ a statement utterly irrecon- 
cileable with his judicious and conciliatory conduct on 


° Oassiod. Var. viii. 15. This iiomi- pistis itaque virum,^et diving gratiA 
natiou was absolute. AthalariD writes 1 probabiliter mstitutum, et regali ex- 
thus: “ Oportebat enim arbitrio boni I ammatione laudatiim.** 
principis (Theodonci) obedin, qui | p He took quiet possession of the 

sapienti deliberatione pertractans, throne July 12, 526. 

quamvis in aliend religione, talem 9 Anonym. Vales. ; AgnelU in Vii 

visus est pontificem delegisse, ut nulli Pontlfic. Ravennat. 
merito debeat displicere. . . . Kece- 
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mm election of the Pope. Tlieodoric, ic was observed, 
mmd by the same disease which smote the heresiarch 
Rrius in the hour of his triumph. The Greek idstorian 
pf tlie Gothic war. who may be la, Ken as representing 
"the Byzantine aversion to Ihe memory of Th(^odoric, lias 
described liim as dying in a terrific v of remorse 
at his own crimes* A large ilsh was placed 
before Tli(‘odoric at Lis supper. The Kmg 
beheld in it tlie gory head of Symmachus, with the 
teeth set and gnawing the lower lip, and the eves 
rolling in a fierce frenzv, and sternly menacing his 
murderer. Theodoric, shivering with cold, rushed to his 
chamber; he called for more elorJies to be heaped upon 
his bed, but notliing c^ould restore the warmth of Lfe ; 
he sent for his physician, and bitterly, and in an agony 
of tears, reproached himself with tiu* deatli of Symma- 
chus and of Boethius.^ lie died a few days after; and 

en Pi'o^'opius adds, that these were the first and the 
last acts of injustice ^*ommitted by Theodoric against 
his subjects. But later visionaries did not the less 
pursue his soul to its etei nal coiiciemnation ; * he was 
seen by a hermit bulled by the minisiers of the divine 
retribution into the volcano ul* Jjipari : volcanoes in 
those (lays were believed to be tie o])enings to hell.*^ 

Itavenna still, among the later vorksof Justinian and 
the Byzantine Exarchs, preserves some memorials of 
the magnificence of Theodoric. Of his stately palace 
remain but some crumbling and disfigured walls. By- 
zantine art has taken possession of his churches; Justi- 
nian and Theodora still dimly blaze in tlie gold and 
purple of the mosaics/ Tlie monument of Theodoric, 

» Procop. de bello Gothico, i. pp. this woik, soe heie.ifler. 

11, 12. * * If we may tiust a passage m 

• Gi’(^or. i. Dialog, iv, 36, On Agnelli (Vit. Pontific. Ravenn. apiti 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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perhaps the oldest work of Christian art, is still entire, 
marking some tendency to that transition from the 
Roman grandeur of bold and massy arches to the mul- 
tiplicity of mediaeval details. Yet in these remains 
nothing can be traced which realises those singular 
expressions of Cassiodorus, so prophetic it might seem 
of what was afterwards characteristic of the so-called 
Gothic architecture — the tall, slender, reed-like pillars, 
the lofty roof supported, as it were, by clustered lances.^ 


Muratori, iii. p. 95), the church of nomie Poht. des Jiomains, i. p. 46) at 
San Vitale, erected m a city the 15 francs 10 c., about 12s. 6d., be- 
capjtal of an Arian soveieign, vv.is uii- tween 15,000/. and 16,000/. 
equalled m its splendour, we presume • “ Quid dicimus columnarum jun- 
m the West, It cost 26,000 golden ceam piocentatein, . . . Erectis has- 
solidi. TeAmg the golden solidus (ac- tilibus continen moles illas sublimifi» 
wording to Duieau de la Malle, Eco- simas iabricai um,” — Cassiod, vui. Iti 
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CUAl'TEE IV. 

Justinirn. 

History scarcely offers a unn'e extraordina^ contiust 
..iiaix that b(‘tween the reigii and the character Oi the 
Eiriperor Justinian. Under the nephew, col- 
league, and heir of Justin, the Homan Empire -*.r> 5 *j7. 
appc'ars suddenly to resunn^ her ancient majesty and 
power. Tlie signs of a just, able, and vigorous adminis- 
tration, internal j)eaco, pros] verity, conquest, and splen- 
dour surround the master of the Homan world. Tlie 
greatest generals, since the clays perhaps of Trajan, 
Belisarius and Narscs appear at tin" head of tlie 1 toman 
' armies. Persia is kept at bay, duiing several cam 2 )aigris 
if not continuously successful, yet honourable to the 
arms of Home. The tide of barbarian concjuest is rolled 
ba(‘k, Africa, the Illyrian and Dalmatian jijovinees, 
Snuly, Italy, with the ancioiu Capital, are again under 
the emjiire of Home; the Vandal kingdom, the Gothic* 
kingdom fall before the irresistib]<; generals of tlie East. 
The frontiers of the emjiire are defended with fortifica- 
tions, constructed at enormous cost ; but become neces- 
sary now that Horn an valour had lost its spell of awe* 
over the human m»nd ; and that the perpetual migra* 
tions and movements from the North and the East 
were continually jiropelling new and formidable nations 

* Procopius <ie iPJdificiis, passim, -est the foitiflcations and defensive 
The first book desciibos the ecclesias- buildings throughout the empire, 
tioiil buildings of Constantinople; the j 


2 E 2 
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againyt the boundaries of the Koman world. Justinian 
aspires to be the legislator of mankind ; a vast system 
of jurisprudence embodies the wisdom of ancient and 
of imperial statutes, mingled witn some of the benign 
influences of Christianity, of which the author might 
almost have been warranted in the presumptuous vati- 
cination, that it would exercise an unrepealed authority 
to the latest ages. The cities of the empire are adorned 
with buildings, civil as well as religious, of great mag- 
niflcence and apparent durability, whi(*h, witli tlio com- 
prehensive legislation, might recall the peaceful days of 
the Antonines. The empire, at least at first, is restored 
to religious unity : Catholicism resumes its sway, and 
Arianisru, so long its rival, dies out in remote and 
neglected congregations. In Spain alone it is the 
religion of the sovci’eign. 

The creator of tliis new epoch in Homan greatness, at 
least he who filled the throne during its creation, the , 
Emperor Justinian, unites in himself the most opposite 
vices, — insatiable rapacity and lavish prodigality, intense 
pride and contemptible weakness, unmeasured ambition 
and dastardly cowardice. He is the uxorious slave of 
his empress, whom, after she had ministered to the 
licentious ]d ensures of the populace as a courtezan, and 
as an actress, in the most immodest exhibitions (we make 
due allowance for the malicious exaggerations in the 
sebret history of Procopius), in defiance of decency, of 
honour, of the remonstrances of his friends, and of 
religion, he had made the partner of his throne. In 
the Christian Emperor seem to meet the crimes ol 
those, who won or secured their empire by the assas- 
sination of all whom they feared, the passion for public 
diversions without the accompliskments of Nero or the 
brute strength of Coro modus, the dotage of Claudius. 
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Constantinople niigtt api)ear to retrograde to paganism. 
The peace of the city a)‘d (--veil ilio stability of the em- 
pire are eiidaiige'od not by loreign in\asion, riot at first 
by a dangerous rival for the thr do, nor (^ven by relh 
gious dissensions, brt by tho faction^ of the Circus, 
the partisans of the Blue and of the (Jrecn, and the 
(^olours W(Tn in th(3 games by die C(7n tending chiirioteers. 
Justinian himself, during the nKnior>d>Je sediiion, the 
Nike, had nearly abandoned the Ihronc^, and fled before 
a despicable antagonist. ‘‘Thr throne is a glorious 
sepulchre,” (^xcloimcd th(i jirostitnte whon^ he had 
raised to tliat tlirone, and Justinian and the empire 
are saved by her courage. This imperious woman, eveii 
if from exhaustion oi lassitude slie disi'ontinaed, or at 
least condescended to (b guise, those vices wliifdi dis- 
honoured her husband, in her ^ rnelties knew no 
restraint. And these cruelties, exercised in order to 
gratify, her rajiacity, if not in sheer caprice, as a substi- 
tute for that excitemctit which had lost its keenness and 
its zest, are almost more culpable indications of the 
Emperors weakness. This meannoss of subservience 
to female influence becomes the habit of the court, and 
the great Bclisarins, like his master, is ruled and dis- 
graced by an insolent and profligate wife. Nor do cither 
of them, in shame, or in conscious want of Cliristian 
holiness, stand aloof from the affairs of that religion, 
whose precepts and whose spirit they tlms trample 
under foot. Theodora, ii bigot witliout fliith, a heretic, 
it might almost be presumed, without religious convic- 
tions, by the superior strength of her character, domi- 
neers in this as in other respects over the whole court, 
mingles in all religious intrigues, appoints to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities, sells the Papacy itself. Her 
charities alone (if we except her masculine courage, and 
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ut» doiil>t that great aUWty wMeli TtiaKleTed the inferior 
mind of lier husband), if they sprung from lingering 
HomauJy temlorness, or flint moxtingimhable Jdndnm 
which Cliristiiinitv sowotimes infuses into the hardest 
hearts, if the)' were not designed as a deliberate com- 
promise with heaven for her vices and crueJties, may 
demand our admiration. The feeling which induced 
the degraded and miserable victim of the lusts and con- 
teip])t of men to found, perhaps, the first penitentiaries 
for .her sisters in that wretelied class, as it shows her 
supei-ior to the base fear of awakening remembrances of 
her own former shame, may likewise be considered as an 
enforced homage to female virtue., Even in Theodora 
we would discover the very feeblest emotions of Chris- 
tianity. Justinian asjures too to be tlie legislator not 
of the empire alone, but of Christ(mdom, enacts ordi- 
nances for tlie whole Church ; and unhappily, not content 
with establishing the doctrines of !Nica)a and Ch^lcedon ^ 
as the religion of the Ejnpire, by his three Chapters 
replunges Christendom into religious strife. 

Tlie reign of Justinian, during the period between 
the d(‘ath of Thcodoric and the conquest of Italy, was 
occupied by the l*ersian and African wars, 

Cfisian and , , . . . _ , , 

Atuani wara aiKi tiic commotioiis aiising out of the public 
games in Constantinople. The only event 
which commands religious interest is the suppression 
of the schools in Athens. That last vain struggle of 
Grecian philosophy against Christianity, whicli had so 
signally failed even with an Em])eror Julian at its 
head ; that 1^1 atonic theism which had endeavoured to 


^ I have studied, besides the oidi- great lawyer the vices and weaknesses 
iiary authorities, a lile of Justinian by of .lustinian aie lost in adnriiatiou of 
Ludewig.— -Hal. Salic. 17;}1. To the liis junsprudeiice. 
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give new life to pugiinfam, by enlif'tin^^ tlie imaginatioii 
in its service, and establishing a sensible commiurpatiC'U 
with the unseen world; which, iv order to command 
the innate supers' ition of mankind had allied itself 
with magic ; and wliich still (its bettm function) pro- 
nanlgated nobJci proeeots of somewii«at dre^uny sapp.es^^ion 

X 1 . • VI ofSc'.iooi^ . 

morality ; was not allowed to expire like a Ath-jm.. 
worn-out veteran in peaceful dignity. 11 was forfibli 
expelled from tlie ancieid groves and porches of Athens, 
where recently, under Proclns, ii; liad rallied, as it weie, 
for a last gleam of lustre; it was driven out by the 
impatient zeal of Justinian, f^even followers of Proclus, 
it is w^cll knowm, sought a moiv hos}>jtable retreat in 
Persia ; but the Magianism of that kingdom w-as not 
much more tolerant then the Christianity of tl.e East, 
Philosophy found no resting-plai c ; and probably few 
of her disciples could enjoy the malicious consolation 
'>liich plight have been drawn from the manner in which 
she liad long been revenging licrself on Christianity by 
suggesting, quickening with her contentious s})irit, and 
aiding^ with all her subtleties of language those disputes 
wKi(d\ had degraded the faith of Jesus from its sublime 
moral and religious dictatorship over the human mind. 

Justinian, when he determined to attempt the recon- 
quest of Africa, might take the high position of the 
vindi(*ator of the Catholics from long, cruel, and almost 
unrelenting persecution. The African Catholics liad 
enjoyed a short gleam of peace during the reign of 
Hilderie, who had deviated into toleration, unknown to 
the Arianism of the Vandals alone ; he had restored 
about two hundred bishops to their churches. The 
Catholics might behold with terror the overthrow’' of the 
just Hilderie by tlie stprii Cilimer, and might reasonably 
di-ead a renewal of the dark days of the great • perse* 
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cutors, of Thrasimund and of Hnnneric. The voices oi 
those confessors, who are said to have spoken clearly 
and distinctly after their tongues had been cut out down 
to the root ; who might bo heard to speak publicly (for 
one of them was a deacon) by the curious or the devout 
in Constantinople itself, might excite the compassion 
and animate tlie zeal of Justinian.® The frugalJohn 


« Tluh IS the one pot>t -apostolic 
miracle which appeals to lest on the 
strongest evidence. IT we aie to tinst 
Victor Vitensis, we cannot take lefuge 
in the notion that then sjicech was 
impel lect. Of one at least, the Deacon 
liepaiatus, lie asseits that he spoke 
both cleaily <ind distinctly. The 
words of* Fiocopius aie aKpaKp^e? 
<f>a)i’f). If we listen to yhhieas of Oaza, 
it IS equally impossible to leiur to 
the haste, or slovenly execution of the 
pimishineut by the baih<iriun e.vecu- 
tiouei . he .stales, fi oni his own ocular 
inspection, tliat the tongue had been 
torn away by the root*. — Victor 
Vitens. v. 6 ; Ruinart, p. 483, 487 ; 
jEneas Gazensis in Theoiihrasto in 
Diblioth. l*atr. viii. p. 3(>4, 685 ; 
Justinian, codex i. tit. xxvii. ; Mar- 
celli III Ohionic. Piocop. de Bell. Van- 
dal. 1 . 7, j). 385; Giegor. Magn. 
Dialog. 111 . 32. The question is, the 
credibility of such wntnesses in such an 
age. A recent traveller has furnished 
a curious illustration of this one post- 
apostolic miracle winch puzzled Gib- 
bon. The writer is describing Djezzar 
Pasha’s cruelties : — “ Each Emir was 
held down in a squatting position, 
with hi8 hands tied behind him, and 
his face tinned iipwaids. The ofli- 
ciatiiig tefbketchy now approacIu‘d his 
nctim ; and standing over him, as if 


about to extract a tooth, forced open 
his mouth, and, darting a hook tin ough 
the top of the tongue, pulled it out 
until the root was exposed : one or 
two pas.ses of a razor sufliced to cut 
it out. Jt IS a cunous fact, howevei, 
t/i(U the tongues grew again sufficAeni 
for the pm poses of speech.*' — Colonel 
(.'huichiH’s Lebanon, vol. iii, p. 384. 
A fi lend has suggested this more exti a- 
ordmaiy passage : — “ Z,il Khan (con- 
demned by Aga Mohaininod Khan to 
lose his eyes) loaded the tyfant with 
curses. ‘Cut out Ins tongue’ was the 
second oidei. This mandate was im- 
perfectly executed; and the loss of 
half this inenibei depiived him of 
speech. Being afterwards peisuaded 
that its being cut close to the root 
would enable him to speak so as to 
be understood, he submittevl to the 
opeidtion, and the effeit h<is been, that 
his voice, though indistinct and thick, 
is yet mtfclligible to persons accus- 
tomed to conveisQ with him. This 1 
experienced from daily intercourse. 
He often spoke to me of his sbtFei- 
ings, . . Sir John Malcolm adds, 
that he IS “ Ignorant of anatomy, . . . 
but the tacts aie as stated, and I had 
them fiom the vciy best authority, 
old Zal Khan himself.” — Sketches of 
Persia,’ii. p. 118. This mutilation, in 
fs£t, IS c'ommon m the East 1 have 
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of Cappadocia, the miuisUT of Jnstiiiian, rcinonsstrated 
against an expedition so costly and so un(‘erlair) in its 
event as the invasion of Africa. Ilis apprebensions 
seem justified by the disastrous and ignomiiuons failure 
of that under Basdiscus. But John ,vas silenced ly a 
devout bishop. The holy man had seen a vision, wl.ich 
commanded the Catholic Emperoi 1o proceed wiihout 
fear to the rcscaie of his Catholic brethren. Africa, 
subdued by tlic arms of Bclisarins, returned at truest of 
once under th(^ dominion of the cmpiie and of 
Catholicism. The V^andal Arianism had made no prose- 
lytes among the hereditary disciples of Cyprian and 
Augustine, the hearers of Fulgentius and f»f Augustine’s 
scholars, rersecutioii had its usual effect wlieii it stops 
short of extermination , it had only strengtiioned the 
inflexible orthodoxy of the provin g . One im- 
perial edict was sufficient to restore all the 
churches to the Catholic worship. Donatism, which 
still survived, though included under Ihe same eon- 
d<*mnation, was endowed with more obstinate vitality, 
and was hardly cxtiiiguibhed before the final disruption 


the authority of Sir John Macneill | 
‘that he knew several persons who | 
had he<^-ti subjected to that punish- 
ment, who spoke so intelligibly as to 
he able to transact business. More 
than one of them, finding that my j 
ainosity and interest was excited, 
showed me the stump” Sir John 
Maciieill’s description of the mode of 
operation fully coincides with the fol- | 
lowing opinion of the most distin- 
guished surgical authoiityin England; 

There seems to me nothing mys- 
terious in the histoi les of the excision j 
Ilf the tongue. The modification of 
voice formiufi; articulate speech is | 


ejected especially by the motions of 
the soft paL^te, the tongue, and the 
li])S, and pai tly by means ol‘ the teeth 
and cheeks. The mutilation of any 
one of these oigans will affect the 
speech as far as that onjan ts con^ 
carried and no farther^ the edect being 
to lender the speech more or less im- 
perfect, but not to destroy it alto- 
gether, The excision of the whole 
tongue is an impossible operation.” 
What Colonel Churchill attiibuted 
the growth of the tongue is explained 
in another manner. — See ‘ Notes and 
Queiles,’ March, 1858, 
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of Africa from the great Christian system by Moham- 
medanism. 

The Ostrogothie kingdom of Theodoric, in the mean 
time, was declining through internal dissension; the 
inevitable consequence of female sway, and that of a 
king too early raised to the throne, too soon emancipated 
from his mother’s control by the mistaken fondness of 
the Goths, who, while they desired to educate him as a 
Ostrogothie warlike Amala among his noble peers, aban- 
kiugdom. cloned him to the unchecked corruption of 
Roman manners. Rome conquered Athalaric by her 
Death of viccs. Prcmature debauchery wasted the bodily 
Athaiaiia frame, and paralysed th (3 intellect of the young 
Gothic king. Even the all-accomplished Amalasuntha*, 
who spolte the languages of all lier subjects with the 
most 6)xqiiisite pcrlection, and, in some degree, blended 
the virtues of both races, yet wanted somewhat of the 
commanding strength of character which hallowed the 
noble Teutonic female. In an evil hour, while her son 
Marriage and was siiikiug towards the grave, she bestowed 
Amaiuhuntha. her hand and the kingdom on her cousin, the 
unworthy Theodotus. Tlieodotus, master of the crown, 
imprisoned Amalasuntha, and soon put her to death, 
witiges then dragged out a few years of inglorious 

king. sovereignty, till the indignant Goths wrested 
away the sceptre to place it in the hands of the valiant 
Witiges. 

Justinian watched the affairs of Italy without be- 
traying his ambitions designs; but all who were dis- 
satisfied with the state of affairs, turned their eyes to 
the East. Amalasuntha at one time had determined to 
abandon the kingdom, to place herself under the pro- 
tection of Justinian: the fleet' was ready to sail to 
Dyrrachiiim. Constant amicable intercourse was still 
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takiug place betw^^en tbe Catbolic clerj^y of tlie East 
and ^Vest, between Constantinople and Rome, between 
Justinian and flie rapid succession of Pontiffs, who 
occupied the throne during the ten years between the 
death of Therdoiic and the invasion of luly. 

Felix IV. ii'id just been ju^knowledged as Pop"' when 
Tlieodoric died; his peaceful pon til? cm te lasted 
four yeai's. Tlie (*ortests for the Papacy were a.\». :>2g.53o 
not prevented by the agreement under Theodorie. A 
double election took place on the death of Felix. Phe 
partisans of either faction were prepared for a tierce 
struggle, when the timely death of his rival Diosconis 
left Boniface II. in undisputed possession of octoixTH, 

ltoniltic6 JX« 

the throne. Yet so exasperated were the a.i> 530. 
parties, that Boniface '»"ould not alloiv his competitor 
to sleep in his grave; he luliniriated an anathema 
against him as an anti-I^ope, and compelled the clergy 
to sign the decree. It was revoked during the next 
pontiticate. Boniface was of Gothic blood, perhaps 
promoted by the Gothic party. He attempted a bold 
measure in order to get rid of the disgraceful and dis- 
astrous setmes of violence and bribi ry. which 
now seemed inveterate in thu Papal elections. 

He proposed that during his lifetime the Pope should 
nominate his successor : he proceeded to designate 
Vigilius, a deacon, who afterwards ascended the Papal 
throne. An obsequious Council ratified this extraor- 
dinaiy proceeding. Both parties, however, 
equally resented this attempt to WTest from 
them their undoubted privilege, and thus to reduce the 
Papacy to an ordinary inheritance at the disposition of 

^ He was the son of Count l^igisbiilt or Sigisvult, thoogk called a Roman Iw 
Anootouius. — Auastjjs. ip Vit. 
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its possessor. In a second Council they showed their 
repugnance and astonishment at the daring innovation. 
The Pope acknowledged his own decree to be an act of 
treason against ecclesiastical and even civil law, burned 
it in public, and left the election of his successor to 
proceed in the old course.® There were again at the 
death of Boniface tierce strife, undisguised bribery, and 
shame and horror after all was over. Bemedies wore 
ih 31 632 ineradicable disc^ase. On the 

death of Boniface, the Itoman Siumte ri^siiined 
some of its ancient authority, and issued an edict pro- 
hibiting these base and venal proceedings, during which 
the funds designed for the poor were loaded with debts, 
even the sacred vessels sold for those simoniacal uses. 
Athalaric oonflrmed this edict/ John JI., whose former 
name was Mercurius, ruled for three years. During his 
papacy arrived a splendid embassy from the East, with 
magnificent offerings, golden vessels, chalices of t^ilver, 
jewels, and curtains of cloth of gold for the Church of 
St. Peter. The pretext was a deferential consultation 
with the Pope, concerning the Sleepless monks, 
wli (3 were still not without some Nestorian ten- 
dencies. At the same time came an ambassador to 
Tlieodotus, now Ostrogothic King, with expostulations, 
or rather imperious menaces, on alleged violations of 
the treaties between the Gothic kingdom and the Em- 
pire. During the short and troubled reign of Theodotus, 


• Anastas, m Vit., and Labbe, 
p. 1690. 

* “ Ita facultates pauperuin ex- 
tortis promissionibus jnp;i-avasse, ut 
(quod dictu nefas est) etiam sacra vasa 
emptioni publicai viderentur exposita.’* 
— Athalar. Reg. Kpist. apud Labbe, 
D, 1748. This law annulled all bar- 


gains made for the appointment to 
bishopiics. It declared the oOence to 
be saciilege; and limited the payments 
to the chancery on contested elections, 
— for the papacy to 3000 golden solidi, 
for archbishoprics or bishoprics to 
2000. ‘ The largess to the poor 
restricted to vOO. 
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Justinian received petitions from all parts of Italyj and 
rVoin all persons, lay as well as clerical, with the air and 
tone of its SoveP‘lipi. 

The aged Agapetus had succi eded to the Koman 
See before Justinian pre|wed tor ilc actoal Agap-tnv 
invasion of Italy in the agon^^ of hij fear 
Theodotus tlie (toIIi had recourse ihe same mcabare 
which Theodoric had adojhed in his pride. Ho per- 
suaded or compelled the Pope to proceed on an em- 
bassy to Constantiuo})lc, to \\ard off the impending 
<langer, to use his iuliuence and authority lest a Koman 
and orth(Klox Emperor GhouJd persist in his attempt to 
wrest Italy and Koine from a oarbarnus Arian ; and 
Tlieodotiis commanded the Prelate to l)e the bearer of 
menaces more befitting +iie herald of war. He was 
declare the determination of tho Goth, if Justinian 
should fill til his hostile designs, to put the Senate to the 
'•vvord^and laze tlu) city of the Caesars to the ground.® 
Like his jiredecessor. Agapetus was received with the 
highest honours. Justinian had already suspended, for 
a short ame, his ^varlike prejiarations ; but Agapetus 
found affairs more within liis provin which Agnpetua 
(‘uabled him to display to the des])ot of the tmopie. 
East the bold and independent tone assumed even 
against the tJircnci by the ecclesiastics of the West. 
The See of Constantinople was vacant. The all-powerful 
Theodora summoned Anthimus, bishop of Trebisoncl, to 
the Metropolitan diocese. Anthimus was suspected as 
tainted with Entydiian opinions. Agapetus resolutely 
declined to eommunicato with a Prelate, whose appoint- 
ment not merely violated the Canon against translation 
from one see to another, but one likewise of doubtful 


9 The embassy was in Constautinop}«i Feb. 2, 
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orthodoxy. The venal partisans of Anthimus and of 
Theodora insinuated counter-charges of Nestorian in- 
clinations against the Bishop of Eome.^ Agapetus, in 
a confcreiu*e, condescended to satisfy the Emperor as to 
his own unimpeachable orthodoxy. Justinian sternly 
commanded him to communicate with Anthimus. “ With 
the Bishop of Trebisond,” replied tlie unawed ecclesi- 
astic, when he has returned to his diocese, and accepted 
the CouiKiil of Chalcedon and the letters of Leo.” The 
.Emperor in a louder voice commanded him to acknow- 
ledge the Bishop of Constantinople on pain of imme- 
diate exile. ‘‘ I came hither in my old age to see, as 
I supposed, a religious and a Christian Emperor, I find 
a new Diocletian. But 1 fear not Kings’ menaces, I am 
ready to lay down my life for the truth.” The fe(ible 
mind of Juatiiiian passed at once from the height of 
arrogance to admiration and respect ; he listened to the 
charges advanced by Agapetus against the orthodoxy of 
Anthimus. In his turn the Bishop of Constantinople 
was summoned to render an account of his theology 
before the Emperor, convicted of Eutychianism, and 
degraded from the see. Mennas, nominated in his 
room, was consecrated by the Pope. Thus one Patri- 
A rii 22 536 Constantinople was degraded, another 

promoted by the influence, if not by the autho- 
rity (tlie distinction was not marked, as in later theologic 
disputes) of the Bishop of Kome. Agapetus did not live 
long to enjoy his triumph ; he died at Constantinople ; 
his funeral rites were celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence ; his body sent to Kome. His memory was 
venerated alike in tlio East and in the West. 

But the next few years beheld the Papacy degraded 


Libnllufi de Iteb. Gestis ab Agap. at Constant, apud Baron ium. 5of). 
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from its lofty and indepeixdoTit dignity. Eome was now 
witliin the dominions of the soJe Emperor of the .11,^1, ^an 
w^orld. Eelisarius, in his nncdieeked c.Lre(?r of 
conquest, had subdued Africa, Siedy, Naples; 
he entered undefended Eome as its jrei. tei.* The Pope 
became first the rictim, tlion. tliO base instrainciil ot 
the temp»ral powxm Rome, now a ejty of the Easleni 
Empire, was biougiit at on(*e within spheie of the 
female intrigues of Conotantnioplo ; one Po|h.', Silverius, 
suffered degradation ; another, iho most doubtful cha- 
racter who had yet sat on the throne of St. Peter, 
received liis appointment through the arts of the in- 
fam JUS Theodora, and suffered the judicial punishment 
of his weaknesses a'ld crimes, — persecution, shame, 
remorse. Silverins, the uoav Pope, was the son of the 
former Pontiff Ilormisdas, the legitimate son, born 
before the fatlier had taken holy ojxlers. Silverins was 
Eishop of Eome by command of Theodotus, roniesur^ 
yet undegraded frojn the OstrogotJiic throne.^ Bd^unus. 
Eut the iiomaiis saw w itli undisguised but uiiscalculating 
pride, tlio Roman hariuevs, iloatiiig over the army of 
Px'Usari us, approach their walls. Ti e Pope dared (the 
Cloths were in confusion at the degradation of Theo- 
dotus, and the elcYatiou of ^Vitiges) to urge tlie Romans 
to send an aTiibassador to hail tlm deliverer of the city 
froHi the barbaric (Jolhd The Bisliop of Rome received 
tlie General of the East, and, as it were, restored Rome 
to the Roman empire. Eelisarius was lord of the Capito], 
and at once the consequence of Rome’s subjugation to 
the East broke upon the Pope and upon Rome. Theo- 

^ See the war in Oibbon, ch. ili. seeiateJ June 8. 

^ Sme del I bei all' one decicti. Vie ^ fidAiarra 5e avroits ^i\0€oios els 
Sylv, Confei. Mai (el I Chion. Jaffe. tovto ivriyev^ d r r7)s x6\tiDi 
K<g*i 3 ta sub ami, 5.‘3o. He was cou- Pioiiop. de iJ, G, Cj H, 
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dora had never abandoned her hopes of promoting her 
favourite, Anthimus, to the See of Constantinople ; she 
euteted into a league vritli the Deacon Vigilius, who 
had accompanied the Pope Agapetus into the East. 

Yigilius \ya8 a man of unmeasured ambition, 
and great ability ; be bad been designated as 
bis successor by Pope Boniface ; and when the unanimous 
voice of the clergy and the people wrested from Boniface 
the usurped right of nominating bis successor, Vigilius 
Was left to brood over other means of attaining the 
. pontificate. The compact ])roposed by the Empress, 
and accepted by the unscrupulous Vigilius, stipulated 
on her part tlie degradation of Silverius, and a large 
sum of money, no doubt, to secure his election, and to 
consolidate his interest in Borne ; on that of the eccle- 
siastic, no less than the condemnation of the Council of 
(^dialcedon, and the acknowledgment of Anthimus as 
Bishop of Constantinople. The degradation of Silverius 
was intrusted not to the all powerful Belisarius alone, 
but to the surer hands of his wife Antonina, the accom- 
plice of the Empress in all her intrigues of every kind, 
and her counterpart in the arbitrary power with vhich 
she ruled her glorious but easy husband. The Pope 
Silverius was accused of treasonable correspondence 
with the Goths, witnesses were suborned to su])poiT this 
improbable charge against him who bad yielded up th(' 
city to the conqueror. Belisarius, it is said, endeavoured 
to save the Pope from degradation, by inducing him to 
February. acccdo to the wisbcs of Theodora, to condemn 
March, 53t Council of Clialccdon, and to communicate 
with Anthimus. Tlie resolution of Silverius, who firmly 


■ ‘‘ Lubenter ergo suscepit Vigilius peimissum ejus, amore episcopates of 
iun,” — Libel at. Breviai. c. xxii. 
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reje(;teJ these propositions, left him the defenceless 
victim of Vigiliua and of Antonina. The successor of 
Si. Peter was rudely summoned to the Pincian Palace, 
tlie military quarters of Peiisarius. In tiie clumber of 
the General sat Antonina on the bed. wit t her husband 
at her feet. “ ^Vh.»t we doneA oxidalmed the 

imperious v'oman, “ to yon. Pope eriiis, and to th.- 
Romans, tliat Anm sliould betray us to tlir Gol1i«?’' In 
an instant the pall w is rent from Ids siioulders by a 
sub-deacon, lie was hurried into another room, stApp^.d 
of the rest of his dress, and clad in that of a monk. 
The clergy who accompanied him were informed of ids 
degi’adatior in a few careless word The i^ope Silvorius 
is deposed, and is now a monk.” The most extraordinary 
part of this strange transaction is the utter ignorance of 
Justinian of the wliolo intrigue. From l'ata]‘a, the 
place of his bamshinent, Silveriub made Ids way to 
Oonstjiutiuople, and to the amazement of the Emperor 
preferit)d his complaint of the unjust violence with 
widch he had been expelled from his See. Justinian 
commanded his instant return to Ronm. Ifj on further 
investigation, it sliould appear that lie had been un- 
justly accused of treason, he ^vas to be reinstated in Ids 
dignity. The sudden reappearance of Silveiius in Rome 
(ho ]jad outsailed the messengers of Theodora) embar- 
rjissod for a time, only for a short time, the unscrujmlous 
Vigilius, and his more than imperial patrons. By the 
influence of Antonina, Silvorius was delivered up to his 
rival, and banished by him wFo aspired to be the head 
of Christendom, to the island of l^andataria, infamous 
as the place of exile to which tl-e worst heathen em- 
f)crors had consigned the victims of their tyranny. On 
this wretched rock Silverius soon closed his life, whether 
in the course of nature or by violent means, seems to 
VOL. I. 2 F ’ 
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have been known with no more certainty in his own 
flays than in onrs.“ 

Vigilius was now, by command of Belisarius,*^ the un- 
vigiuus disputed Pontiff of Kome.P He had paid 
A.D 5u already a fearful price for his advancement, — 
false accusation, cruel oppression, perhaps murder. At 
Rome he declares his adhesion to the four councils and 
to the letter of Leo; he approves the anathema of 
Meniias of Constantinople against the Monophysites.'* 
But four years after, Tlieodora demanded, and Vigilius 
dared not refuse, the rest of his unholy covenant, at 
least the base and secret adoption of all her heretical 
opinions. In a letter still extant,’’ but contested on ac- 
count of its damning effect on one who was, or who after- 
wards became Pope, rather than from any mark, either 
external or internal, of spuriousness, Vigilius gave his 
deliberate adhesion to Eutychianism. The busy and 


" Anastasii vita. Libi‘ratus writes 
biietly and sii^nifioantly, “ iSolus in- 
cjiessus a sms ulteiius non est visus.” 
— Ibevinr. c. xxiii. 

^ crepov de apXKp^a, oXiycp vcre- 
pov BiyiXiov ^ji'o/na KarciTT'fjcraTO. So 
wutes the Gieek Procopius of Beli- 
sarius 

The date of bis accession is a point 
of ffiave dispute. It it is leckoned 
from his fust nomination totlie sec, be 
can only bclield an uncanoiiical iisuipei 
of an nn vacated see, and that nomi na- 
tion must have been null and void 
A second election therefoie has been 
supposed; but of this event theie is 
no accredited record. It is impossible 
sc to (‘oiiiiect the bi oken links of the 
spiiitual c;eiie.ilogy. 

fl A I). 540, S^'ptember 17. — Mansi, 
u. 35. 38. 


*■ The bdtei is given by Liberatus. 
One mam aigurnent ag.imst itsautlien- 
ticitv is, that be was ncvei dijuged 
with it by ins enemies oi by .Instifnaii. 
But it wius a jirivatc iettei to Tlieodor.i, 
and contains this scnteiue : “ Opnitct 
ergo, ut ha'C cpiai vobis sciibo, nullus 
agiioscat.” The lettci may not have 
come to light till after the death of 
Theodora, ibit, with some mistrust 
of their own feeble (iitical ^lgumell^^, 
the high p.ipal wiiteis asseit that 
Vigilius, when he wiote tins lettci, was 
only an auti]>o}>e 'md a schismatic. 
His subsequent h'gitimate election ar- 
rayed him 111 jieitect Chi'istian faith 
and viitue. He became of licially oitho- 
dox. Binii not. in Liberatum, Dupin 
ventuiesto say that Liberatus is better 
authority than either Baioniug os 
Bmius. 
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restless tlK^olo^y of the East ];ad now raised a. new 
question, and ,rustiiii;ji aspiied to the dif>nity of a pro- 
found divine, and a legislator of Christian dortrino ns 
well as (d Chnsiian ei^dl affairs. He pini.;^e(* with 
lieadstron^^ :^^al hitc the oontrov(e*',v/ The Clnireh 
was not now Jis|tirl*‘d by the subliun^ if me^qdicnhje, 
dogmas e(aan;riiing the nature of (v d, tJ>o I'ersoii' , 
the Trinity, or tiu^ union of llie divine and hniiKui 
natna'e oi Christ; cot (*<}rDnig' the revelations of So i q>- 
turj, or even the opinions (T the ancient fathers. 'J''ic 
orthodciXy or heterodoxy of certain writings l>y bishojts, 
but re( ('iitly dead, b{‘caineth(‘ subj<‘c t of Imperial edicts, 
of vi tilth so called CEcumcnicj Ooi held at Constan- 
tino])le, and a religious war betwoen the East and the 
West, Under the name of the three Chapt(TS, tli(‘ 
Emperor and the obsequious (\aincil condtnnned C(t- 
tahi works of Thcodoriis of Mo})Mjestia., Tlieodoi'et oi 
Oyriiii, ami Tbas of Kdessa.‘ Tliese Mritings, dioiigli 
qiiestionahle as the son^'ce (.d, oi as infected with Kes- 
toi’ianisin, had passed iinoondeninod by the Council ol 
(halced(>n. The Impcnel edict usiu])ed the form of a 

* Ju‘'timan had aliendy made an si.ie ot the Council of ChaUetif.'a 

('".••ay ot liih t)ioolo<;ical powei^. In 1. I'he fatheis ot' tii,a coinieil liiut le- 
PaleOine tlte (ontiovei y couccriiino ceiv »d Theodoiet into ( onninnnori, and. 
the ojanjous of On';ei> had hioken out content with lu^ ( oink’Mnation 
aitaiii, and eaiusc 1 violent pojiulai Nehtonns, had not demanded Ins le 

tumults. IVlaffiLi'., th" legate of the } tiactatiou of hi.s wiitings ai'ninsl 

Pope, and tfie Patiiaich ot Constan- Cyiil of Alexaialiia. 11. They iun 
tinopl ■ IMenna-., uiged tlie mteileiencc in'-cited in tiini j.kx eediin^s a 1- ftf 

of Justinian. The cinpeior thiew fi oni lias ot Lde-^sa to tin' Tii'^ in 

himselt’ headlong into the disjiuto, and j Mans in wl'K'h lie highly ]nan(-<i 
issued an eiieydic letlei, condemning j d’lieodoii is ot Mojisnestia, the mast- 
the OiigemsTs . the im])enal an.itliema i ol' ^estollus, Idarned Cviil, and a- 
w?is suhsciihed by IMennas and nniny I cu'-ed the Couneii of Kpliesnsas havinj 
other bishops , it ('ondantnioplo. I t>oo Inistily i ondemned T-estoiuis, — 

* The eondeinn.itioii of 11*6 thiee Anastas, in \ iLi. 
ehapteis 'injilied at least a cuveit eeii- 

p 
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confession of faith, and trespassed on the exclusive right 
of the clerg)^ to anathematise the holders of erroneous 
doctrines. Great part of the submissive or consentient 
East received the dictates of the Imperial theologian ; 
the West as generally and resolutely refused compliance. 
Vigilius was peremptorily summoned to Constantinople. 

He set forth, loaded with the impre(5ation8 of 
’ the lioman people, and assailed with volleys 
of stones, as the murderer of 8ilverius, and a man of 
notoiious cruelty. It was said that he had killed one 
of his own se(*retaries in a fit of passion, and caused his 
nephew, the son of his sister, to be scourged to death. 

Slay famine and pestilence pursue thee ; evil hast thou 
done to us, may evil overtake thee wherever thou art.’’ 
A strong guard protected his person first to Sicily, and 
thence after nearly two years’ delay to Constantinople. 

His departure from Koine was fortunate for himself, 
fortunate perhaps for the dignity of the Papacy. Huring 
liis absence, Koine was besieged by the Goths. A supply 
of corn sent by V igiiius from Sicily was intercepted on 
the Tiber by the barbarians; the Bishop Valentinus, 
who accompanied it, was summoned before the savage 
conqueror, and ajipearing to prevaricate, was mutilated 
by cutting off both his hands. It was fortunate on an- 
other account : Constantinople alone witnessed the 
weakness and tergiversations of Vigilius, wiio at least 
three times pliantly yielded to, and then desperately 
resisted the theologic dictatorship of Justinian ; three 
times condemned the three Chapters, tliree times 
recanted his condemnation. Constantinople alone wit- 
nessed the personal indignities, the perseentioiis of 
wiiieh reports, perhaps exaggerated, reached the West, 
but which were neither rendered glorious to a servant 
of Christ by Christian blamelessness (the sense of which 
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might have allayed the^r hitteiuess) or by Christian 
meekness and resol atiou, whieh might have turned 
them to hi^ liononr and to liis pea/*e. Vigiliua had 
the sufferings, bat neitle^r the outward dignity ror the 
inward eoiisc‘latio \ of martyrdom. 

It was a [>eri!ous crisis ha a Prelate so ambit ous, 
vet so double-minded, so trammelled 1 v former 
obligatioi'Sj and so bound by common gmit lo 
one of the contending ])aities. Por there was division 
ill the court; Justinian and The(/dora, as tlironglemt 
in religious interests, \ver(‘ on onposiie sides : the East 
and tlie West were irreeoneileabiy adverse. Vigilius 
v\as ( inboldoned by liis hoiKm^'cldc^ reception ^ ^ ^ ^ 

in (kmstantinople ; tlie Emperor and the J‘ope 
are said to liave wept, wheii tliey ilrst met.'^ ddie death 
oi Theodora soon reli(*ved Vigil ius from some part of 
his embarrassment. Yet lie iniscalculaled liis power, 
and blared to resist the Iiujierial will; ho reiused to 
(‘oiidcmn the three Ciiapter;^. He even ventured to 
aodi’ess the EmpiU'or under the iavourito appellatron, 
bestowed on all imperial 0 ])}K>ucrils of ecclesiastical 
authority, as a new Diocletian. He exidnded from liis 
eomin union Melinas, the Pntriandi of Constantinople ; 
lie exeommiiiiicated Tlieodorus of Cesarea, and even tlie 
departed Emprc'ss herself. Mennas threw baeJe tlie 
anatlKuna, and on his side excommunicated the Pope. 
Vigilius was ere long obliged to withdraw his censures, 
and to reconcile liiinself with the rival Prelate. Scarcely, 
indeed, had many months passed before the Pope at the 
head of a Council of seventy lasliops, issued 
liis infillible anathema against tlie three 
Chapters. The West at once threw off its allegiance, 


AiMWtttA. in Vit. 
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and refused to listen to the ingenious sophistry with 
which Vigilius attempted to reconcile his solemn judge- 
ment with his former opinions. Illyricum, Africa with 
all her old dauntless pertinacity, even his own clergy 
revolted against the renegade Pope. He revoked his 
imprudent concessions, recanted his recantation, and 
j)revailed on the Emperor to summon a Council, in 
order, it should seem, either to obtain the support of 
the Council against the Emperor, or to compel the 
Western bishops to give up their resistance. The 
Eastern prelates assembled in great numbers at the 
(\ouncil, the Western stood aloof. Vigilius refused to 
sanction or recognise the Council in the absence of the 
\^>stern bishops. Justinian, indignant at the delay, 
promulgated a new edict, condemning the three 
Chapters in still stronger terms on his own plenary 
authority. Vigilius assembled as many bishops as he 
(t)uld collect, solemnly protested against the usurpation 
oi* ecclesiastical authority, and cut off |rom his com- 
munion all wlio received tho edict. But a Byzantine 
despot was not to be thus trifled with or boldly bearded 
in his own capital, and the Eastern hishops refused to 
liold communion with the successor of St. Peter. Ap- 
I)rehensive of violence, the Pope took refuge in a sanc- 
tuary; but neither the Emperor nor his troops were 
disposed to reverence the sacred right of asyluHi. They 
attempted to drag him forth by the feet, he clung to 
the altar, and being a large and powerful man, the 
pillars of the baldachin g§ve way, and the whole fj^ll 
crumbling upon him.* Th©\j)oj^^e could not behc?^ 

* Vigilius himself relates the former ssepius pateremur qua jam omnibi 
outrage, but does not mention par- uota esse confidimus.’* — Kpist. Encyclf * 
ticulaily the other indignities ; but he .|md Labbe, p. 3o0. 
says, “ Dum multa mala intolerabiiia 
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witliout compassion these personal outrages, heaped on 
a venerable eccl^iasticj the imperial officers were 
obliged to retire aSd leave Vigilius within the church. 
He was persuaded, however, on ceT».ain terms to leave 
his sanctuar)'. Again he suffered, ae»*ordi}ig to rumours 
propagated in the West, still more barbarous usage; he 
was said to h’a\e been dragged throuidi the city vith ^ 
rope round liis and reproached with Ins crimes 

and cruelties, then committed to a common dungeon, 
and kept on the hardest prison diet, bread and 
water. A second time he escaped to his sanc- 
tuary, and from thence by night fled over the sea to 
Chalcedoii. There he took lefuc^e in the more awful 
and inviolable sanctuary of Saint Enphemia. The 
Emperor condescended to capitulate on honourable 
terms with the Prelate. He revoked his edict, and leh 
the three Chapters to the deciees of the 'Ootfacil. 
Vigilius » had promised to be present at the Cotihch ; 
but dared not^onfroiit alone tlie host of Eastern bishops 
wlio composed it. The Council, according to the domi- 
nant sentim^yit of the East, renewed the condemnation 
of the three Chapters. Vigilius vith difficulty col- 
lected sixteen Western bishops, issued a pro- 
test against the decree, and a Constitution, 
solemnly acquitting the three Chapters of heresy. The 
wrath of the himperor was again kindled Vigilius was 
once more seized and sent in exile to the dreary and 
solitary rock of Proconnesus. There his courage or his 
patience failed. Alarming reports reached him, that 
his name was to be struck out of the diptychs ; that 


^ Theodoriis of Caesarea was the and sentence of deposition igainst hun 
ecclesiastic who ruled the Viind of — Labbe, 

Justinian. See the imperfect anathema 
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orders were preparing for Borne to elect a new bishop 
He intimated that now, at length, on more studious 
examination, he had detelbted the subtle and 
latent errors which had so long escaped his 
impeccable judgement, and was prepared with a Con- 
stitution, condemnatory of those baneful writings. He 
was recalled to Constantinople, obtained leave, 
after his full submission, to return to Borne, 
but died in Sicily of the stone, before he could reach 
his see. 

Such was the miserable fate of a Pope who came 
into direct collision with the Imperial d('spotism of 
Constantinople. A Prelate of unimpeachable character, 
uncommitted by base subserviency to the court, and who 
had not owed his elevation to unworthy means, or one 
of more firm religious courage, might have escaped some 
portion of the degradation and contempt endured by 
Vigilius ; but it is impossible not to observe again how 
much the Papal power owed to tlie position of Borne. 
Even its freedom, far more its authority, arose out of 
its having ceased to be the seat of Imperial^governinent, 
and the residence of the Emperor. During the con- 
quest of Italy by the Eastern Emperors, and for some 
time after, the Pope was not confronted indeed in 
Borne by a resident Emperor, but summoned at the 
will of the Emjjeror to Constantinople, or in Borne re- 
buked before a victorious general, or an Exarch, who, 
though he held his court at Bavenna, executed the com- 
mands of a sovereign accustomed to dictate, rather than 
submit to ecclesiastical power. At scarcely any period 
did the papal authority suffer greater degradation, or 
were the persons of the Popes reduced to more humi- 
liating subserviency. Nor is this passive humiliation, 
which by the patient dignity with which it is endured 
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may olevate the character of the sufferer; he is mingled 
up in the intrigues of the court, and contaminated with 
its base venality. He is hardly more independent or 
authoritative than the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

The successor of Vigilius was Pelagins 1. Pelagius 
had been the legate or ambasBJidor of Vigilius 
at the court of Constantinople. He haa won 
the favour of Justinian, and accumulated Cuusiderable 
wealth. He returned to Home, a short time before it 
was besieged by Totila; and the wealth, obtaiLed it 
might seem by doubtful means in the East, was nobly 
dispensed among the poor and famishing inhabitants of 
tlie beleaguered city. Pelagias during the Popedom of 
Vigilius had been employed on the most important 
services. When the Goths again contested the domi- 
nion of Italy, he had undertaken an embassy in the 
name of the Romans to avert the wrath of Totila ; he 
had Jbeeii received with stately courtesy, but dismissed 
witli no concession on the part of the Goth.* After the 
capture of the city, when the victorious Totila entered 
the church of St. Peter to perform his devotions, he 
was met again by Pelagius, with the Gospel in his 
liands. “Have mercy on thy subjects,” implored the 
earnest priest. “ Now,” tauntingly replied Totila, “ you 
condescend to appear as a suppliant.” “God,” an- 
swered Pelagius, “ has made us your subjects, be mer* 
ciful to us on that account,” His calm and submissive 
demeanour arrested the wrath of the conqueror. Rome 
owed to his intercession the lives of her citizens, and 
the chastity of her females. Massacre and violation 
were arrested ; the discipline of the Goths respected the 
command of their king. Pelagius was sent by Totila as 


Pro4X>p. de Bell. Gothic., iu. 16. 
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his ambassador to Constantinople to demand peace 
under tlie menace, that the Goth, if Justinian 
persisted in his hostility, would destroy Eome, 
and put the Senate to the aword.*^ Pelagius again in 
Constantinople, adhered as a faithful partisan to Vigilius, 
with him he resisted the theologic tyranny of Justinian ; 
and, if he did not share his hard usage and exile, was 
left to neglect and misery. With Vigilius, having 
shown himself too pliant to the imperial doctrines, he 
returned to Eome, and on the death of Vigilius, by the 
command of Justinian, was elevated to the See.^ But 
now in Eome, all his former benefactions to the city 
were forgotten in his treacherous abandonment of the 
orthodoxy of the West, and his servile compliance with 
the will of the Emperor ; he could not assemble from 
all the reluctant order three bishops for the ceremonial 
of his consecration ; it was performed by two 
bishops and a presbyter.® His favour jwith 
Justinian exposed him to worse, doubtless to unjust 
suspicions. He was accused of having been the insti- 
gator in Constantino})le of all the cruelties suffered by 
Vigilius. The monks, many of the clergy, and of the 
nobility of Eome, withdrew from his communion. Even 
when Narses reconquered Eome, the avowed protection 
of the Emperor’s victorious representative could not 
restore the public confidence to Pelagius. The Pope, 
with the general by his side, went in solemn procession, 
chanting a Jjitany, to the church of St. Peter; and 
there Pelagius ascended the chancel, and holding above 
his head the Book of the Gospels, and the Cross, 
solemnly declared that he had never wrought or sng- 

• Procop. de Bell. Gothic,, iii. 20. condemned the three Chapters (ap 
® According to Victor Turon, he at lioncagl.'n. 377). 
fiist defended, then, recalled from exile, ® Victor Turon., apud Roncagl 
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gested any evil against Vigiliua. Pelagins added, and 
to this he demanded the assent of the people, a strong 
denunciation of all, who, from the doorkeeper up to the 
bishop, sliould attempt to obtain any ecclesiastical office 
by simony.*^ 

Kome, after this expurgation, acquiesced in the rule 
of her Pontiffi But the Western bishops could 
forgive his adhesion to the fit*th iJoun^'il cf Constan- 
tinople, Avhoso decrer's had in some degree impeached 
tljose of the great Council of Chalcedon. Even in Italy 
the bishops of Tuscany would iiot admit his name into 
their sacramental liturgy. Pelagins bitterly reproached 
them with thus yielding to vuif>:ar clamour ; by sepa- 
rating themselves from the communion of the Apostolic 
See they had separated themselves from the communion 
of all Christendom. Tat he thought it necessary \o 
declare his unreserved acceptance of all the four great 
Councils (maintaining a prudent silence as to the fifth), 
and tlio Letter of his predecessor Leo. Whoever should 
not be content v/itli this declaration, might demand 
further explanation from the Pope himself. Yet he 
condemned all that his predecessors had condemned, 
venerated as orthodox all that they received, especially 
tlie saintly prelates, Theodoret and Ibas.^ The Pope 
addressed a letter to the wliole Christian world, in 
which, after re-asserting his allegiance to the four 
Councils, he attempted to justify the fifth as in no way 
impeaching the authority of Chalcedon. A new royal 
theologian, CJhildebert, king of the Franks, entered the 
field, and required a more explicit statement. With 
this the Pope condescended to comply; he sent his 
confession of faith to the King, with an admonition to 


d Maroeli. Chronic, apud Koncagii. 
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the orthodox sovereign to exercise vigilance over all 
heretics within his dominions. Still some obstinate 
dioceses, chiefly of Venetia and Istria, refused commu- 
nion with all who adhered to the Synod of Constan- 
tinople. Pelagius had recourse to the all-powerful 
Narses to enforce submission ; the most refractory, the 
Bishop of Aquileia and the Bishop of Milan, who had 
uncanonically consecrated that prelate, were sent pri- 
soners to Constantinople. 

On the death of Pelagius,^ Eome waited in obsequious 
submission tlie permission of the Emperor to 
July 14 , 660. Pope, John III. The 

period between the accession of John III. and that of 
Gregory the Great is among the most barren and 
obscure in the annals of the papacy. One act of mis- 
judging authority, and one of intercession, are re(.*orded 
during the pontificate of John. He received, according 
to the permission of the Frankish King, Gunthran^ the 
appeal of two bishops, Salonius of Embrun and Sagitta- 
rius of Gap,® who had been deposed for crimes most un- 
befitting their order by a synod at Lyons. These were 
the first Christian bishops who had appeared in arms 
the prototypes of tlie warlike and robber-prelates oi 
later times. The Pope urged their restoration, tlie King 
assented : but the reinstated prelates returned to tlieii 
lawless and unepiscopal courses, and were again de- 
graded by the common indignation. 

The act of intercession was more worthy of the head 
AD 562 607 Western Christendom. The Eunuch NarseJ 
had ruled Italy and Home as Exarch foi 
fifteen years since the conquest, with vigour and justice 
Justinian and Theodora had gone to their account ; th( 


‘ Peia!;:m8 died 560. 
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throne of the East was occupied by Jnstio the younger 
But the province groaned under the rapacity of Narses. 
Petitions were sent to Constantinople with the signifi- 
cant words, that tlie yoke of the barbarian Gauls was 
lighter than this Roman tyranny. Narees was super- 
seded by the Exarcii Longinus, insult was added to his 
degradation. “ Let him to his distaff,” is the spec 
ascribed to the imperious wife of the Emperor Justin 
the younger. “ 1 will weave her such a web as she will 
find it hard to unravel,” rejoined the indignant Eunuch. 
He returned to Naples, from whence lie entered into 
negotiations with the terrible liom bards, who had once 
already invaded Italy. Revolt, with Narses at its head, 
threatened the peace of Italy. The Pope undertook an 
embassy to Naples, appeased the wrathful Eunuch, who 
returned to Rome, and closed his days as a peaceful 
subject of the empire. 

The few years of the pontificate of Benedict I. were 
occupied with the miseries of the Lombard Benedict i. 

. . XT* 1 • XT • Junes, 574. 

invasion. liis successor relagiiis li. in those Peiagius.678. 
disastrous times was consecrated without aw^aitiug the 
sanction of the Emperor.^ Pelagius in vain endeavoured 
to induce the bishops of the north of Italy to 

, •! n Nov. 27, 688 

accept the nttli Council ot (Jonstantmople. 

Some who were now under the Lombard dominion paid 
no regard to his expostulations ; a synod at Grado 
rejected his mandates, and the bishops defied the power 
of tlie Exarch through whom Pelagius sought to awe 
them to submission. Yet Pelagius, in one respect, 

maintained all the haughtiness of his See. The 
^ *111 • - 
Bishop ot Constantinople had again assumea 

the title of (Ecumenic Patriarch, the assumption was 


Sine jussione Prmcipis, Vit. Fclag. 11. 
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confirmed by a Council at Constantinople. Pelagius 
protested against this execrable, sacrilegious, 
’ diabolic usurpation : but in Constantinople his 
invectives made no impression. Pelagius was succeeded 
by Gregory the Great. 

Since the conquest of Italy the Popes had been the 
humble subjects of the Eastern Emperor. They were 
appointed, if not directly by his mandate, under his 
influence. They dared not assume their throne without 
his permission. The Eoman Ordinal of that time 
declares the elec'tion incomplete and invalid till it had 
received the imperial sanction.’ Months elapsed, in the 
case of Benedict ten months, before the clergy ventured 
to ju’oceed to the consecration. 

Pelagius IL was chosen when Eoine was invested by 
the Lombards ; for this ignominiou« r(3ason he had been 
consecrated without the consent of the Emperor. 

The conquest of Italy by^the Greeks was, to a egreat 
extent at least, the work of t& jDatholic clergy. Their 
impatience under a foreign and an Arian yoke is by no 
means surprising; nor could they anticipate that the 
return to Eoman dominion would be the worst evil yet 
endured by Italy. Epme suffered more under the 
alternate sieges and alternate capture by the Byzantines 
and the Goths than it had from Alaric or even Genseric, 
as much perhaps as in its later sieges by Eobert 
Guiscard, and by the Constable Bourbon. The feeble 
but tyrannical Exarchs soon made Italy regret the just, 
if oppressive and ungenial rule of the Goths. The 
overthrow of the Gothic kingdom was to Italy an un- 
mitigated evil. A monarch like Witiges or Totilf'v 
would soon have repaired the mischiefs caused by the 


* Compaie Schroeck, xvii. p. 236. 
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Hegeiie3,Btjg;^cce88ors of Tbeodonc, Athalaric and Theo- 
piotTiS;; , 'to their overthrow began the fatal policy of the 
See, fatnl at least to Italy (howeveT*, by the 
liggifindisement of the Ibnnnii S^"o, it may have been^ 
rh|) to a pfiftoin time, bonellcial to ncriheru Christen 
doi 3 Ci)^ nevor would pevnnc a powerful nativo 

Hdlngdom to unite Italy, or a \ery large part of it, under 
^no dominion. Whatever it may Imve bH(Ui to Christen- 
dom, the Papacy has been the eternal, implacable foe 
loi' Italian independence and Italian unity; and so i'as 
far as independence and unity might have given dignity, 
j)olitical weight, and prosperi(v) to the welfare of Italy. 
On every occasion the Goths, the Lombards, as later the 
Normans and the House of Arragon, found their dead- 
liest enemies in the Popes. As now from the East, so 
then from beyond tlie Alps, they summoned some more 
remote potentate, Charlemagne, the Othos, Charles 
VIIIi^ Charhis of Anjou, almost always worse tyrants 
than those whom they overthrew. From that time 
servitude, servitude to the stranger, was the doom of 
Italy. To Rome herself, tl:e foreign sovereign (the 
tyranny of the Eastern Emperor and his Exarchs was 
an admonition of what the transalpine tanperors might 
hereafter prove) was hardly loss dangerous than a native 
and indigenous sovereign would have bo^en. And if the 
papacy had been more confined to its religious powder, 
less tempted or less compelled to assume temporal as 
well u,s ecclesiastical supremacy, that power had been 
immeasurably greater, as less involved in political strife, 

. leks exposed to that kind of personal collision with the 
j^omporal monarchy, in which a sovereignty which rests 
j 6 a the awe and reverence of men must suffer; it might * 
have maintained its ecclesiastical supremacy over obe- 
dient and tributary Christendom, even held as vast 
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possessions on th© tenure not of a temporal princedom, 
but of an ecclesiastical endowment; and thus more 
entirely ruled the minds of men by confining its autho- 
rity to that nobler and, for a time at least, more un- 
assailable province. 

Rome, jealous of all temporal sovereignty but her 
own, for centuries yielded up, or rather made Italy a 
battle-field to the Transalpine and the steanger ; and at 
the same time so secularised her own spiritual supre-. 
macy as to confound altogether the priest and the 
politician, to degrade absolutely and almost irrevocably 
the kingdom of Christ into a kingdom of t|a8 world. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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